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STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE 
June  30,  1964 

L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissioner 
Ex-Officio  Chairman 

J.  Atwell  Alexander Stony  Point 

Thomas  O.  Gilmore Julian 

Hoyle  C.  Griffin Monroe 

Claude  T.  Hall Roxboro 

Thomas  G.  Joyner Garysburg 

George  P.  Kittrell Corapeake 

Charles  F.  Phillips Thomasville 

J.  H.  Poole West  End 

A.  B.  Slagle Franklin 

David  Townsend Rowland 


SJyntmt  § vlUb  Salkntm? 

(Enmmtfiainnpr  of  Agrtrulturr  iFnr  Nortlj  Glarnitna 
January  B,  1949-Sulg  10,  19B4 


Jn  ifetwiram 

The  death  of  L.  Y.  Ballentine  on  July  19,  1964,  culmi- 
nated nearly  40  years  of  public  service.  Beginning  on 
page  183  are  some  of  the  resolutions  and  statements  on 
his  distinguished  career  from  State  and  National  officials, 
agricultural  leaders,  educators,  newsmen  and  others. 
They  represent  only  a  sampling  of  the  thousands  of  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  for  his  life  and  service  from 
people  all  over  the  Nation  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  to  most 
of  whom  he  was  affectionately  known  by  his  nickname 
"Stag". 


: 


PERSONNEL 

of  the 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

June  30,  1964 

L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Commissioner 

Administration 

John  L.  Reitzel Assistant  Commissioner 

Ruth  C.  Harmon Administrative  Secretary 

Hazel  I.  Horner Stenographer  III 

Carolyn  O.  Simmons Stenographer  II 

Division  of  Accounts 

Grace  H.  Malloy Accountant  III 

Effie  M.  Best... Accounting  Clerk  I 

Gaynell  Bulluck Cashier  II — -De-pi.  of  Agriculture 

Linda  S.  Creech ..Stenographer  II 

Elsie  W.  Jordan _ Acco  untan  t  I 

Elizabeth  W.  Mitchiner Accounting  Clerk  III 

Phyllis  P.  O'Neal Accounting  Clerk  I 

Linda  A.  Rhodes . Stenographer  III 

Peggy  Y.  Smith Cashier  I — Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Shelby  J.  Travis Accounting  Clerk  I 

Barbara  J.  Waters Accounting  Clerk  I 

Kathryn  R.  White ..Accounting  Clerk  I 

Barbara  M.  Williams Accounting  Clerk  I 

Lunelle  Yeargan Accounting  Clerk  III 

Publicity  and  Publications 

M.  Pauline  DeCosta Public  Information  Officer  III 

Richard  T.  Evans .Clerk  I 

William  E.  Gulley— Public  Information  Officer  I 

Alice  W.  Minter Stenographer  II 

Bettye  T.  Rogers Clerk  II 

Inspection 

George  A.  Brown,  Jr Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

Thomas  E.  Carriker,  Jr Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

E.  H.  Cooper .....Tax  Auditor  III 

Ewell  E.  Evans Tax  Auditor  II 

Harvey  C.  McPhail .. Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

Thomas  M.  Parker ....Feed,  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

James  R.  Stevens. Feed,  Fertilizer  d  Insecticide  Inspector  II 

Markets 

John  A.  Winfield Director  of  Agriculture  Markets 

Mary  J.   Barbee. — Stenographer  II 

Eugene  G.  Boney,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  II 

Wilbur  S.  Brannan Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ruby  P.  Britt Stenographer  III 
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Louise  W.  Byrim Stenographer  III 

Chakles  L.  Campbell,  Je Marketing  Specialist  III 

John  H.  Cyrus Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  H.  Davis Marketing  Specialist  II 

Jay  P.  Davis,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  TV 

Louise  T.  Dunn .._ Stenographer  III 

Charles  B.  Elks..— _.. ._ .—.Marketing  Specialist  IV 

William  J.  Feimster Marketing  Specialist  II 

William  W.  Franklin Marketing  Specialist  II 

Bhlie  A.  Fuller Stenographer  II 

Joe  B.  Gourlay Marketing  Specialist  III 

Thomas  E.  Green,  Se.... ....Marketing  Specialist  III 

Evelyn  G.  Harper Stenographer  III 

Glen  C.  Hatcher,  Sk Marketing  Specialist  II 

Wendell  P.  Hedrick Marketing  Specialist  IV 

James  F.  Hockaday,  Jr _ Marketing  Specialist  III 

Robert  D.  Jenkins.— Marketing  Specialist  HI 

Julius  P.  Jenrette Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Wallace  G.  Johnson Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ethel  Y.  Kiker _ Marketing  Specialist  III 

Barbara  F.  King Stenographer  II 

Katherine  B.  Koppen Stenographer  III 

William  E.  Lane Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Opal  M.  Llles Laboratory  Technician  II 

Staley  S.  Long,  Jr __ Marketing  Specialist  III 

Hugh  B.  Martin... ..Marketing  Specialist  TV 

Neill  A.  Morrison,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  G.  Murray Marketing  Specialist  III 

Hobart  W.  Myrick Marketing  Specialist  III 

Mary  L.  Norman Stenographer  II 

Frances  L.  O'Neal.— Stenographer  II 

William  G.  Parham,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  III 

Melvin  J.  Pierce Marketing  Specialist  III 

Arthur  K.  Pitzer Marketing  Specialist  III 

Glenda  B.  Pleasant Accounting  Clerk  I 

Lois  M.  Pleasants Laboratory  Technician  III 

H.  D.  Quessenberry Marketing  Specialist  IV 

B.  S.  Rich Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Walter  M.  Sawyer Marketing  Specialist  II 

Ellis  B.  Shands Marketing  Specialist  II 

Carson  W.  Sheffield Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Beatrice  L.  Smith Stenograph er  III 

Curtis  F.  Tarleton Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Carl  H.  Tower Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Vivian  L.  Tray  wick ...Marketing  Specialist  II 

Euris  R.  Vanderford Marketing  Specialist  II 

Grace  F.  Watkins Laboratory  Technician  I 

Pauline  M.  Watkins Typist  I 

Dewey  C.  Wayne Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Phillip  R.  Williams Marketing  Specialist  II 

Pearl  F.  Williford Accounting  Clerk  II 

Barbara  J.  Wood... Stenographer  II 

Dairy 

Francis  Patterson Director  of  Dairy  Services 

Lafayette  H.  Boykin,  Jr Dairy  Specialist  II 

Charles  W.  Dunn.. Laboratory  Helper 

Elmo  H.  Hollomon Dairy  Specialist  II 

Paul  R.  Jordan,  Jr Bacteriologist  II 

John  R.  McGlamery Dairy  Specialist  II 
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W.  L.  McLeod _____ _. Dairy  Specialist  III 

Robert  G.  Pakkish___ __ ...Dairy  Specialist  II 

Margaret  L.  Stubbs Chemist  I 

Mary  M.  Weathers . _ Stenographer  II 

Giles  M.  Williams.— Dairy  Specialist  II 

Entomology 

C.  H.  Bbannon State  Entomologist 

Hugh  I.  Alfobd,  Jr Entomologist  II 

Norma  W.  Dixon Stenographer  II 

Alfred  S.  Elder Entomologist  II 

James  F.  Greene __ Entomologist  II 

J.  A.  Harris ..Entomologist  III 

Roy  M.  Schmarkey . Entomologist  II 

Jesse  F.  Sessions... — :_ ...Entomologist  II 

D.  L.  Wray Entom ologist  III 

Seed  Laboratory 

George  E.  Spain Director  of  Seed  Testing 

William  W.  Allen Seed  Specialist 

James  M.  S.  Blocker Seed  Specialist 

Shirley  S.  Bowling .....Seed  Analyst  II 

Magdalene  G.  Brummitt Seed  Analyst  III 

Kaye  H.  Buffaloe Stenographer  II 

Robert  C.  Burris Seed  Specialist 

Frances  H.  Colvin Seed  Analyst  II 

Virginia  B.  Griffin Seed  Analyst  II 

Theodora  W.  King Seed  Analyst  II 

Joseph  I.  Lewis.— _ ._ __ Seed  Specialist 

Feed  L.  McHan — Seed  Specialist 

Murphy  G.  McKenzie,  Jr Seed  Specialist 

Virginia  L.  B.  Teal.— Seed  Analyst  I 

Mildred  W.  Thomas ....Seed  Analyst  II 

Analytical 

E.  W.  Constable State  Chem ist 

Sidney  M.  Albritton _ Chemist  I 

Theron  Alexander Chemist  II 

Henry  0.  Austin.— Feed,  Fertiliser  <£•  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

Elizabeth  B.  Barefoot Stenographer  II 

Henry  W.  Barnes,  Jr Chemist  III 

Elizabeth  F.  Bartholomew Microanalyst 

Stanley  E.  Berkshire  ___ Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Z.  B.  Bradford Chemist  III 

Burney  A.  Britt Chemist  II 

David  E.  Buffaloe... _ Chemist  III 

William  B.  Buffaloe Chemist  II 

Georgie  T.  Bynum Typist  HI 

Margaret  B.  Carter Chemist  II 

James  A.  Chapman ._ haooratory  Helper 

Dorothy  M.  Davis Sten  ographer  III 

Jerry  M.  Dismukes... ...Chemist  I 

John  J.  Filicky Chemist  II 

Evelyn  A.  Freeman ..Stenographer  II 

Robert  L.  Fbeeman _ Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Charles  H.  Godwin,  Jr Food,  Drug  d-  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Peabl  G.  Gray Stenographer,  III 
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William  M.  Harris Chemist  II 

Samuel  H.  Hinton   Laboratory  Helper 

Velva  E.  Hudson ....Typist  III 

Harold  L.  Jackson Food  Chemist 

Jesse  G.  Jernigan _ Food  Chemist 

Vera  C.  Johnson ....Chemist  II 

Frances  L.  Liles '_ Stenographer  II 

H.  D.  Matheson Chemist  II 

Clyde  E.  Matthews _ Chemist  I 

W.  P.  Matthews Chemist  III 

Harry  A.  Miller ..__ Chemist   V 

William  A.  Morgan Laboratory  Helper 

Fred  P.  Nooe Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

H.  F.  Pickering Chemist  III 

J.  S.  Pittard . Chem  ist  III 

Charles  H.  Rand Laboratory  Helper 

L.  B.  Rhodes Food  Chemist 

Clyde  W.  Roberts Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Carolyn  W.  Robinson Chemist  I 

Willie  L.  Smith Laboratory  Helper 

William  Sylyer,  Jr Laboratory  Helper 

Robert  N.  Tulloch Chemist  IV 

William  T.  Vick Chemist  II 

George  R.  Winstead,  III Chemist  II 

Crop  Statistics 

John  T.  Richardson Administrative  Officer  II 

Raymond  R.  Alford,  Jr Office  Machine  Operator 

Supervisor  GS  IV 

Mary  S.  Allen Research  Analyst  I 

Thomas  W.  Brand,  Jr Analyst  Statistician  GS-12 

Charlie  H.  Cross,  Jr Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  III 

Martha  F.  Early Research  Analyst  I 

Terry  M.  Edwards Duplicating  Equipment  Operator  II 

Evelyn  L.  Finch Vari-Type  Operator  II 

Jewell  B.  Hussey Research  Assistant 

Ida  L.  King Research  Assistant 

Minnie  H.  Langley Sten ographer  II 

Florine  C.  Leonard Research  Assistant 

Mary  F.  Lloyd Vari-Type  Operator  II 

Carrie  M.  Mann Research  Assistant 

Mary  D.  Matthews ....:....: Research  Assistant 

Natalie  R.  Shearin _-____: .- :_... Research  Assistant 

Robert  H.  Tilley .-.: Analytical  Statistician  GS-11 

Olap  Wakefield. : Agricultural  Statistician  GS-13 

Harry  A.  White Analytical  Statistician  GS-12 

John  W.  Williams,  III Research  Analyst  II 

Soil  Testing 

Preston  H.  Reid Director  of  Soil  Testing 

John  O.  Anderson Laboratory  Helper 

Dorothy  T.  Beck Stenographer  III 

Jean  L.  Boulier Chemist  I 

Carolyn  O.  Copeland Chemist  II 

Joseph  E.  Douglas '. Laboratory  Helper 

Audrey  H.  Hayes Laboratory  Technician  I 

Mildred  H.  Helms Laboratory  Technician  III 

Carolyn  C.  Holt Stenographer  II 
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Alice  J.  Honeycutt— Stenographer  II 

Yvonne  L.  Hudson.. Typist  I 

William  S.  Lamm _. ...Agronomist  I 

Juanita  U.  Matthews ...Lao  oratory  Technician  III 

Gerald  D.  McCart...  Agronomist  II 

Carl  E.  Schauble Agronomist  I 

Mary  R.  Smith Chemist  I 

Donna  E.  Williams Stenographer  I 

Sue  P.  Williams Chemist  I 

Veterinary 

Hal  Jtjdd  Rollins State  Veterinarian 

Josephine  A.  Allen ......Stenographer  III 

John  Dean  Baker Veterinarian  III 

Marvin  A.  Batchelor Livestock  Inspector 

Charles  R.  Border.. Veterinarian  III 

Joe  W.  Burks — ._ .....Veterinarian  II 

Rowland  H.  Butler Clerk  I 

Allie  W.  Carter Livestock  Inspector 

Julius  B.  Cashion Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ivey  P.  C.  Cashwell _ ..Laboratory  Technician  II 

Jesse  J.  Causby.... Poultry  Specialist  II 

Kenneth  G.  Church . Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  H.  Clegg Poultry  Specialist  I 

William  W.  Clements Veterinarian  III 

Alton  L.  Corbett Livestock  Inspector 

Eugene  C.  Couch Poultry  Specialist  I 

Thomas  E.  Crumpler. _. ....Livestock  Inspector 

Lilly  F.  Daughtry Stenographer  II 

Thomas  G.  Dickson... • ..Veterinarian  III 

Guy  E.  Dowd— .- Poultry  Specialist  I 

Dewey  M.  Edwards Livestock  Inspector 

Frank  R.  Enloe Veterinarian  I 

James  A.  Frazier _ Poultry  Specialist  II 

L.  J.  Fourie Poultry  Specialist  III 

George  D.  Fuller Livestock  Inspector 

Mary  B.  Gooch Laboratory  Technician  II 

William  B.  Griffin ....Veterinarian  III 

Julian  E.  Guyton JPoultry  Specialist  I 

Ralph  Hamilton Veterinarian   II 

Willis  R.  Harrell Laboratory  Helper 

Oscar  F.  Hill Livestock  Inspector 

George  Hinton Laboratory  Helper 

Geneva  C.  Hunt __ Stenographer  II 

G.  W.  Ivey ...Poultry  Specialist  II 

Evelyn  M.  Jernigan Stenographer  II 

Austin  R.  Johnson Veterinarian  III 

William  W.  Keever ...Livestock  Inspector 

James  D.  Kelley Poultry  Specialist  I 

Irene  K.  Kilpatrick ..Laboratory  Technician  II 

Mary  L.  Kinsaul... Laboratory  Technician  II 

Eunice  G.  Lipham Laboratory  Technician  II 

Fred  D.  Long Poultry  Specialist  I 

Thomas  B.  Love Poultry  Specialist  I 

Paul  C.  Marley. _. ._-_ ._ Poultry  Specialist  I 

Oren  D.  Massey,  Jr Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  R.  Miller. _ __ Veterinarian  II 

Corrine  K.  Murray Laboratory  Technician  II 

Nadine  R.  Nesbit Laboratory  Technician  II 

Christine  B.  Oliver Laboratory  Technician  III 
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Walter  G.  Pearson Veterinarian  III 

Peter  S.  Penland Poultry  Specialist  I 

Herbert  P.  Perry.—. Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ollie  C.  Pickbal Livestock  Inspector 

Clifford  W.  Pittman Veterinarian  III 

Lucy  D.  Ponder Laboratory  Technician  III 

Hugh  M.  Powell Veterinarian  III 

Othell  H.  Pbice Stenographer  II 

Verlin  E.  Reese Poultry  Specialist  I 

Lola  S.  Reinckens Stenographer  II 

James  U.  Richabdson Laboratory  Helper 

Delores  M.  Romeo Laboratory  Technician  II 

Ned  M.  Ross Veterinarian  II 

Terbell  B.  Ryan Veterinary  Virologist 

Phil  R.  Saxdidge. Poultry  Specialist  I 

Geobge  W.  Simpson.. Poultry  Specialist  I 

Chables  E.  Smith Laboratory  Helper 

Dixie  D.  Southabd Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ida  C.  Starling Laboratory  Technician  II 

Mildred  C.  Summers Laboratory  Technician  II 

John  S.  Theiss Veterinarian  III 

Napoleon  B.  Tyler Veterinarian  III 

Mary  G.  Van  Horn Laboratory  Technician  II 

Claude  G.  Wilkes Veterinarian  III 

Kenneth  C.  Wilkins Laboratory  Helper 

Thebon  S.  Williams Veterinarian  III 

John  R.  Woody Poultry  Specialist  I 

Thomas  F.  Zweigart,  Jr Director  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

Reseabch  Stations 

Cecil  D.  Thomas Director  of  Research  Stations 

Elwood  A.  Allen Maintenance  Man  I 

Edward  R.  Askew Agriculture  Research  Assistant  III 

Emmett  K.  Atwood Agriculture  Research  Assistant  III 

Christine  H.  Baker Typist  II 

Wallace  R.  Bakee,  Jb Farm  Superintendent  II 

Robebt  L.  Batts Farm  Han d 

Elton  Bazemoee __ Farm  Equipment  Operator 

George  D.  Betts Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Jack  M.  Blalock __ Farm  Worker 

Peecy  L.  Bbaswell Farm  Hand 

Gene  Bbitt Agriculture  Research  Assistant  IV 

William  K.  Bbock... Farm  Foreman  II 

Theodobe  R.  Burleson,  Jr Farm  Foreman  II 

Norman  E.  Callahan Farm  Foreman  II 

J.  M.  Cabb Farm  Superintendent  II 

Aubbey  Chesson — -~ _ _ _ Farm  Hand 

Samuel  J.  Childs... Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Geobge  E.  Cowan Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Hobace  R.  Cox _ Farm  Superintendent  II 

Rufus  Cubtis Livestock  Man 

Wallace  J.  Dickens Farm  Superintendent  II 

James  R.  Edwabds Farm  Superintendent  II 

Ernest  W.  English Farm  Foreman  II 

Rogeb  D.  Evans Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Ronald  V.  Finney Farm  Hand 

Elizabeth  Floyd Stenographer  II 

James  W.  Geobge Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Billy  J.  Greene Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Thomas  E.  Habpeb Farm  Equipment  Operator 
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Joe  W.  Hall.  Jr.  Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Bernice  H.  Harret.l _. Stenographer  II 

Garfield  Harris Farm  Foreman  II 

Mildred  H.  Harris Stenographer  II 

Hiram  Hawkins _ Farm  Hand 

William  C.  Holder Livestock  Man 

Ralph  L.  Howard Agriculture  Research  Assistant  II 

Horace  G.  Hudson.- ... General  Utility  Man 

Chester  Kearney Farm  Hand 

Susan  D.  Killebrew Stenographer  I 

James  A.  Kuykendall Farm  Worker 

Ruth  0.  Lane _ .__. Typist  I 

Edward  S.  Lassiteb Farm  Foreman  II 

Mitchell  R.  Ledford Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Winston  Lee,  Jr Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Anne  Y.  Lentz.— _ Stenographer  II 

Ted  W.  Luther... Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Charles  H.  Luton Farm  Foreman  II 

Willie  L.  McCaden Farm  Hand 

Wilson  C.  McCaden Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Hayes  L.  McClure Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Casper.  D.  McLamb Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Clyde  Z.  McSwain,  Jr Farm  Superintendent  II 

Jacob  B.  Matthews Livestock  Man 

Paul  D.  Matthews Farm  Worker 

Lonnie  Mosby.  Jr Agriculture  Research  Assistant  I 

Geraldine  P.  Narron Stenographer  II 

Lena  M.  Neaves Stenographer  I 

Melvin  L.  Oliver Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Bobby  J.  Padgett Farm  Hand 

James  M.  Peace Farm  Hand 

Ben  D.  Rackley Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Walter  C.  Rackley... _ Farm  Equipment  Operator 

J.  L.  Rea.  Jr Farm  Superintendent  II 

Charles  G.  Reagan Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Leroy  Rich Farm  Hand 

Theodore  R.  Rich Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Melvin  G.  Richest Livestock  Man 

Claude  S.  Roupe Farm  Equipment  Operator 

John  Sasser,  Jr Farm  Foreman  II 

Gordon  D.  Sheets Farm  Foreman  II 

Julia  L.  Skinner Typist  I 

Homer  G.  Smith . Livestock  Man 

Robert  M.  Smith. Farm  Foreman  II 

Jean  W.  Spruhl.. ....Stenographer  I 

Thilbert  A.  Suggs Agriculture  Research  Assistant  IV 

Jesse  W.  Sumner Farm  Superintendent  II 

Henry  M.  Tallardy Clerk  II 

Dan  L.  Taylor ...... : Agriculture  Research  Assistant  III 

James  C.  Taylor — Farm  Foreman  II 

John  H.  Thomas : .. General  Utility  Man 

Levy  C.  Todd Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Charles  H.  Tomlin Livestock  Man 

Willie  C.  Trivett..- Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Dana  F.  Tugman Farm  Superintendent  II 

Earl  E.  Vickery Farm  Worker 

Richard  E.  Walls Farm  Hand 

Randolph  Whitley Agriculture  Research  Assistant  III 

B.  L.  Williams Stenographer  II 

James  H.  Williams. ..... Form  Hand 
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W,  Woouhow  Williams ..Farm  Equipment  Operator 

Floyd  W.  Yancey  Farm  Hand 

Weights  and  Measures 

Johx  I.  Moure.. _. Weights  d  Measures,  Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspection  Supervisor 

Cecil  C.  Aberxathy... Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  II 

Walter  R.  Burxette Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  II 

Grady  F.  Hall..— Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Lester  B.  Hardin... Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Curtis  G.  Harris Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  I 

Robert  B.  Hyatt Liquid  Fertilizer  Specialist 

Mariox"  L.  Kixuaw,  Jr Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Grover  R.  Kiser .__. Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Sally  D.  McGahey... Stenographer  II 

Rufus  A.  Malloy Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Josephine  A.  Mettrey Sten  ographer  II 

Doxxie  G.  Perry '. Weights  &  Measures  Inspector 

Leroy  S.  Plyler Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

Lelaxd  W.  Poole Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  1 

Ned  A.  Powell Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  II 

William  D.  Taylor Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

James  M.  Vestal.  Jr Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

William  D.  Wilson Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  1 

Dvx*  C.  Worley.__. Weights  d  Measures  Inspector 

State  Museum 

H.  T.  Davis Museum  Director 

Ludie  V.  Ashe Maid 

William  L.  Hamxeti Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  II 

Grace  R.  Johx Stenographer  II 

Erxest  R.  Joxks Janitor-Messenger 

William  M.  Palmer ....  Natural  Science  Museum  Curator  I 

Sara  D.  Prixce Clerk  II 


Custodial 

Henry  L.  Hali Stock  Clerk  I 

Rorert  Harris Stock  Clerk  1 


Farmers  Market 

James  A.  Graham Manager 

Virgixia  P.  Johxsox Stenographer  III 


Gasolixe  axd  Oil  Ixspectiox 

C.  D.  Baucom Superintendent  of  Weights  <&  Measures  and 

Director  of  Gasoline  and  Oil 

Carey  M.  Ashley Chemist  1 

Miltox  Bareeoot Gasoline  &  Oil  Insjieetor 

Malver  L.  Boyette ■.... Gasoline  d  Oil  Inspector 

Glextxt  R.  Cates - _ ...Chemist  I 

Robert  F.  Comer .„., Liquefied  Gas  Inspector 

Jack  C.  Connolly,  II Chemist  1 

Miltoxt  C.  Converse— Chemist  II 
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Emerson  B.  Deese,  Jr Liquefied  Gas  Engineer 

Joseph  Denton..__ _.._ ._ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Paul  H.  Etheridge _ Chemist  I 

Alicegrae  F.  Ferrell Accounting  Clerk  II 

Thomas  P.  Gore.__._ _____ Chemist  I 

Forrest  G.  Hall. __ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Roy  B.  Hallman Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Elliott  Harrison Laboratory  Helper 

Hlgh  F.  Hayes Chemist  II 

Horace  E.  Herman ____ Calibrator 

Connie  B.  Hines,  Sr _ Calibrator 

Jewel  E.  Holden Chemist  I 

Ira  G.  Holloway Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Laura  E.  Hood Stenographer  II 

William  B.  Humphrey,  Jr Chemist  I 

Edwin  H.  Hutchins Chemist  II 

Dorval  T.  Jones Chemist  I 

Herman  L.  Jones Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Samuel  K.  Kelly Chemist  I 

Harold  U.  Kinder ...Gasoline  dc  Oil  Inspector 

Richard  W.  King Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Curtis  R.  Lindsay Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Alice  S.  Long Stenographer  I 

T.  Paul  Lopp Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  H.  McArver Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  E.  Mullen Chemist  I 

W.  T.  O'Briant Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Douglas  M.  Pait Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

William  H.  Perry Calibrator 

Edsel  H.  Privette Calibrator 

Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  Jr Chemist  II 

Clyde  W.  Reeves Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

James  R.  Rivers Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Joseph  C  Roebuck Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Frank  L.  Rouse Calibrator 

Milton  H.  Rowe,  Sr _ Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

David  W.  Sanders Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Adam  D.  Scott Chemist  I 

H.  L.  Shankle _ __. Chemist  IT 

J.  T.  Shaw Chemist  II 

Harry  W.  Shelton Chemist  I 

Ray  D.  Sigmon ___. Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Koy  S.  Smith Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

David  B.  Spivey Calibrator 

Betty  P.  Strobel Stenographer  II 

Ralph  G.  Thornburg Chemist  II 

James  E.  Turpin Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

James  P.  Whitfield,  Sr Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Worth  E.  Williams Gasoline  &  Oil  Inspector 

Howard  L.  Woodliee Chemist  I 

Gordon    S.    Young Calibrator 

Cooperative  Inspection  Service 

James  M.  Clark Marketing  Specialist  II 

Paulette  F.  Godwin . _ _.. — ....Stenographer  I 

Beulah  B.  Pearce _ Accounting  Clerk  II 

Eldridge  C.  Price _. ___ Marketing  Specialist  III 

Samuel  G.  Rand__ Marketing  Specialist  II 

Daniel  E.  Wf.ster__ Marketing  Specialist  II 
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Egg  Marketing  Act 

William  H.  McCillen.    Marketing  Specialist  11 

Arthur  C.  McCurrt -Marketing  Specialist  1 

Frederick  D.  Rowe Marketing  Specialist  II 

Larry  E.  Tetterton Marketing  Specialist  III 

Sara  P  Wells . Stenographer  II 

Warehouse 

A.  B.  Fairley Warehouse  System  Superintendent 

Lindbergh  L.  Brown ___. ..Warehouse  Examiner 

Hazel  K.  Cobb Clerk  II 

Judy  A.  Stacy _ Stenographer  II 

Martha  E.  Swindell Stenographer  II 

Pest  Control 

Rudolph  E.  Howell.. Entomologist  111 

Joanna  L.  Crumpler Stenographer  II 

Norman  R.  Howell Pest  Control  Inspector 

Credit  Union 

W.  V.  Didawick Credit  Union  Administrator 

A.  S.  Bynum _ Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Joseph  M.  Jones Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Rodney  C.  Orndorff .....Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Esther  Marie  Parrish Stenographer  II 

Howard  Leroy  Pitahn Fiscal  Examiner  III 

Edwin  C.  Swartz Fiscal  Examiner  II 

Distribution  of  Surplus  Commodities 

Samuel  T.  Avera .._. Food  Distribution  Supervisor 

Raymond  M.  Chadwick Stock  Clerk  1 

Raleigh  T.  Daniel Food  Distribution  Supervisor 

Gladys  R.  Dudley.... Stenographer  III 

Catherine  S.  Holden Typist  II 

James  M.  Hunter,  Jr Warehouseman 

Cecil  L.  Morris Warehouseman 

Geraldine  P.  Pearce. Accounting  Clerk  II 

William  C.  Taylor Food  Distribution  Supervisor 

State  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection 

Earl  W.  Stapp State  Supervisor,  Meat  d  Poultry  Inspection 

William  L.  Abbott Veterinarian  III 

Edward  M.  Athay Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  H.  Baker Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Willard  S.  Barbery Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clarence  B.  Barker Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  V.  Batchelor Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julian  C.  Beale Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Wade  W.  Beasley Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

John  D.  Bell _ ...Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Archie  C.  Bone Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  G.  Boyd.  Jr.. Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Billy  R.  Bradshaw Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  1 

Jasper  F.  Brisson,  Jr.. — ...Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 
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Wiley  G.  Broughton Meat  &  {Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  C.  Brown Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Alden  E.  Bryson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Alvin  G.  Buchanan Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  C.  Buchanan Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Frank  D.  Burns Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Eddie  W.  Cain,  Jr Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Hugh  B.  Campbell _         Veterinarian  II 

James  H.  Cashwell Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Sadie  H.  Chase Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Sylvester  H.  Clayton Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Algie  D.  Cobb Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Creole Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  E.  Creel Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Picked    Crocker Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  J.  DeMarcus  .___ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Eldridge  H.  Dodson,  Jr Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Leola  D.  Drake .Stenographer  II 

Norman  C.  Eason __ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James    B.    Edwards _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Waitus  H.  Edwards Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ted  L.  Eller Meat.  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ruie  A.  Eubanks,  Jr Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lindsay   B.   Fant Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Linwood  E.  Felts Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Kenneth  W.  Gardner Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clifford  W.  Goodwin — Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Henry  L.  Hall........ ...Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Paul  J.  Hedgepeth .....Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Hodges Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James    F.    Holcomb Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Conley  G.  Isenberg Veterinarian  II 

Dallie  B.  Jackson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Eugene  R.  Jackson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  M.  Jackson,  Jr... __ Veterinarian  II 

James  T.  Jackson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Daniel  E.  V.  Johnson Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  E.  Johnson ...Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  E.  Jones Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Cornelius  W.  Jonkheer___ _ .___  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Gforge  M.  Kerr Veterinarian  II 

William  P.  Lassiter Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edmond   D.    Massad___ ...Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Woodrow  E.  McGimseY—.- Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

William  C  Medlin '. Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  W.  Menius Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Bill  P.  Miller __ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Edward  B.  Moore .......„_ ___ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ford  W.  Morris _ Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Clare  W.  Nielsen Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Thomas  O.  Nilsen Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Houston  Odom Veterinarian  II 

Alexander  W.  Outterbridge____ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  R.  Oxford __ _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Herbert  R.  Palmer,  Sr.— Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Charles  M.  Parrish Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Fred  R.  Parrish.— _ ___ ....Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Julius  M.  Peters.. -__ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Ophelia  Pickett__._.  ._.__. Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Basil  W.  Pshyk Veterinarian  II 

James  R.  Radford , Meat  d  Poultry  Inspector  I 
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Joseph  V.  Randolph Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  C.  Ransom,  Je Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Jerry  B.  Reeves Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Harvey  G.  Roper Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Nicholas  F.  Shine —Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  II 

Roxie  R,  Siler — Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Thomas  L.  Sink Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  W.  Spivey,  Sr —  Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Walter  C.  Stone Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

George  M.  Sullivan _ Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

William  G.  Sullivan —.Veterinarian  II 

James  W.  Tillman Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Peggy  R.  Upchurch Stenographer  II 

Gilda  F.  Wade Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Elvis    C.   Wall... Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Zeno  H.  Weaver Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Doris  M.  Whaley... _. Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  Wheeler Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

James  C.  White Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Lewis  L.  Wiseman Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Labin  T.  Woodlief Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

Richard  C.  Yarbrough Meat  &  Poultry  Inspector  I 

North  Carolina  State  Fair 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Kipp Administrative  Assistant 

James  Dougald  Coxe_._ Public  Information  Officer  III 

Mrs.  Charles  Hagleb _, Stenographer  II 

Mrs.  Myra  S.  Stone Typist  II 

Troy  Bunn Mainten ance  Mechanic 

Harris  Lee  Jones... ...Laborer 


Troubles  Can  Spell  Opportunity 

By  L.  Y.  Ballentine 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  North  Carolina 


(The  following  article,  prepared  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Wilson 
Daily  Times  for  its  1964  Tobacco  Edition,  turned  out  to  be  Commissioner 
Ballentine's  last  message  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The  article  was 
published  posthumously  by  the  Wilson  paper  on  August  21,  1964.) 

'Tobacco  is  in  trouble."  That  is  a  statement  we  are  hearing 
and  reading  frequently  these  days.  There  are  those  who  seem 
to  believe  that  North  Carolina's  agricultural  economy,  now  so 
heavily  weighted  by  the  golden  leaf,  may  very  soon  have  to  "go 
off  the  gold  standard." 

The  prophets  of  gloom  point  to  the  drop  in  last  year's  average 
price,  the  record  high  holdings  of  stocks  by  the  Stabilization 
Corporation,  the  10  percent  cut  in  acreage  allotments,  and  most 
of  all  to  a  dubious  future  as  a  result  of  the  Surgeon  General's  re- 
port on  Smoking  and  Health. 

In  my  opinion,  such  pessimism  is  not  justified.  Neither  deny- 
ing nor  discounting  these  factors,  and  admitting  that  the  cur- 
rent tobacco  picture  is  not  the  brightest  in  its  history,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  will  be  solved  and  that  tobacco  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  State's  agricultural  and 
over-all  economy. 

Tobacco  has  been  in  trouble  before.  Throughout  its  history 
it  has  been  periodically  attacked  as  a  health  hazard,  yet  never 
has  medical  science  pinpointed  the  nature  of  the  hazard,  other 
than  immoderation  which  is  a  health  hazard  in  eating,  drinking, 
exercising,  or  almost  any  phase  of  human  activity.  The  tobacco 
farmer  has  been  in  trouble  from  time  to  time  when  buyers  have 
made  sudden  changes  in  their  quality  demands,  but  our  growers 
and  plant  breeders  have  swiftly  adjusted  to  the  changes.  Mount- 
ing stocks  of  tobacco  have  occasioned  concern  in  some  years,  but 
when  this  happens  our  growers  willingly  accept  the  acreage  cuts 
necessary  to  keep  supply  and  demand  near  enough  in  balance  to 
permit  the  continued  profitable  production  of  tobacco. 

However,  tobacco's  current  troubles  can  be  turned  to  future 
advantage  if  it  causes  us  to  re-assess  the  State's  agriculture  po- 
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sition.  We  should  of  course  make  strenuous  efforts  to  solve  to- 
bacco's problems  and  to  maintain  or  increase  its  total  importance 
to  our  economy,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  now  be  redoub- 
ling our  efforts  to  decrease  its  relative  importance. 

We  have  been  moving  in  that  direction  for  the  past  decade. 
In  1950  tobacco  accounted  for  59  percent  of  the  State's  total  cash 
farm  income,  while  in  1962  it  accounted  for  only  48  percent.  But 
we  have  not  been  moving  fast  enough  or  far  enough,  nor  with 
sufficient  unanimity.  During  this  period  tobacco's  percentage 
of  the  total  cash  income  from  crops  has  remained  practically  un- 
changed, indicating  some  expansion  of  our  livestock  and  poultry 
production,  but  little  real  progress  in  expanding  our  production 
of  vegetables  and  other  crops  which  are  not  in  surplus  supply 
and  hence  not  under  acreage  controls. 

Each  year  I  see  reports  of  individual  farmers  or  small  groups 
of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  who  hail  with  enthusiasm 
a  vegetable  crop  or  some  other  new  line  of  production  which  has 
returned  them  considerably  more  net  income  per  acre  than  an 
acre  of  tobacco.  But  these  ventures  are  scattered,  and  some- 
times enthusiasm  wanes  in  another  year  when  growers  find  the 
marketing  is  a  rather  chancey  business  because  there  isn't  suf- 
ficiently large  and  continuing  production.  Yet  North  Carolina 
isn't  nearly  producing  its  own  food  needs  and  almost  entirely 
ignoring  the  large  market  in  other  states  at  its  doorstep.  Some 
few  farmers,  of  course,  are  cashing  in  on  these  opportunities,  but 
not  enough  of  them  are  doing  so  nor  have  we  taken  a  serious, 
concerted  approach  to  producing  for  both  the  fresh  and  process- 
ing markets  and  developing  the  markets  for  such  production. 

Similarly,  some  of  our  farmers  who  have  gone  into  livestock 
production  to  supplement  their  income  have  become  discouraged 
and  dropped  out  in  a  year  when  there  was  a  drop  in  the  farm 
price.  But  some  other  farmers,  with  foresight  and  determina- 
tion to  stay  in  the  business  of  livestock  production,  find  in  these 
seasons  of  downward  fluctuation  an  opportunity  to  buy  animals 
to  build  up  their  herds.  As  with  food  crops,  North  Carolina  is 
deficit  in  meat  production  for  its  own  consumption  or  even  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  meat  processing  plants  already  in  the 
State. 

Tobacco's  present  problems  could  well  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
for  North  Carolina  agriculture  and  North  Carolina's  whole  econ- 
omy. Too  long  has  the  glitter  of  our  golden  leaf  blinded  our  eyes 
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to  other  resources  of  great  economic  importance.  If  the  present 
situation  causes  us  to  really  take  stock  of  these  other  resources 
and  begin  seriously  to  plan  for  using  them  —  not  just  in-and-out 
or  here-and-there,  but  as  organized,  coordinated  factors  in  our 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  —  we  can  achieve  in- 
calculable gains. 

Tobbaco  can  and  will  continue  to  make  its  big  contribution  to 
the  State's  economy,  but  we  know  that  its  potential  for  expan- 
sion is  limited  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Per  capita  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  will  undoubtedly  climb  back  to  normal  levels 
within  a  short  time,  and  as  our  population  grows  we  can  expect 
to  see  the  tobacco  industry  grow.  But  a  realistic  appraisal  com- 
pels us  to  face  the  fact  that  it  will  experience  no  sudden,  sharp 
expansion  in  the  immediate  future. 

Meantime,  however,  per  capita  demands  for  so  many  other 
agricultural  commodities  we  could  be  producing  are  increasing 
annually  along  with  our  increasing  population. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  future  of  tobacco  is  a  dismal  picture, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  future  of  North  Carolina  agriculture  and 
North  Carolina's  economy  will  be  considerably  brighter  if  we  be- 
gin to  see  tobacco  in  its  proper  perspective  —  that  is,  as  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  of  tremendous  economic  importance  to  the 
State,  but  also  as  only  one  of  many  kinds  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction which  can  also  be  of  tremendous  economic  importance. 
North  Carolina  is  too  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  agricultural  op- 
portunities to  put  any  one  crop  on  a  throne  as  "king"  and  permit 
it  to  hold  tyrannical  sway  over  our  whole  agricultural  economy. 


BIENNIAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Administration 

(NOTE:  On  June  9,  1964,  Agriculture  Commissioner  L. 
Y.  Ballentine  suffered  a  heart  attack.  Although  apparently 
making  good  progress,  he  had  not  been  able  to  return  to  his 
office  when  a  second  attack  resulted  in  his  sudden  death  on 
July  19.  Therefore,  this  chapter  of  the  Biennial  Report, 
usually  prepared  by  the  Commissioner,  has  been  compiled 
and  prepared  by  staff  members  in  the  administrative 
offices. ) 

In  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1960-1962,  Commissioner  L.  Y.  Ballentine  dis- 
cussed the  multiplicity  of  programs  and  complexity  of  problems 
confronting  the  department  as  a  result  of  rapidly  increasing  tech- 
nological developments  and  a  tighter  over-all  economy.  He  wrote 
of  these  factors,  plus  the  need  for  an  unbroken  chain  of  pro- 
tective services  from  raw  materials  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
as  having  increased  demands  on  the  department  in  all  areas  of 
its  work. 

In  the  1962-1964  biennium  these  increased  demands  have 
accelerated.  The  department's  administrators  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  had  to  deal  with  still  more  problems,  and  make 
even  more  difficult  decisions,  by  reason  of  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  new  products  or  old  products  in  new  forms.  "New" 
is  the  big  word  in  selling  and  advertising  today ;  and  usually  this 
word  is  based  on  some  scientific  or  technological  claim,  often  on 
somewhat  dubious  evidence.  The  pressures  of  competition  fre- 
quently cause  new  products  to  be  put  on  the  market  before  they 
have  been  adequately  tested  or  approved  by  the  authorities  legally 
responsible  for  doing  so.  This  situation  calls  for  comparably 
increasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  department  in  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  for  so  many  programs  which  affect  the 
health  or  pocketbook  of  every  citizen  in  the  state. 

Details  of  the  department's  work  as  carried  out  by  its  various 
divisions  are  reported  in  the  chapters  of  this  report  prepared  by 
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each  division.  This  section  of  the  report  will  deal  with  those 
areas  of  responsibility  which  devolve  directly  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner and  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Activities  of  the  Administrative  Offices 

North  Carolina's  progress  places  great  demands  on  all  its 
State  officials  to  participate  in  coordinated  activities  at  both  the 
state  and  federal  levels.  During  the  past  biennium  the  North 
Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperative 
Work  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  with  the  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture.  In  1962  he  was  first  vice-president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  in  1963  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  that  organization. 
A  highlight  of  this  biennium  was  the  Annual  Convention  of  that 
Association,  held  for  the  first  time  in  North  Carolina.  That  took 
place  from  September  21  through  26,  1963,  in  Winston-Salem. 
The  some  250  people  who  attended  the  convention,  including  the 
heads  of  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  43  States,  were  most 
enthusiastic  over  all  they  saw  and  learned  of  North  Carolina's 
progress,  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  State's  hospitality.  The 
department  is  indebted  to  many  business  organizations  for  the 
fine  hospitality  they  offered  these  visiting  officials.  It  is  also 
indebted  to  the  Winston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  lend- 
ing staff  members  to  aid  in  welcoming  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams for  this  eventful  meeting  and  to  the  Winston-Salem  Police 
Department  for  police  escorts  through  the  city  for  the  convention 
tours. 

In  the  state,  the  Commissioner  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina  State 
College,  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Promotion  Committee,  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  North  Carolina  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council  on  Occupational 
Health,  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Educational  Television, 
the  Governor's  Resource  Planning  Committee,  the  North  Carolina 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition,  the  North  Carolina  Veterinary 
School  Selection  Committee,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  North  Car- 
lina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  Community  and  Area  Develop- 
ment and  the  Chairman  of  the  Army  Advisory  Committee. 
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Among  sights  seen  by  the  visiting  NASDA  dignitaries  was  the  State  House  (top) 
and  this  classic  cattle  farm  (bottom)  in  western  North  Carolina  where  the  superb 
beef  cattle  at  Arden  Farm  are  admired  by  the  group  on  tour. 
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By  legislation  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  Chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  State  Board  of  Gasoline 
and  Oil  Inspection  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame ;  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Milk  Commission,  the  Crop  Seed  Improvement  Board  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Advisory  Committee. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Structural  Pest  Control  Law  he  is  also 
responsible  for  employing  inspectors,  and  supervising  the  work 
they  perform  according  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Struc- 
tural Pest  Control  Commission.  The  law  also  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  member  of  the  department's  Entomology  Divi- 
sion staff  and  another  member  representing  the  department-at- 
large  on  that  Commission.  Since  its  organization  in  1955,  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Agriculture  John  L.  Reitzel  has  been  the 
appointee  representing  the  department-at-large,  and  since  July, 
1959,  he  has  been  Secretary  to  the  Commission.  J.  A.  Harris  is 
the  Entomology  Division's  Representative. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  also  represents 
the  Department  on  the  Animal  Nutrition  Committee  at  North 
Carolina  State. 

Mr.  Reitzel  was  also  named  Chairman  of  a  North  Carolina 
Advisory  Pecticide  Committee  appointed  by  Commissioner  Bal- 
lentine  in  the  spring  of  1964.  This  committee,  made  up  of  21 
persons  from  a  cross  section  of  all  elements  concerned  with  the 
manufacture,  sale,  use  and  safety  of  pesticides,  was  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  value  of  pesticides,  the  care  in  which 
they  are  processed  and  used,  and  the  continuing  vigilance  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  their  use. 

At  this  committee's  first  meeting,  held  on  May  21,  1964,  Com- 
missioner Ballentine  cited  the  use  of  pesticides  as  a  vital  factor 
in  America's  agricultural  pre-eminence  and  an  essential  tool  for 
modern  farming. 

"Nevertheless  there  are  many  who  persistently  condemn  agri- 
cultural pesticides  as  a  constant  hazard  to  human  health,  a  serious 
threat  to  wildlife  and  a  dangerous  trend  toward  upsetting  the 
balance  of  nature,"  he  continued.  "There  is  need  for  an  inten- 
sive effort  toward  bringing  about  a  rational  acceptance  of  this 
important  tool  if  our  agricultural  production  is  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  need  of  a  growing  population  and  share  in  feeding  and 
clothing  a  needy  world." 

Members  of  the  committee  appointed  by  Commissioner  Bal- 
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lentine  are  as  follows :  Dr.  David  Adams,  commissioner  of  com- 
mercial fisheries,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development ; 
C.  H.  Brannon,  state  entomologist,  N.  C.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Joe  R.  Clary,  division  of  vocational  agriculture,  Department 
of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  E.  W.  Constable,  state  chemist,  N.  C. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Stuart  T.  Critcher,  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission;  Horace  J.  Green,  chief,  pest  control  section, 
division  of  forestry,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment; Charles  M.  White,  sanitary  engineering  division,  and  Dr. 
William  L.  Wilson,  occupational  health  section,  State  Board  of 
Health;  Norman  J.  Winslow,  Washington,  field  crop  farmer. 

From  N.  C.  State :  George  D.  Jones,  head  of  entomology  exten- 
sion ;  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  head  of  department  of  food  science,  and 
Dr.  Clyde  Smith,  department  of  entomology.  A.  C.  Lawrence, 
Apex,  North  Carolina  State  Grange;  B.  C.  Mangum,  president, 
North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pressly, 
Raleigh,  consumer  interest ;  W.  Greyson  Quarles,  Raleigh,  dealer ; 
T.  L.  Reeves,  Pittsboro,  livestock  farmer;  Carl  D.  McDuffie, 
Raleigh,  selected  from  the  feed  industry;  Norfleet  L.  Sugg, 
Rocky  Mount,  selected  from  the  fertilizer  industry;  and  Jack 
Taylor,  Aberdeen,  selected  from  the  pesticide  industry. 

State  law  provides  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  render- 
ing plants  operating  in  this  state.  Unlike  most  laws  adminis- 
tered by  this  department,  authority  to  adopt  regulations  is  not 
placed  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  rendering  plant  in- 
spection committee.  Composition  of  the  committee  is  specified 
by  law  to  be  "one  member  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  who  shall  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  one  member  who  shall  be  designated 
by  the  State  Health  Director  and  who  shall  be  an  employee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  one  member  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 
Southeastern  Renderers  Association."  Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins,  State 
Veterinarian,  has  been  the  Department  of  Agriculture  member 
designated  to  serve  on  this  committee  since  it  was  organized  in 
1953. 

There  are  now  15  rendering  plants  licensed  to  operate  in  the 
state.  All  of  these  are  inspected  by  members  of  the  committee  at 
least  once,  some  several  times,  each  year  to  ensure  continued 
compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations. 
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A  law  enacted  in  1949  providing  for  supervision  of  all  agri- 
cultural fairs  in  the  state  is  administered  directly  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  There  are  no  funds  appropriated  for 
its  enforcement  and  the  inspection  work  is  "farmed  out"  among 
qualified  department  personnel.  This  arrangement  has  worked 
out  very  well,  so  far,  and  the  law  has  done  much  to  eliminate 
abuse  of  the  name  "fair"  by  undesirable  fly-by-night  carnivals 
and  tent  shows.  Under  the  law,  only  bona  fide  agricultural  and 
industrial  expositions  may  use  the  name  "fair"  and  those  classi- 
fied as  commercial  (charging  admission  or  operating  traveling 
shows  or  games)  must  be  licensed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture. To  obtain  such  license,  the  fairs  must  meet  minimum 
standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  were  74 
fairs  licensed  in  the  state  in  1962  and  73  in  1963.  On  inspection, 
four  of  the  1962  fairs  were  found  not  meeting  minimum  require- 
ments and  one  was  deficient  in  1963. 

A  shrine  for  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  was  completed  in 
the  early  months  of  1964.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Agri- 
culture Building  was  remodeled  and  decorated  and  the  shrine 
will  be  formally  dedicated  in  the  near  future. 

Legislation 

While  numerous  laws  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  amended  during  this  biennium,  only  two  totally  new 
programs  were  added  to  the  department's  responsibilities  by 
legislation. 

One  of  these  was  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  be  expended 
for  land  and  a  building  to  house  an  agricultural  and  livestock 
center  in  western  North  Carolina.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  charged  with  selecting  a  suitable  site  for  the  center, 
and  with  its  operation  and  maintenance.  The  Commissioner  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  western 
North  Carolina  counties.  The  committee  recommended  a  site 
which  was  offered  free  of  charge  by  the  City  of  Asheville  and  on 
May  28,  1964,  the  Council  of  State  voted  to  accept  this  land  for 
the  center.  At  the  end  of  this  biennium  the  site  was  being  sur- 
veyed preparatory  to  drawing  up  a  deed  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
state. 

The  second  new  program  was  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  co- 
operative State-Federal  agreements  with  the  United  States  De- 
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partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  an 
accelerated  hog  cholera  eradication  program,  and  appropriating 
money  for  indemnity  payments  to  farmers  for  swine  slaughtered 
in  furtherance  of  this  program.  Details  of  the  program  are  given 
in  the  Veterinary  Division  chapter  of  this  report. 

Personnel  Changes 

Dr.  Willard  Holden  Darst,  for  more  than  19  years  director  of 
the  department's  Seed  Testing  Division,  retired  as  of  November 
1,  1962.  Dr.  Darst  had  brought  his  laboratory  and  the  depart- 
ment's seed  inspection  work  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and 
had  also  played  a  large  part  in  developing  practical  and  workable 
laws  and  regulations  in  the  seed  control  program. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  Commissioner  Ballentine  said: 
"Dr.  Darst's  contributions  to  North  Carolina  agriculture  are  too 
numerous  to  list  in  complete  detail.  Among  the  most  outstanding, 
however,  has  been  his  initiation  of  on-the-spot  seed  inspection  by 
trained  seed  analysts.  This  innovation,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  revolutionized  the  seed  control  program  by  making  it  pos- 
sible to  detect  inferior  or  mislabeled  seed  before  it  has  been 
bought  and  planted  by  the  farmer.  His  organization  of  the  seed 
testing  laboratory,  plus  his  own  development  of  equipment  and 
techniques  to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  analytical  procedures,  have 
resulted  in  North  Carolina  receiving  the  highest  scoring  among 
official  seed  laboratories  of  the  Nation  on  several  occasions.  He 
was  largely  responsible  for  getting  the  necessary  legislation  for 
initiating  the  purebred  crop  seed  program  in  North  Carolina  in 
1929. 

"He  has  also  been  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in  the  development 
of  uniform  state  and  federal  seed  laws,  ever  alert  to  regulatory 
changes  needed  to  meet  the  fast  moving  changes  in  agriculture." 

George  E.  Spain,  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Darst,  came  to  this 
position  from  North  Carolina  State  where  he  had  been  an 
agronomy  extension  specialist  since  1956,  developing  educational 
programs  in  production,  marketing  and  utilization  of  field  crops, 
and  concerned  primarily  with  quality  seed,  superior  varieties, 
cultural  practice  and  other  factors  pertaining  to  quality  produc- 
tion. He  holds  a  B.  S.  degree  in  agricultural  education  from 
North  Carolina  State  and  an  M.  S.  degree  in  plant  breeding  econ- 
omy from  the  same  institution. 

On  February  15,  1964,  Dr.  E.  J.  Kamprath,  who  has  been  head 
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of  the  Soil  Testing  Division  for  six  years,  resigned  to  become  a 
full  time  Professor  of  Soil  Science  at  North  Carolina  State.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Preston  H.  Reid,  who  came  to  the  depart- 
ment from  North  Carolina  State  where  he  had  been  professor 
and  research  associate  in  the  Department  of  Soil  Science.  While 
at  State  he  had  been  in  charge  of  peanut  fertility  research  and 
also  did  research  in  soil  management,  crop  rotation  and  mineral 
nutrition  of  peanuts. 

On  April  1,  1964,  Dr.  N.  B.  Tyler,  veterinarian-in-charge  for 
North  Carolina  of  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication  branch  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  retired.  Dr.  Tyler  had  held 
the  position  since  1955,  but  was  assistant  inspector  in  charge  for 
North  Carolina  from  1939  until  he  was  named  to  the  top  post. 

Dr.  Tyler  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Harkins.  He  came  to 
North  Carolina  from  Florida,  where  he  had  been  assistant  ADE 
veterinarian-in-charge  since  1957.  Although  a  federal  position, 
the  veterinarian-in-charge  for  North  Carolina  is  housed  in  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  building  and  he  and  the  State 
Veterinarian  work  closely  together. 

On  February  2,  1964,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suffered 
the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  employees  in  point  of  service. 
Leland  M.  Nixon,  chemist  in  charge  of  the  department's  feed 
laboratories  had  been  in  the  department  for  43  years. 

"He  was  extremely  devoted  to  his  work  as  Feed  Chemist  in 
charge  of  feed  analyses,"  Commissioner  Ballentine  said.  "His 
contributions  to  the  regulatory  measures  protecting  farmers  in 
this  area  of  agriculture  are  of  immeasurable  value.  We  at  the 
department  will  sorely  miss  him." 

Replacing  Mr.  Nixon  is  Robert  N.  Tulloch,  who  has  been  with 
the  Analytical  Division  as  chemist  since  December  15,  1954.  Mr. 
Tulloch  has  had  several  years  specialization  in  this  type  of  anal- 
yses. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  is  the  regulatory  and  policy  making 
body  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  membership  cur- 
rently, and  by  long  tradition,  represents  the  finest  kind  of  intelli- 
gent agricultural  leadership  and  dedicated  public  service. 

The  Board  consists  of  ten  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  six-year  terms  of  office.    However,  the  law  provides  for  stag- 
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gered  terms,  so  that  not  all  expire  at  one  time,  and  requires  that 
the  members  shall  be  active  farmers  representing  the  major 
sections  and  types  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  multiplying  problems  of  progress  place  commensurately 
heavier  burdens  upon  this  Board.  Regulatory  provisions  on 
which  they  must  pass  increase  in  complexity  and  in  number.  The 
Board  members  are  all  busy  farmers  and  businessmen,  active  in 
many  civic  affairs  at  community  and  state  level.  Except  for  a 
nominal  pay  for  days  actually  in  session  or  traveling  on  business 
for  the  Board,  their  only  compensation  is  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  serving  their  state  and  their  nation.  Yet  they  give  without 
stint  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  business  of  the  Board  not 
only  in  formal  sessions  but  in  travel  and  other  activities  to  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  the  Department  and  North  Carolina  Agri- 
culture. 

Beginning  on  the  following  page  is  a  summary  of  matters 
brought  before  the  Board  in  sessions  totaling  13  days  during  this 
biennium.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsibility 
of  this  truly  "working"  board. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BOARD  MEETINGS 
1962-1964  Biennium 


October   15, 
Raleigh 


1962 


Appointment  of 
Seed   Test 
Division   Head 

Rental  or  Lease 
of  Property 

Right-of-Way 
Easement 


Warehouse 
Loans 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle 
C.  Griffin,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  David  Townsend. 

Approved  appointment  of  George  Spain  as  Head  of  Seed 
Testing  Division  replacing  Dr.  W.  H.  Darst,  retired. 

Subdelegated  authority  to  Commissioner  to  rent  or  lease 
property,  within  certain  limits. 

Approved  right-of-way  easement  to  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  for  gas  line 
on  property. 

Approved  loans  from  Warehouse  Fund  of  $60,000  to  South- 
ern Cotton  Storage,  Inc.,  Monroe;  $40,000  to  Mutual  Gin 
Company,  Mt.  Gilead  for  construction  of  a  new  building; 
and  $15,000  to  House  Milling  Company,  Newton  Grove,  for 
erection  of  metal  grain  bins. 


December.  14,    1962 
Raleigh 


Warehouse 
Regulations 


Warehouse   Loan 


Pesticide-Ferti- 
lizer  Mixtures 


Present:  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T, 
Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  David  Townsend. 

Broadened  lespedeza  seed  warehouse  regulations  to  include 
other  seads,  and  increased  the  warehouseman's  minimum 
bond. 

Approved  loan  of  $25,000  from  warehouse  fund  to  D.  D. 
McColl  and  H.  C.  Council,  St.  Pauls,  for  construction  of 
cotton  warehouse. 

Held  public  hearing  and  adopted  pesticide-fertilizer  list  for 
1962-63. 


Stationary   Liquid   Held  public  hearing  and  amended  rules  and  regulations  to 
CMiets61  Tank    cnan§e  design  of  stationary  liquid  fertilizer  tank  to  permit 
satisfactory  sampling  outlet. 

Farmers  Market,      Approved  renewal  of  lease  of  five  units  at  Farmers'  Market 
Lease  of  Units     to  Kelly  and  Weatherington,  Inc. 


Frozen    Dietary 
Modified  Milk 
and    Dietary 
Modified   Milk 

Ten-Ounce 
Milk  Carton 


After  public  hearing,  repealed  regulations  permitting  sale 
of  Dietary  Modified  Milk  and  Frozen  Dietary  Modified  Milk. 


Held  public  hearing  and  amended  dairy  regulations  to  per- 
mit milk  to  be  sold  in  10-ounce  containers. 


February    18,    1963 
Raleigh 


'Nickels  for 
Know-How" 
Referendum 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Claude 
T.  Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  A.  B.  Slagle. 

Authorized  N.  C.  Agricultural  Foundation,  N.  C.  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  N.  C.  State  Grange  to  hold  a  referen- 
dum among  the  state's  farmers  on  the  question  of  continuing 
the  assessment  of  five  cents  per  ton  on  feed  and  fertilizer  to 
provide  funds  for  supplementing  agricultural  research. 
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Swine  Referendum  Approved  North  Carolina  Swine  Industry  Association  as 
certified  representative  to  hold  referendum  on  question  of 
levying  an  assessment  for  research  and  promotion  purposes. 

Feeds  Containing     After  public  hearing,  amended  regulations  of  the  Feed  Law 
Diethylstilbestrol  j-0  iower  minimum  weight  limit  on  cattle  which  may  he  fed 
feeds  containing  diethylstilbestrol. 


Protein  Equiva-  Following  public  hearing  amended  feed  regulations  to  per- 
Concentratedrea  m^  excesses  °t  8.75  percent  protein  equivalents  from  urea 
Feeds  in  feed  concentrates  and  supplements  used  for  mixing  only. 

Feed  Pellet  Held  public  hearing  on  certain  pelleting  agents  and  deferred 

Bonding  Agents   acti0n  until  such  time  as  Board  had  authority  to  deal  with 
such  feed  additives. 

state  Fair  Rental  Amended  the  State  Fair  regulations  to  permit  the  Commis- 
Seneduie  sioner  to  set  rates  for  extended  use  of  the  J.   S.  Dorton 

Arena. 

Non-Pressure  Adopted  amendment  to  regulations  governing  liquid  ferti- 

TnQ.vir\d  Fertilizer  lizer  tanks,  reducing  structural  requirements  for  non-pres- 
sure vessels,  after  public  hearing. 


Tanks 


Peach  Assessment  Authorized  North  Carolina  Peach  Growers  Society  to  hold 
Referendum  a   referendum  among  commercial  peach  producers  on  the 

question  of  continuing  an  assessment  on  peach  trees  to  raise 
funds  for  promoting  the  use  and  sale  of  peaches. 

Sidetrack  at  Approved   agreement   with   Norfolk   Southern   Railway   for 

Farmer's  Market   maintenance  of  railway  sidetrack  at  Farmers'  Market. 


April    16.    1963 
Raleigh 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Claude 
T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  and  J.  Haw- 
ley  Poole. 


State  Faii- 
Building 


Went  on  record  endorsing  proposal  to  request  legislative 
appropriation  to  replace  old  Highway  Commission  buildings 
with  new  facilities  adjacent  to  Arena. 


June  5-6.  1963  Present:     J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle 

Ralei<>h  C.   Griffin,   Claude  T.  Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,   George  P. 

Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  and  David  Town- 
send. 


Fertilizer 
Grade  List 


After    public    hearing    adopted    1963-1964    fertilizer    grade 
list. 


Fertilizer- 
Pesticide  List 


After  public  hearing  agreed  to  leave  pesticide  list  unchanged 
until  November  or  December  when  more  research  results 
would  be  available. 


Apple  Assessment 
Referendum 


Heard  petition  and  certified  North  Carolina  Apple  Growers 
representing  agency  to  hold  referendum  among  the  N.  C. 
Apple  Growers  on  question  of  assessment  for  purposes  of 
promoting  use  and  sale  of  apples. 


State   Fair 
Audit 


Bight-of-Way 
Agreement 


Report  on  the  State  Fair  audit  was  received  by  the  Board 
and  accepted  as  presented. 

Approved  right-of-way  easement  to  Carolina  Powrer  &  Light 
Co.  for  power  line  on  Mountain  Research  Station. 
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Right-of-Way 
Agreement 


Approved  right-of-way  easement  to  Public  Service  Company 
of  N.  C.  for  gas  line  on  Piedmont  Research  Station. 


Peed  Tag  Labeling  Voted  to  reaffirm  that  label  requirements  for  feeds  con- 
taining urea  and  diethylstilbestrol  carry  precautionary 
statements  on  tags  on  feeds  containing  these  additives. 

Warehouse  Loans  Approved  loans  from  the  Warehouse  Fund  of  $18,000  to 
Rowland  Oil  Mill,  Rowland,  and  $10,000  to  Farmers  Bonded 
Warehouse,  Inc.,  Wagram. 

Pressurized  Cream  After  public  hearing  approved  amendment  to  dairy  regula- 
Toppmg  tions  to  permit  bottling  of  pressurized  20%  butterfat  cream 

to  be  labeled  "Cream  Topping." 


Coffee    Creamer 


Coffee   "Creaming 
Agent"   Label 


After  public  hearing  approved  amendment  to  dairy  regula- 
tions to  permit  bottling  of  5%  butterfat  product  to  be  labeled 
"Coffee  Creamer." 

After  public  hearing,  approved  amendment  to  the  dairy 
regulations  requiring  coffee  vending  machines  to  state 
that  a  "Creaming  Agent"  is  being  used  when  a  dairy  prod- 
uct is  not  offered  by  the  machine. 


ice  Cream  storage  Following  public  hearing  amended  the  dairy  regulations  to 

Countlif°rm  restrict  use  of  ice  cream,  water  ices  and  ingredients  storage 

space  in  warehouses  and  stores,  and  refrigerated  transport 

space,  for  those  items  alone.    Also  specified  coliform  count 

maximums  on  these  items. 


Milk    Shake 
Coliform   Count 


Re-Use  of  Milk 
Shake   Mix 


Addition  of  Lac- 
tose to  Certain 
Dairy   Products 


After  public  hearing  adopted  amendment  to  dairy  regula- 
tions covering  the  coliform  count  permissible  in  milk  shake 
products. 

Amended,  after  public  hearing,  dairy  regulations  to  prohibit 
putting  milk  shake  or  milk  shake  mix  in  dispenser  ma- 
chines a  second  time. 

After  public  hearing,  adopted  temporary  amendments  to 
dairy  regulations  to  permit  addition  of  lactose,  pure  milk 
sugar  to  certain  designated  dairy  products. 


August  26,    1963 
Raleigh 


Seed    Regulations 


Calfhood 
Vaccinates 


Interstate    Move- 
ment of  Swine 


Audit  &  Financial 
Statement 


Fluid   Cream 
'  Topping 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle 
C.  Griffin,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  George 
P.  Kittrell,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle  and  David  Townsend. 

After  public  hearing,  revised  seed  regulations  to  bring  them 
in  line  with  new  1963  seed  law. 

After  public  hearing  adopted  amendment  to  livestock  regu- 
lations to  provide  that  official  calfhood  vaccinates  under 
24  months  of  age  be  negative  to  official  blood  test  within 
30  days  of  entry. 

Amended  livestock  regulations  as  they  relate  to  hog  cholera 
and  interstate  movement  of  swine  were  presented  in  public 
hearing  and  adopted. 

Received  for  study  the  audit  report  for  the  Department 
for  the  year  ended  June  10,  1962,  and  financial  statement 
for  fiscal  year  ended  June,  30,rl963. 

After  a  public  hearing,  amended  definition  of  "Cream  Top- 
ping" dairy  regulations  to  include  a  fluid,  as  well  as  a 
pressurized  product. 
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Non-Dairy 
"Creaming 
Agents" 


Binders  In 

Pelleted    Feeds 


Adopted  amendments  to  the  Dairy  Regulations  to  permit 
non-dairy  "Creaming  Agents"  to  be  bottled  in  Grade  A 
dairy  plants. 

Held  public  hearing,  on  permitting  lignin  extract  to  be 
used  as  a  binder  in  pelleted  feed,  but  deferred  action  pend- 
ing further  research  results. 


October    14.     1963 
Raleigh 


Warehouse   Loan 


Pelleted   Feed 
Binder 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle 
C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle  and  David  Townsend. 

Approved  loan  from  the  warehouse  fund  in  the  amount  of 
$50,000  to  Sampson  Cotton  Warehouse  Company,  Inc., 
Clinton,  N.  C,  for  construction  purposes. 

After  continuation  of  a  previous  hearing,  amended  feed 
regulations  to  permit  the  use  of  limited  amounts  of  lignin 
extract  as  a  binder  in  pelleted  feeds. 


December  2.   1963        Present:     J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Claude 
Raleigh  T.  Hall,  Thomas  G.  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F. 

Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle,  and  David  Townsend. 

Research   station     Recommended  purchase  of  tract  of  land  for  the  Piedmont 
Land  Acquisition  Research  Station  in  Rowan  County. 

Warehouse  Lease     Recommended  a  longer  lease  of  warehouse  in  Salisbury  for 
FoIod1s0nated  storage  of  donated  foods. 

Synthetically  After  public  hearing,   repealed   regulations  requiring  syn- 

Drtaksned  S°ft     tnetically    sweetened    soft    drinks    to    be    segregated    from 
other  soft  drinks  in  retail  establishments. 


Fertilizer- 
Pesticide 
Mixtures 


Following  public  hearing  the  Board  adopted  the  official 
list  of  fertilizer-pesticide  mixtures  permitted  to  be  sold  in 
the  year  1963-64. 


Egg   Regulations      Held  public  hearing  and  amended  egg  marketing  regula- 
tions to  clarify  definitions  to  aid  in  enforcement. 

Research  stations    Reviewed  the  Research  Stations'  Capital  Improvement  Bud- 
Capitai  improve- get  Requests  for  the  1965-67  biennium. 
ment   Budget  °  M 

January  20-21,   1964    Present:     J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Claude  T.  Hall,  Thomas  G. 
Ra,e'9h  Joyner,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole 

and  David  Townsend. 


'Nickels-For- 
Know-How" 


Received  report  on  results  of  the  "Nickels-For-Know-How" 
referendum  held  on  November  19,  1963. 


Soil  Testing  Approved  Dr.  Preston  H.  Reid  as  new  head  of  Soil  Testing 

Division  Head      Division  to  replace  Dr.  E.  J.  Kamprath,  who  had  resigned. 

Pancake  Mix  After   public   hearing,   adopted   amendments   to   the   Dairy 

in  Dairy  Plants    Regulations  to  permit  bottling  of  pancake  and  waffle  bat- 
ter in  Grade  A  dairy  plants. 


2%    Gallon  Milk 
Container 


Following  a  public  hearing,  adopted  amendments  to  the 
weights  and  measures  regulations  to  permit  milk  to  be 
sold  in  2y2  gallon  containers. 
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Complete  Horse        After    public    hearing,    adopted    amendments    to    the    feed 
and  Mule  Ration  regulations   by   adding   a   definition   and   standards   for   a 
complete  horse  and  mule  ration. 

Feed  Bag  Weights  After  a   public  hearing,  adopted  regulations  setting  forth 
the  weights  of  bags  in  which  feed  may  be  sold. 


1965-67    Budget 
Requests 


Reviewed  the  Department's  requests  for  operating  budgets 
for  the  1965-67  biennium. 


May  27-28,   1964         Present:    J.  Atwell  Alexander,  Thomas  O.  Gilmore,  Hoyle 
Rale'9h  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  Charles  F. 

Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole  and  A.  B.  Slagle. 

White  -Fringed  After  public  hearings,  amended  quarantine  areas  under 
Beetle,  Soybean  state  quarantines  for  white-fringed  beetle,  soybean  cyst 
and  wftchweed  nematode  and  witchweed,  to  conform  with  areas  under 
Quarantines  Federal  quarantine. 


Lactose   in  Milk 
Products 


Held  public  hearing  and  extended  indefinitely  regulations 
to  permit  addition  of  lactose  (pure  milk  sugar)  to  certain 
dairy  products. 

Synthetic   Sweet-     After  public  hearing,  approved  amendment  of  the  bottled 
eners  in  Bottled  beverage   regulations  to  permit  substitution  of  non-nutri- 
tive sweeteners  in  fruit  drinks  bottled  in  dairy  plants. 


Research    Station 
Easements 


Approved  highway  right-of-way  easements  on  two  research 
stations,  and  easement  for  a  sewer  line  on  one  station. 


Research  station     Approved  adding  to  capital  improvements  budget  a  request 

SteBiS™" f or  office  and  utility  building  at  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain 
Research  Station  at  Rocky  Mount. 


Sweet   Potato 
Referendum 


State   Fair 


Fertilizer 
Grade   List 


The  North  Carolina  Sweet  Potato  Association,  Inc.,  was 
authorized  to  conduct  a  referendum  during  September,  1964, 
on  continuing  the  assessment  for  the  promotion  of  the  use 
and  sale  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Members  of  the  Board  were  presented  with  copies  of  the 
N.  C.  State  Fair  Audit  for  1963  for  review. 

After  public  hearing,  adopted  fertilizer  grade  list  for  year 
beginning  July  1,  1964. 


ACCOUNTS 

Mrs.  Grace  H.  M alloy 

Auditor-Budget  Officer 


This  division  serves  as  the  central  fiscal  and  personnel  division 
for  the  Department  Proper  and  for  nineteen  other  Special  and 
General  Fund  Programs.  Responsibilities  of  this  division  include : 
procurement,  acceptance  of  receipts,  including  the  collection  of 
taxes  and  fees,  the  disbursement  of  funds,  budget  maintenance 
and  control,  and  personnel  affairs  for  the  twenty  programs,  and 
the  collection  of  assessments  for  eight  agricultural  promotional 
organizations  and  foundations. 

Financial  report  of  the  Department  and  the  various  divisions. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 
Code  28721 

STATEMENT    OP    DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Summary  by  Purposes  1963-64  1962-63 

I.    Administration $  56,221.42     $      48,930.30 

Accounting   Office 75,011.66  64,541.32 

Publicity    &    Publications 48,139.49  44,416.31 

II.    Inspection    81,113.42  72,843.78 

III.  Markets _ 454,302.50  422,965.68 

IV.  Dairy    77,780.36  71,502.68 

V.    Entomology    __ 92,481.96  88,617.45 

VI.    Seed    Laboratory 93,717.75  92,898.22 

VII.    Analytical     305,888.20  275,667.10 

VIII.    Crop    Statistics 161,251.72  154,489.99 

IX.    Soil  Testing  127,938.19  118,772.51 

X.    Veterinary    592,615.28  542,074.99 

XI.    Research   Stations   678,830.76  621,741.78 

Xlil.    Weights    &    Measures    _ 143,115.69  124,034.36 

XIV.    State   Museum _. 46,824.38  50,974.89 

XV.    Custodial 19,352.48  18,780.48 

XVI.    Miscellaneous    _ 186,798.36  167,747.07 

XVII.    Fire   Ant    Control    _ 75,290.29 

XVIII.    Merit   Salary   Increments 

XIX.   Deferred  Obligations  Transferred  to  1963-64  13,140.00 


Total    Expenditures $3,316,673.91     $2,994,138.91 
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Summary  by  Objects  1963-6.'t  1962-63 

11.  Salaries   and  Wages  $2,254,790.25  12,082,127.45 

12.  Supplies  and  Materials _. 275,766.76  188,074.41 

13.  Postage,  Tel.,   Tel.,   &  Express 47,063.54  43,213.82 

14.  Travel    Expense    ____ 235,762.37  211,128.63 

15.  Printing  and   Binding  39,029.30  35,533.80 

16.  Motor  Vehicle  Operation 20,438.55  18,527.41 

17.  Light,  Power  &  Water 10,918.90  10,309.67 

18.  Repairs  and  Alterations  __  48,823.39  48,269.17 

19.  General   Expense . ..__ 110,735.24  112,189.01 

22.    Insurance   and    Bonding  5,489.77  4,813.72 

31.    Equipment    _. 104,816.95  73,260.51 

33.    Stores   for   Resale  _. ._ 16,101.55  21,330.91 

Contribution  to  Retirement  System 79,673.42  73,280.44 

Contribution  to  Social  Security 67,263.92  58,939.96 

Merit    Salary   Increments   

Deferred  Obligations  Transferred  to  1963-64....  13,140.00 

Totax    Expenditures ...._ $3,316,673.91  $2,994,138.91 

Less     Transfer  from  RMA... 60,006.54  62,307.41 

Less     Transfer    from    AMA 2,300.00  2,300.00 

Less     USDA    Cooperative    Agreement 1,848.97  3,275.54 

Less     Federal    Cooperative    Agreement 847.00  847.00 

Less     Research    Station    Perquisites 19,682,28  12,855.00 

Less     Transfer    from    Cooperative.... 

Inspection— Code    28731... 3,726.00  3,726.00 

Less     Peanut   Handler's   Licenses... _ 1,510.00  1,570.00 

Less     Sale   of  Equipment... __ 5,742.93  4,548.38 

Less     Transfer  from  N.  C.  State  College 3,125.25  4,167.00 

Less     Market   Inspection   Fees 5,466.00  4,337.00 

Less     Transfer  from  Distribution  of  Surplus 

Commodities— Code    28743    1,500.00  1,500.00 

Less     Transfer  from  State  Meat  and  Poultry 

Inspection    Service — Code   28023 632.00  632.00 

Less     Transfer  from  Gasoline  and  Oil 

Inspection   Service— Code  12201.... 3,283.00  3,283.00 

Less    Deferred    Obligations    Transferred 

from    1962-63 13,140.00 

Less     PPLO    Testing    Fees 2,141.60  723.90 

Less     Carteret  and  Craven  Counties.— 750.00 

Total — ...$3,190,972.34  $2,888,066.68 


CONDITION  OF  FUNDS 

1963-6  J,  1962-63 

Treasurer's  Cash— June  30     _ _ $      33,751.50  $      28,080.32 

Investments  in  Bonds  and  Premiums  on  Bonds 103,874.98  103,874.98 

Total  Credit  Balance  June  30 $    137,626.48  $    131,955.30 
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Code   28721 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

1963-64  1962-63 

Fertilizer  Tax  ____ $  420,302.62     $    412,207.86 

Cotton  Seed  Meal __ 

Feed   Tax  ___. __._ _ 408,490.19  433,026.32 

Seed  Licenses  32,435.01  29,104.00 

Condimental  Feed  .._ 12,260.00  10,280.00 

Serum    . ..__ 22,095.37  23,121.29 

Costs    _ 20,994.88  17,482.80 

Linseed    Oil 142.87  125.42 

Bleached  Flour  _ 6,120.00  5,895.00 

Bottling    Plants    _. 690.00  1,290.00 

Ice   Cream    __ 4,527.00  5,005.00 

Insecticides    _ 42,750.00  42,350.00 

Research    Stations 229,645.56  224,391.65 

Bakeries   2,750.00  2,660.00 

Chicken    Tests    _.__ _ 128,068.53  113,351.95 

Seed    Tags    __ _ _ 33,611.55  30,324.40 

Inspection    Entomology 11,540.70  10,771.75 

Oleomargarine    _ _... ____ (25.00)  6,825.00 

Land  Plaster  and  Agricultural  Lime  38,383.10  34,826.65 

Fertilizer    Registration 8,398.00  8,569.00 

Miscellaneous    _ 94.12  102.45 

Feed   Registration 7,552.00  7.271.00 

Canned   Dog  Food  Registration 625.00  610.00 

Lime  Registration  465.00  460.00 

Livestock  Marketing  Permits  5,000.00  5,100.00 

Dog  Food   Stamps  _  19,494.08  17,207.53 

Hatchery  Fees  and  Supplies  _ 3,282.00  3,778.00 

Permits   for   Out-of-State   Milk 150.00  425.00 

Anti-Freeze  Permits  _... _ 2,800.00  2,575.00 

Weights  and  Measures  Fees  ._ 10,607.50  10,125.00 

Garbage    Permits    779.00  470.00 

Babcock  Testers  Licenses  _. 178.00  176.00 

Tobacco  Curers  Tags _ 5,000.00  $.335.50 

Sampler's  Licenses  494.00  492.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  2,500.00  2.500.00 

Land  Plaster  Registration  55.00  60.00 

Recording  Fee — Branding  Cattle  9.00  15.00 

Potash — Lime  Tags  and  Stamps  25.00 

N.  C.  Sales  Tax  1.04  1.19 

Rendering  Plant  License  _ 150.00 


Total  Agricultural  Receipts __ $1,482,416.12     $1,471,336.76 

Contribution    from    General    Fund    1,714,227.40       1,395,000.00 


Total    Revenue    $3,196,643.52     $2,866,336.76 
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GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 
General    Fund— Code   12201 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

1963-6  Jf  1962-6S 

Revenue    Appropriation ____ $  97,291.00  $    397,855.00 

Estimated  Receipts:  Transfer  from  Highway  Fund  329,924.00 

Disbursements 395,696.39  365,741.99 

Unexpended   Balance   of  Appropriation 31,518.61  32,113.01 

CONTRIBUTION   FROM   THE   GENERAL   FUND 
General  Fund— Code  28021 

STATEMENT   OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Revenue  Appropriation $2,394,619.37     $2,098,574.00 

Expenditures 

Contribution  to  Department  of 

Agriculture— Code  28721  _. 1,714,227.40       1,395,000.00 

Contribution  to  Distribution  of  Surplus 

Commodities— Code    28743 _ 264,762.79  255,832.51 

Unexpended  Balance   of  Appropriation  415,629.18  447,741.49 

STATE  MEAT  AND  POULTRY  INSPECTION 
General  Fund— Code  28023 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Revenue  Appropriation  ...$  491,280.00  $    397,920.00 

Receipts _ 10,973.81  12,662.83 

Disbursements    _ 487,911.37  362,601.54 

Unexpended  Balance   of  Appropriation   14,342.44  47,981.29 

STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM— SUPERVISION 
Special  Fund — Code  28727 

STATEMENT    OF   RECEIPTS   AND   DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    $      14,405.27     $        4,882.22 

Receipts 

Revenue  Collections 39,766.38  49.281.48 

Miscellaneous   Collections   „ ._ 116,254.60  26,748.17 
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Disbursements 

Expenditures     38,905.82  34,528.71 

Miscellaneous    Expenditures    111,024.88  31,977.89 

Credit   Balance— June   30   - 20.495.55  14,405.27 


STATE  WAREHOUSE   SYSTEM— PRINCIPAL 
Special  Fund— Code  28729 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,  1964 

1963-64  1962-68 

Cash  on  Hand— State  Treas.  July  L_ _ $       6,858.12     $      10,685.52 

Receipts 

Repayment  of   Loans  77,546.32  87,902.68 

Guarantee   Fund — Marshville   Seed   Co 1,896.51 

Sale  of  Bonds _ _.. _  27,269.92 

Total  Availability _ _        86,300.95  125,858.12 

Disbursements 

Purchase  of  Bonds  

Loans   to   Warehouses   _. 53.000.00  119,000.00 

Judgment  and  Costs — 

Foreclosed    Mortgages   .._ 

Loss    Claim    _ __. 

Printing — Case  of  P.  R.  Markley  of  N.  J.  v. 

J.  Fred  Webb,  State  of  N.  C.— _ 224.00 

Treasurer's    Cash— June    30 _ 33,076.95  6,858.12 

Loans   to    Warehouses   _ _ 552,400.00  576,946.32 

Invested  in  2%%   U.  S.  Gov't  Bonds 88,000.00  88,000.00 

Total    Worth— June   30 673,476.95  671,804.44 


COOPERATIVE    INSPECTION    SERVICE 
Special  Fund— Code  28731 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Treasurer's    Cash— July    1    _ ....$  312,215.99     $    274,521.32 

U.   S.   Treasury  Bonds— 2%%    Par   Value... 40,000.00  40,000.00 

Premiums   on   Bonds 1,175.00  1,175.00 

Credit    Balance — July   1 353,390.99  315,696.32 

Receipts    __ 593,283.72  517,939.44 

Disbursements _ __ _ 486,734.40  480,244.77 

Credit  Balance— June  30 459,940.31  353,390.99 
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EGG  MARKETING  ACT 
Special   Fund— Code   28733 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Credit  Balance  _ ._.$  15,321.52  §      12,993.92 

Receipts 29,751.68  27,308.93 

Disbursements    31,207.89  24,981.33 

Credit  Balance— June  30  13.865.31  15,321.52 


STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 
Special   Fund— Code    28735 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $  14,455.06  $      17,229.70 

Receipts 20,871.00  19,384.00 

Disbursements    . 23,129.38  22,158.64 

Credit  Balance— June  30  __ 12,196.68  14,455.06 


VOLUNTARY  POULTRY  INSPECTION 
Special  Fund— Code  28737 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

1963-64  1962-63 

Credit  Balance— July  1 $        2,161.70     $        2,161.70 

Receipts    

Disbursements    _ 

Credit  Balance— June  30  2.161.70  2,161.70 


CREDIT    UNION    SUPERVISION 
Special   Fund— Code   28739 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1  _ $  38,451.42  $      33,274.40 

Receipts _ 72,080.61  65,062.96 

Disbursements    _ 65,098.48  59,885.94 

Credit  Balance— June  30  45,433.55  38,451.42 
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distribution  of  surplus  commodities 

Code  28743 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

1963-6^  1962-63 

Credit  Balance— July  1  _ _|    110,589.05  $    104,891.66 

Revenue  Appropriations       264,762.79  255,832.51 

Revenue   Collections   _ 5,660.23  6,954.04 

Disbursements     267,065.76  257,089.16 

Credit  Balance— June  30 _.. 113,946.31  110,589.05 

SHEEP  DISTRIBUTION  PROJECT 
Special   Fund— Code   28745 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1  __ .__ _ $  61,093.52  $      62,424.53 

Revenue    Collections    _ _  57,693.69  43,701.95 

Disbursements    _  58,250.40  45,032.96 

Credit   Balance— June   30    60,536.81  61,093.52 
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FEDERAL   FUND 

Special   Fund— Code   28749 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1 _ $        4,855.95     $      18,745.38 

Receipts— RMA    Matching   Fund 68,000.00  50,717.98 

Disbursements 

Markets  Division  Expenses  in  Connection  with 

RMA  Project— Transferred  to  Code  28721 60,006.54  62,307.41 

Crop  Statistics  Division  Expenses  in  Connection 

with  AMA  Project— Transferred  to  Code  28721  2,300.00  2,300.00 

Credit    Balance— June    30    __.. ._..        10,549.41  4,855.95 


SPECIAL   DEPOSITORY   ACCOUNT    REPORTING   SYSTEM 
Code  28751 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    ~ $        4,513.10     $        6,000.00 

Receipts — (Cash  Bond  Deposits)  '/.'.'„ v 

Reporting   System  __ 500.00 

Handler's  of  Farm  Products  

Livestock    Markets    _ - 
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1963-6J,  1962-63 

Disbursements ._. ___ ... 

Refund  of  Cash  Bond  Deposit  Reporting  System ....             500.00  500.00 
Refund  of  Cash  Bond  Deposit  Handler's  of 

Farm  Products  _ 986.90 

Credit   Balance— June   30 4.513.10  4,513.10 

VOLUNTARY    MEAT    INSPECTION 
Special   Fund— Code   28753 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    _ $  14,984.60     $      15,595.24 

Receipts    _ __ f  602.64) 

Disbursements    — 8.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30 14,984.60  14,984.60 

OPERATION  OF  FARMER'S   MARKET 
Special   Fund — Code   28755 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $  8,644.80  $        6,305.53 

Receipts    _ _ _ _ _ _ 67,559.17  37,794.04 

Disbursements    __ _ ... 69,638.46  35,454.77 

Credit   Balance— June   30 _. ._  6,565.51  3,644.80 

RESEARCH    STATIONS    WOODLAND    MANAGEMENT 
Special   Fund— Code   28757 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1 _ $  27.629.19  $      18,682.51 

Receipts 12,620.68 

Disbursements _ 3,499.49  3,674.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30  24,129.70  27,629.19 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1953 
Code   65342 

STATEMENT   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 
July   1,   1962-June   30,   1964 

Appropriation    .._. 2,809.54 

Disbursements    .._ 1,561.00 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation 1,248.54 

Reverted  to  General  Fund  - 1,248.54 

Balance   ._ —  — 0 — 
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capital  improvements  of  1957 

Code   65777 

STATEMENT   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Appropriation   __ -_$  72.83     $  72.83 

Transfer  balance  from  Permanent  — 

Improvement  fund  of  1949  Code  64981 

Disbursements    

Unexpended   Balance  of  Appropriation   72.83  72.83 

CAPITAL   IMPROVEMENTS   OF   1959 
Code  65961 

STATEMENT   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Appropriation    _ $  367.60     $        1,380.24 

Receipts  Highway  Commission  470.00 

Disbursements    _ _ —  1,482.64 

Unexpended  Balance  of  Appropriation 367.60                 367.60 

CAPITAL   IMPROVEMENTS   OF   1961 
Code  66108 

STATEMENT   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Appropriation __ __ $  .33     $      24,571.50 

Receipts: 

City  &  County  Property  Taxes 

Raleigh  Farmers  Market,  Inc 

Disbursements 24,571 .17 

Unexpended   Balance  of  Appropriation  .33  .33 

CAPITAL   IMPROVEMENTS   OF   1963 
Code  66354 

STATEMENT   OF   DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

196 3-6  J,  1962-63 

Appropriation   $    261,800.00 

Receipts: 

Right-of-Way    Easement    Public    _ _ $50.00 
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1963-6J,  1.962-6$ 

Service  Co.  of  N.  C.  .. 

Fire  Loss — State  Property  _„ 

Fire    Insurance   Fund    2,900.00 

Disbursements 24,400.35 

Unexpended  Balance   of  Appropriation   241.149.65 


AGRICULTURAL  FOUNDATION  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1 ___. $  59,787.57  $      60,105.94 

Receipts    167,942.23  170,177.82 

Disbursements    _ 167,828.80  170,496.19 

Credit  Balance— June  30 59.901.00  59,787.57 


CATTLE  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1 ___. 9,159.13              9,910.25 

Receipts    27,287.19            28,748.88 

Disbursements    ... 27,000.00            29,500.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30 9,446.32              9,159.13 


COTTON    ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1 _.. 219.13                 361.51 

Receipts    _ 34,177.00            26,357.62 

Disbursements    33.800.00            26,500.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30  ...._ 596.13                 219.13 


PEACH  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    _  284.27              1,375.10 

Receipts . _ 4,243.46              3,189.50 

Disbursements    4.400.00              4,280.33 

Credit  Balance— June  30  127.73                 284.27 


PEANUT  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    _ $  27,391.89     $,■„■.  6*012.02 

Receipts    _ - _ 63,653.09            64,379.87 

Disbursements      _ _ S2,200.00            43,000.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30  . 8.844.9S        "27,891.89 
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poultry  assessment 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance— July  1  _._ $  15,800.13  $      15,094.25 

Receipts 77,848.92  60,705.88 

Disbursements    76,000.00  60,000.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30  17.649.05  15,800.13 


SWEET  POTATO  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit    Balance— July    1    ._. _ $  448.81  $           547.71 

Receipts _ _ _ _ 23,001.99  26,501.10 

Disbursements    22,700.00  26,600.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30  __  750.80  448.81 


SWINE  ASSESSMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1962-June  30,  1964 

Credit  Balance — July  1  — - ..$  — 0 — 

Receipts    _ _ _ 27,727.27 

Disbursements - - 27,000.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30 - - _~  727.27 


DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  E.  W.  Constable 
State  Chemist 


The  Division  of  Chemistry  is  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  14  control  laws  applying  respectively  to  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, fertilizer  materials,  manipulated  (processed  and  packaged) 
manures  and  mulches  fortified  with  plant  food ;  agricultural  liming 
materials  and  land  plaster,  commercial  livestock,  domestic  animal 
and  poultry  feeds  —  both  medicated  and  regular  feeds;  canned 
dog  and  pet  foods ;  pesticides  which  include  insecticides,  rodenti- 
cides,  herbicides  and  others,  plant  defoliants,  repellents  and  sim- 
ilar materials ;  the  application  of  pesticides  by  aircraft ;  internal 
combustion  (automotive)  engine  antifreezes ;  human  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetics,  bakeries,  bottling  plants,  artificially  bleached  flour ; 
flour,  bread  and  corn  meal  enrichment;  oleomargarine;  and  lin- 
seed oils. 

The  purposes  of  the  laws  applying  in  these  various  areas  are 
to  safeguard  consumer  health  and  welfare,  assure  sound  products 
which  are  properly  and  informatively  labeled,  promote  sound 
businesses,  and  curb  fraud  and  unscrupulous  and  destructive  com- 
petition. 

Among  the  chief  requirements  for  accomplishing  these  pur- 
poses are  registration  of  products  prior  to  sale,  permits  and  li- 
censes to  sell;  the  meeting  of  specific  legal  requirements  as  to 
guarantees,  composition  and  labeling;  giving  adequate  notices  of 
caution  and  warnings,  directions  for  use  and  antidotes  in  case  of 
accident  from  products  of  a  highly  hazardous  nature ;  prescribing 
definitions  and  standards  of  identity  and  promulgating  rules  and 
regulations  where  necessary ;  inspecting  premises,  requiring  sat- 
isfactory safeguards  and  sanitation  for  products  for  human  con- 
sumption ;  collecting  official  samples  for  chemical  and  other  analy- 
ses to  determine  compliance  and  issuing  reports  thereon;  and 
issuing  warnings,  embargoes,  cancellations  and  instituting  court 
actions  as  circumstances  dictate.  In  the  application  of  pesticides 
by  aircraft,  operators  are  required  to  meet  specific  qualifica- 
tions and  procure  state  licenses  before  operation  is  permissible. 

Activities  under  these  various  catetgories,  along  with  other 
pertinent  information,  are  given  in  the  following  sections. 
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Commercial   Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Liming 
Materials  and  Landplaster 

In  order  to  determine  compliance  with  the  fertilizer,  agricul- 
tural liming  materials  and  landplaster  laws  as  to  registrations, 
labeling,  payment  of  inspection  taxes  and  meeting  guarantees, 
inspections  are  carried  out  in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  official 
samples  collected  for  chemical  and  other  analyses. 

For  fertilizer,  the  analyses  required  are  for  the  major  plant 
foods  —  nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  potash ;  the  secondary  plant 
foods  —  calcium,  magnesium,  sulfur,  and  boron;  for  acid-base 
forming  qualities  and  chlorine ;  and  for  the  trace  elements  — 
manganese,  copper,  iron,  zinc  and  molybdenum.  Analyses  on 
liming  materials  are  for  calcium,  magnesium,  acid-neutralizing 
value,  fineness  of  particle  size,  and  potash  when  that  is  included ; 
and  for  landplaster  —  the  content  of  calcium  sulphate. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was : 

Official  fertilizer  samples 20,146 

Unofficial  samples  of  fertilizers  and 

materials  for  farmers 23 

Official  liming  materials,  lime-potash 

mixtures  and  landplaster 514 


Total   20,683 

As  rapidly  as  the  analytical  work  was  completed,  individual 
analysis  reports  were  forwarded  to  all  concerned.  In  order  to 
'make  all  of  this  work  available  to  the  public,  it  was  later  pub- 
lished collectively  in  annual  issues  of  the  "Fertilizer  Report" 
which  are  put  out  by  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

Inspections  and  analyses  of  fertilizers,  liming  materials  and 
land  plaster  for  the  biennium  showed  these  products  to  be  gen- 
erally of  a  standard  quality  and  to  measure  up  to  the  guarantees 
made  for  them.  Deficiencies  in  plant  food  content  and  other  de- 
fects were  found  to  be  within  the  usual  range.  Where  these  oc- 
curred the  products  were  either  removed  from  the  market  or 
consumers  were  reimbursed  according  to  the  penalty  provisions 
of  the  respective  laws. 

Nitrogen  solutions  continue  to  expand  in  application  and  in 
numbers  of  sales  outlets.    In  addition  to  precise  sampling  tech- 
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niques  developed  earlier,  a  regulation  was  adopted  in  this  bien- 
nium  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  samples  in  duplicate  and,  where 
the  product  contained  anhydrous  ammonia,  collecting  them  in 
closed,  partly-collapsed  plastic  bottles,  under  weighed  quantities 
of  distilled  water.  Greater  assurance  of  freedom  from  the  in- 
advertent mixing  of  different  products  in  manifolds,  pipelines 
and  hoses  was  established  by  the  regulation  which  requires  that 
all  stationary  storage  tanks  be  provided  with  a  special  sampling 
outlet.  When  properly  installed  as  specified  in  the  regulation, 
such  sampling  outlet  eliminates  question  of  mixing  different  solu- 
tions in  fixtures. 

Further  improvement  was  made  through  regulations  requiring 
more  specific  and  informative  labeling  of  all  tanks  and  containers 
and  in  the  closer  checking  of  seller's  and  applicator's  licenses. 

Analyses  of  these  products  showed  them  in  general  to  be  in  line 
with  guarantees. 

Commercial  Feeds 

In  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  laws  applying  to  com- 
mercial feeds  for  livestock,  domestic  animal  and  poultry  and  to 
canned  pet  foods,  state-wide  inspections  were  made  to  determine 
compliance  with  requirements  for  labeling,  payment  of  inspection 
taxes  and  others.  Official  samples  were  collected  for  chemical 
and  microscopic  analysis  to  determine  the  content  of  crude  pro- 
tein, crude  fat,  crude  fiber,  the  presence  and  quantity  of  drugs 
in  medicated  feeds,  the  presence  and  condition  of  declared  ingred- 
ients, substitutions,  adulterations  and  compliance  with  guarantees 
and  standards. 

Additionally,  extensive  analyses  were  made  on  feed  samples 
for  farmers  in  connection  with  the  cooperative  forage  improve- 
ment program  carried  on  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  North  Carolina  State  College;  also  on  samples 
for  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  in  their  studies. 

As  rapidly  as  analyses  were  completed,  individual  reports  were 
forwarded  to  all  concerned.  The  work  of  each  year  then  was 
made  available  to  the  public  collectively  in  the  annual  "Feed  Re- 
port." 

Results  of  the  work  for  the  biennium  showed  that,  in  general, 
feed  standards  and  quality  were  maintained  on  a  satisfactory 
level.     There  were  the  usual  number  of  deficiencies,  deviations 
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Amid  laboratories  filled  with  arrays  of  chemical  and  physical  testing  apparatus 
is  this  high-powered  feed  microscopy  unit  which  permits  actual  visual  inspection 
of  prepared  feeds  offered  for  sale.  Here  the  feed  micro-analyst  can  see  and  identi- 
fy elements  of  feed  mixtures  that  add  verity  to  truthfulness  in  labeling,  and  at 
the  same  time  spot  potentially  harmful  ingredients,  whose  presence  may  not  be 
borne  out  in  other  analyses. 


from  guaranteed  composition  and  other  defects.  In  cases  which 
so  qualified,  consumers  were  reimbursed  according  to  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  law  and,  in  others,  the  products  were  removed 
from  the  market  for  reprocessing  or  other  appropriate  handling. 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  feeds  now  used  contain  addi- 
tives such  as  hormones  and  other  growth  stimulants  and  drugs 
in  both  prophylactic  and  medicinal  quantities,  the  analytical  work 
required  to  cover  these  additives  greatly  increases  the  work  load. 
These  added  analyses  are  a  specialty  within  themselves  and  re- 
quire facilities  and  applications  different  and  apart  from  the  usual 
feed  analyses.  The  analytical  work  has  been  expanded  to  take 
care  of  these  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  volume  of  feed  used  in  the  state  has  practically 
doubled  during  the  past  decade.  The  feed  inspection  staff  has 
been  increased  from  the  earlier  four  to  a  current  staff  of  five. 
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Coverage  for  the  biennium  was: 

Official  feed  samples 4,282 

Unofficial  feed  samples 341 

Analyses  for  medication  in  above  feeds  (521) 

Samples  run  for  farmers  in  forage 

improvement  program — N.  C.  Department 

of  Agriculture  cooperating  with  N.  C.  State   2,088 

Samples  run  in  connection  with  N.  C. 

Experiment  Station 1,328 


Total 8,039 

Economic  Poisons 

The  economic  poisons  status,  with  the  addition  of  new  products 
from  time  to  time,  appears  to  have  leveled  off  to  something  of  a 
constant  insofar  as  products  are  concerned,  but  not  so  with  re- 
spect to  general  concern  with  these  products  in  public  welfare. 
As  a  result  of  "fish  kills"  of  great  magnitude  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  area,  alarm  was  spread  as  a  result  of  premature  as- 
sumption that  the  agricultural  use  of  pesticides  was  the  cause. 
Moves  to  ban  three  of  the  broadly  used  pesticides,  aldrin,  dieldrin, 
and  endrin,  resulted  in  nationwide  public  hearings.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  findings  were  that  facts  were  lacking  to 
justify  such  action. 

The  USDA,  recognizing  the  critical  part  played  by  pesticides 
in  crop  production,  held  that  proper  use  and  cautions,  not  ban- 
ning, was  the  only  sound  course  to  follow.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  pesticide  situation  and  developments  have  changed  markedly 
over  a  period  of  years.  Likewise  have  changed  the  needs  for 
equivalent  safeguards  by  law,  by  general  knowledge,  and  other- 
wise for  the  safe  and  proper  use  of  current  pesticides.  The  pro- 
posal of  revisions  to  take  care  of  weak  points  that  show  up  from 
time  to  time  indicate  the  continuing  constructive  efforts  towards 
better  and  safer  use  of  pesticides.  As  with  the  sale  and  use  of 
dangerous  drugs,  the  safeguards  and  requirements  in  the  hand- 
ling and  use  of  pesticides  must  be  fully  in  proportion  to  the  haz- 
ards involved. 

The  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  Insecticide  Law,  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  fertilizer  and  feed  laws,  call  for  state-wide  in- 
spections to  determine  compliance  with  such  requirements  as 
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registration,  payment  of  inspection  taxes,  general  labeling  and 
proper  packaging;  also  for  the  collection  of  official  samples  for 
chemical  analysis  to  determine  agreement  with  registration  dec- 
larations and  label  guarantees  made  for  the  products. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was  as  follows : 

Official  samples 2,088 

Unofficial  samples 5 


Total   2,093 

The  results  of  this  work  disclosed  that  standards  were  main- 
tained on  a  normal  level  as  compared  with  experience  over  a  per- 
iod of  years  and  that  generally  satisfactory  products  were  sup- 
plied to  the  users.  Where  defects  occurred,  such  products  were  re- 
moved from  the  market  for  correction  or  other  handling  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  law. 

The  results  of  each  year's  work  were  made  available  collect- 
ively to  the  public  through  the  annual  "Insecticide  Report"  which 
is  published  by  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

Application  of  Pesticides  by  Aircraft 

The  North  Carolina  Aerial  Crop-Dusting  Law  appears  to  have 
served  satisfactorily  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted; 
namely,  to  eliminate  unethical  practices,  irresponsible  perform- 
ances and  unscrupulous  and  destructive  competition  which  at  one 
time  plagued  the  industry  and  resulted  in  earlier  moves  to  outlaw 
the  operation.  The  low  number  to  which  complaints  have  fallen 
relative  to  nuisance  performances,  unethical  practices,  and  un- 
satisfactory work,  indicates  that  the  irresponsible  operators  have 
found  North  Carolina  to  be  an  unattractive  field  and  that  this 
useful  agricultural  service  has  evolved  into  the  hands  of  sound 
businesses.  The  few  irregularities  encountered  were  largely  in 
the  area  of  failure  to  procure  licenses  and  establish  the  required 
insurance  coverage.    These  were  corrected. 

The  law  requires  that  both  contractors  and  applicators  in  this 
field  first  properly  qualify  under  federal  requirements  for  the  op- 
eration of  aircraft,  then  in  North  Carolina,  that  the  contractors 
and  applicators  qualify  for  this  type  of  work  and  procure  licenses 
accordingly.  Further  requirements  are  for  sound  and  ethical 
business  practices  and  proper  use  and  application  of  pesticides. 
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Licenses  issued  for  the  biennium  were  92  contractors  and  157 
applicators. 

Automotive  Antifreezes 

The  North  Carolina  Internal  Combustion  Engine  Anti-Freeze 
Law  continues  to  serve  effectively  in  assuring  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  adequate  supplies  of  high-grade  products,  in  relieving 
ethical  manufacturers  of  unscrupulous  competition,  in  protecting 
users  by  keeping  spurious  products  off  the  market  and  in  reliev- 
ing North  Carolina  merchants  of  the  liability  of  dealing  in  spur- 
ous  products  which  are  falsely  represented  to  them. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  law  as  a  safeguard  both  to  consumers 
and  to  ethical  businesses  is  again  reflected  in  the  fact  that  com- 
plaints of  failures  and  damage  to  motor  vehicles  remain  at  a  zero 
level  whereas,  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  these  were  at  a 
high  and  clamorous  level  and  damage  costs  ran  into  millions. 
Effectiveness  is  further  shown  in  curbing  invasion  of  the  state 
by  unsound  practices  and  products  which  are  not  in  the  interest 
of  handlers  and  users.  One  such  practice  was  to  dilute  the  usual 
antifreezes  as  commonly  purchased  by  motorists  with  20  to  25 
per  cent  water  for  advantageous  competitive  pricing  to  the  pro- 
ducer. This  meant  that  the  unadvised  motorist  either  would  end 
up  with  inadequate  protection  or  would  be  required  to  purchase 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  antifreeze-water  mixture  to  get  normal 
protection.  The  latter,  because  of  additional  packaging  and 
transportation  costs,  would  penalize  him  with  excess  costs. 

Another  such  move  was  to  promote  the  practice  by  filling  sta- 
tions of  filling  radiators  with,  and  charging  for,  a  50/50  mixture 
of  water  and  antifreeze.  This  meant  either  contradicting  the 
claim  that  glycol  or  permanent  type  antifreezes  were  after  all  not 
permanent,  or  capitalizing  on  defective  cooling  systems,  or  over- 
filling the  required  expansion  area  of  cooling  systems  with  such 
mixture,  only  for  it  to  be  overflowed  on  the  streets  and  roads  upon 
reaching  normal  engine  operating  temperatures,  thus  imposing 
unnecessary  costs  to  motorists.  None  of  these  practices  were 
accepted  under  the  North  Carolina  law.  Consequently,  the  auto- 
motive antifreeze  status  in  North  Carolina  remains  on  a  sound 
and  fair  basis. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  and  distributors,  upon  inquiring 
regarding  these  practices  and  being  advised  that  they  would  not 
be  acceptable  in  North  Carolina,  expressed  their  approval  and 
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appreciation  that  the  trade  would  be  kept  above  such  level. 

Registrations  in  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1962-63  was  101 
brands;  for  1963-64,  99  brands,  these  representing  a  total  of  49 
manufacturers. 

Foods  and  Drugs 

Food  and  drug  activities  are  covered  both  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  also  by  other  specifically 
delineated  or  supplementary  laws  dealing  respectively  with  baker- 
ies, soft  drink  bottling  plants,  artificially  bleached  flour,  the  en- 
richment of  flour,  bread,  and  corn  meal  with  vitamins  and  min- 
erals ;  and  oleomargarine.  Collectively,  the  general  purposes  of 
these  laws  are  to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers 
by  assuring  them  of  safe,  wholesome,  economically  sound  and 
honestly  labeled  supplies  of  the  various  products  covered. 

Among  the  necessities  for  accomplishing  these  purposes  is  that 
the  products  be,  or  be  composed  of  sound  and  wholesome  raw 
materials,  that  the  handling,  processing,  packaging,  and  storing 
be  carried  out  in  an  adequately  sanitary  manner,  and  that  en- 
vironment, housing,  equipment,  vehicles  and  other  facilities  which 
may  in  any  way  contact  or  affect  the  products  be  maintained  and 
used  in  a  manner  to  preclude  any  exposure  that  may  result  in 
contamination  or  other  harm. 

Among  the  applications  required  for  carrying  out  these  pur- 
poses are  regular  and  systematic  state-wide  inspections,  written 
inspection  reports,  recommendations  for  correcting  unsatisfact- 
ory conditions,  requiring  the  correction  or  discontinuation  of  un- 
satisfactory operations,  embargoing  products  which  are  not  satis- 
factorily in  line  with  requirements,  and  other  legal  remedies  as 
provided.    Summary  of  these  activities  for  the  biennium  follow. 

Food  Plant  Inspections 

Bakeries  and  Doughnut  Plants 2,590 

Bottling  Plants 1,128 

Other  types  of  plants  and  storages  (processing  and 
packaging  meats,  pickles,  seafood,  flour,  meal, 
candy,  potato  chips,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.)    4,228 

Total   7,946 
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Plant  Operations  Suspended 

Bakeries   26 

Bottling  Plants 2 

Others  (as  listed  in  preceding  tabulation) None 

Total   28 

Analyses  of  Samples,  Embargoes 

A  further  indispensable  accessory  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  laws  applying  to  foods  is  the  statewide  collection  of  offi- 
cial samples  for  the  examination  of  labels  and  the  analysis  of  such 
samples,  by  chemical,  physical,  optical,  microscopic  and  other 
techniques,  to  determine  if  there  be  adulteration  or  misbranding. 
There  are  no  substitutes  for  these  processes  in  determining  the 
facts. 

Covered  in  this  phase  of  the  work  were  some  2,000  samples  of 
all  types  of  food  products.  The  great  bulk  of  foods  are  found 
generally  to  be  satisfactory.  There  always  are,  however,  appre- 
ciable quantities  of  food  products  which  are  found  violative  as  is 
reflected  in  the  338  embargoes  that  were  applied.  These  repre- 
sent all  types  of  foods  such  as  flour,  meal  and  other  cereal  prod- 
ucts; meats,  vegetables,  canned  goods,  fruits,  bakery  products, 
sugar,  spices,  candies  and  others.  Among  the  violative  features 
were  misbranding,  sub-grade  products,  spoilage,  exposure  to  in- 
sanitation,  contamination  with  filth,  or  by  insects,  rodents,  worms 
and  other  vermin ;  fire,  flood  and  storm  damage,  wrecks,  other  ex- 
posures, and  other  sources  of  adulteration,  both  inadvertent  and 
intentional. 

Catastrophes 

Catastrophes  such  as  fires,  floods,  storms  and  wrecks,  along 
with  other  destruction  and  losses,  regularly  take  a  toll  in  foods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics.  Above  and  beyond  concern  with  such  losses 
is  the  concern  with  human  health  and  welfare.  Human  frugality 
and  self-interest  naturally  lead  to  unwise  and  over  zealous  sal- 
vaging of  such  products  for  further  human  use.  Lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  accompanying  dangers  from  damage,  contamination 
and  spoilage  can  result  in  wholesale  sickness  and  injury.  Sal- 
vaged products  which  may  appear  suitable  for  human  use  may 
actually  be  contaminated  with  disease  organisms,  filth,  damaged 
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by  heat  and  by  toxic  gases,  fumes,  distillates  and  other  substances 
commonly  produced  by  burning  structures  and  which  at  times 
account  for  injury  and  even  death  to  firemen. 

The  impounding,  supervising,  directing  of  separations,  and 
qualifying  and  properly  disposing  of  these  products  is  a  critical 
part  of  the  inspection  work  and  is  given  prompt  and  preferential 
attention.  The  food  and  drug  inspectors  are  among  the  few  peo- 
ple who  are  well  trained  in  dealing  with  these  catastrophes.  A 
standard  procedure  is  that  upon  information  from  civil  authori- 
ties, owners,  insuring  agencies,  news  reports  or  otherwise,  they 
act  immediately  to  safeguard  and  handle  any  of  these  situations 
which  involve  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

Fortunately,  floods,  storms  and  wrecks  have  involved  these 
products  only  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  biennium,  whereas 
fires  have  taken  a  greater  toll,  although  the  state  escaped  the  so- 
called  million  dollar  fires  that  occasionally  occur.  Winston-Salem, 
Butner  and  North  Wilkesboro  suffered  the  more  destructive  of 
these  fires.  Other  towns  involved  were  Greensboro,  Rockingham, 
Lexington,  Ayden,  Raleigh,  Thomasville,  Williamston,  and 
Greenville.  According  to  information  available  to  the  division, 
the  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  involved  in  these  fires  ran  above 
a  half -million  dollars. 

Methyl  (Wood)  Alcohol  as  a  Beverage 

Examples  of  critical  emergency  services  rendered  at  times  by 
the  division  is  reflected  in  two  cases  involving  methyl  (wood) 
alcohol  as  a  beverage.  The  dangerous  nature  of  this  alcohol  in 
causing  severe  illness,  blindness  and  death  is  well  known;  how- 
ever, to  many  people  it  is  indistinguishable  from  ethyl  (beverage) 
alcohol. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  sent  out  an  alarm  call 
for  aid  in  removing  from  sale  the  August,  1964,  issue  of  the  mag- 
azine, "Escapade"  since,  apparently  as  a  sales  promotion  stunt, 
that  magazine  had  boldly  printed  along  with  some  of  its  rather 
startling  "art"  pictures  a  proposal  which,  in  part,  read  "This 
magazine,  in  cooperation  with  a  famous  university,  invites  you 
to  participate  in  a  test  of  your  'mirageability'.  The  ink  used  in 
printing  this  issue  has  been  mixed  with  diphenylphloroamyl-2- 
benzoate,  a  powerful  hallucinogen.  Dissolve  any  two  pages  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  drink  the  result.  .  .  ."    In  view  of  the  deadly 
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nature  of  methyl  alcohol  and  the  highly  dangerous  nature  of  this 
proposal,  the  division  forces  were  immediately  put  on  the  job  of 
recall  before  some  venturesome  thrill  seeker  might  end  up  in 
tragedy.  It  is  considered  remarkable  that  no  injuries  were  re- 
ported. 

In  another  instance  a  crew  of  workers,  engaged  in  salvaging 
junk  from  discarded  motor  vehicles,  found  a  gallon  can  (un- 
labeled) which,  on  opening,  appeared  to  be  beverage  alcohol.  The 
subsequent  drinking  party  landed  them  respectively  in  the  Chapel 
Hill  and  the  Burlington  hospitals,  deathly  sick  and  blind,  also  in 
the  Burlington  morgue.  In  response  to  an  emergency  call  for 
help,  and  with  the  service  of  the  highway  patrol  as  deliverymen, 
a  division  laboratory  worked  into  the  night,  identifying  the  poison 
as  methanol  antifreeze  and  phoning  information  which  enabled 
deciding  on  the  most  effective  treatment.  This  service  was  an 
aid  to  some  of  the  victims  in  enabling  them  to  postpone  for  a  few 
more  years  their  postmortem  report  on  the  error  of  their  earthly 
ways. 

As  is  obvious,  in  addition  to  being  highly  dangerous  and  lethal, 
these  situations  involve  features  of  illegality. 


CREDITUNION  DIVISION 

W.  V.  DlDAWICK 

Superintendent 

Credit  unions  are  cooperative  associations  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  Subchapter  III  of  Chapter  54  of  the  General  Statutes 
of  North  Carolina  "to  promote  thrift  among  their  members  and 
create  a  source  of  credit  for  provident  and  productive  purposes." 
Membership  is  limited  to  a  group  of  persons  having  a  common 
bond  of  association,  occupation,  or  residence. 

The  credit  unions  are  chartered,  examined,  and  supervised  by 
the  Credit  Union  Division.  This  division  operates  entirely  on 
fees  paid  by  the  credit  unions  and  receives  no  appropriation  from 
the  general  fund. 

The  promotion  of  thrift  characterized  the  operations  of  credit 
unions  during  this  two-year  period  with  total  assets  at  June  30, 
1964,  of  $50,527,935,  or  a  30  per  cent  increase.  The  increase  in 
loans  outstanding  to  members  was  10  million  dollars,  a  35  per 
cent  increase,  making  a  total  of  $39,111,611.  Credit  unions  aver- 
age paying  a  4y2  per  cent  dividend  on  savings  to  their  113,333 
members.  Reserves  of  $15,050,594,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total 
liabilities,  are  more  than  adequate  to  take  care  of  any  forseeable 
losses.  Operating  expenses  average  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
profits  of  credit  unions,  with  salaries  the  greatest  item  of  ex- 
pense. 

This  division  has  directed  its  efforts  toward  the  supervision  of 
existing  credit  unions  rather  than  new  organizations.  As  a  result 
of  our  efforts,  potential  losses  from  poor  bookkeeping  have  been 
reduced  from  an  average  of  $63,000  five  years  ago  to  $13,000  an- 
nually. Embezzlements  have  been  reduced  from  an  average  of 
$48,000  annually  prior  to  1960  to  an  average  of  $8,000  annually. 
Many  credit  union  treasurers  work  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  some 
are  not  capable  of  doing  the  work  and  require  special  attention 
from  this  division. 

Most  of  the  large  credit  unions  are  now  using  electronic-data 
posting  machines  or  computers  to  handle  their  records.  This  has 
created  an  additional  problem  for  our  examiners  in  that  we  have 
had  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  practically  all  such  ma- 
chines on  the  market.    Also,  auditing  a  credit  union  that  uses 
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E.  D.  P.  equipment  requires  an  entirely  different  approach  from 
the  conventional  systems  of  record  keeping. 

Surety  bond  companies  are  requiring  complete  detail  in  all 
transactions  where  shortages  are  involved.  Although  this  should 
not  be  our  responsibility,  we  are  in  a  position  of  having  to  follow 
through  with  the  detail  if  the  money  is  to  be  recovered.  The 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  county  solicitors  are  practi- 
cally demanding  that  we  make  criminal  investigations  in  these 
cases  and  turn  over  to  them  a  complete  case  "all  wrapped  up"  and 
including  a  confession  before  they  will  prosecute.  Our  work  is 
more  involved  and  complicated  than  the  average  person  considers 
it  to  be.  The  problem  of  finding  and  keeping  qualified  personnel 
in  this  work  remains  serious  with  us. 

Credit  unions  file  financial  and  statistical  reports  each  six 
months  with  this  division.  The  consolidated  report  below  was 
compiled  from  their  June  30  reports  for  1962  and  1964. 


NUMBER,   MEMBERSHIP,   AND   ASSETS 
OF  STATE-CHARTERED  CREDIT  UNIONS 

June  30, 1962  June  30, 1964 

Active   Credit   Unions   235  203 

Total    Members 96,352  113,333 

Total   Assets $38,899,671.33  $50,527,935.33 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDIT  UNIONS 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 


ASSETS 

June  30, 1962 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks .....$  2,252,563.12 

Loans  to   Members   29,130,322.68 

Investments  and  Bonds  _ 5,457,467.28 

Other    Assets _._ 2,059,318.25 


June  30, 1964 

$  2,535,572.97 

39,111,610.64 

7,520,522.34 

1,360,229.38 


Totals    _ - $38,899,671.33     $50,527,935.33 


LIABILITIES 

Shares   - - $31,881,330.94 

Deposits    _ - - - 1,325,408.56 

Reserves    — - - — 2,273,617.62 

Undivided  Earnings   _ - - -    3,419,314.21 


$41,516,046.88 
1,481,817.00 
2,857,456.96 
4,672,614.49 


Totals    - ...$38,899,671.33     $50,527,935.33 


DAIRY  DIVISION 

Francis  Patterson 
Director,  Dairy  Services 

Dairying  continues  to  be  increasingly  important  to  both  the 
economy  and  its  relation  to  the  physical  well-being  of  North  Caro- 
linians. 

During  1963,  Grade  A  Milk  production  reach  an  all  time  high 
of  1,106,784,000  pounds,  exceeding  record  production  in  1962  by 
2.5  percent.  Fluid  milk  sales  in  1963  increased  4.7  percent  over 
1962  sales. 

North  Carolina  dairymen  have  materially  increased  their  milk 
production  per  cow  and  managed  their  operations  for  better  sea- 
sonal adjustments  of  supply,  until  the  importation  of  milk  into 
North  Carolina  has  reached  a  negligible  figure.  In  1963  the  Class 
I  and  Class  II  sales  were  940,712,000  pounds  and  imports  were 
only  fifteen  hundredths  of  one  percent  of  this  total. 

While  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  has  consumer  protection 
as  its  primary  purpose,  it  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  farming 
and  dairy  processing  industries.  Dairy  farmers  in  the  state  have 
a  record  to  be  proud  of,  just  as  has  the  Dairy  Division  in  offering 
the  kind  of  protection  that  results  in  a  healthy  milk  industry. 

Dairies  are  streamlined  now  —  the  milk  can  is  replaced  by  bulk 
milk  tanks.  Milking  parlors  have  replaced  the  old  type  stanchion 
milk  barns  —  production  line  mechanizations  are  taking  the  in- 
dustry into  new  techniques  that  speed  the  flow  of  milk  from  cow 
to  consumer.  Milk  products  processed  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  offer  consumers  a  variety  of  flavors  in  ice  creams  and  many 
frozen  desserts.  Milk  itself  is  fortified  with  lactose  and  a  num- 
ber of  minerals  and  vitamins  and  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  con- 
tainers whose  labeling  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dairy 
Division. 

Regulations  governing  the  handling  and  storage  of  ice  cream 
and  other  frozen  dairy  products  were  amended  to  meet  changing 
conditions  in  their  merchandizing  and  to  keep  these  products 
from  being  mixed  with  other  frozen  products  thereby  eliminating 
possible  contamination  of  the  dairy  products. 

A  requirement  of  a  maximum  of  10  colonies  as  a  coliform  count 
was  incorporated  in  the  definitions  and  standards  for  all  frozen 
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dairy  products  to  bring  them  in  line  with  federal  standards, 
which  govern  the  bacterial  purity  of  dairy  products. 

The  milk  shake  regulations  were  amended  to  prohibit  the  put- 
ting of  any  milk  shake  or  milk  shake  mix  into  a  dispenser  milk 
shake  machine  a  second  time. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  dairy  division  is  supervi- 
sion of  the  sampling  and  testing  of  milk  and  cream  purchased 
from  producers.  The  payments  made  to  producers  are  on  butter- 
fat  basis,  and  during  the  last  biennium  37,444  check  tests  were 
made  covering  the  sampling  and  testing  of  236  licensed  samplers 
and  95  licensed  testers  operating  in  dairy  plants  across  the  state. 
Six  hundred  and  eighty-four  (684)  official  visits  and  investiga- 
tions were  made  at  the  milk  plants  to  check  on  the  butterfat  test- 
ing. But  along  with  this  work  goes  other  testing  which  is  ac- 
complished in  the  central  laboratory  and  three  field  lab  units  in 


Testing  for  pesticides  is  highly  complicated  and  exacting  work. 
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....  Dairy  chemists 
in  the  division  use  procedures  such  as  these  to  determine  if  suspected  samples  con- 
tain harmful  chemicals,  even  in  trace  amounts. 


the  form  of  analyses  that  affect  the  wholesomeness  of  milk  and 
milk  products.  Adulterations  are  a  concern  of  the  dairy  division. 
They  might  take  various  forms,  from  water  to  such  dangerous 
ones  as  carry-overs  of  antibiotics  and  pesticides.  Laboratory  fa- 
cilities at  the  central  lab  are  set  up  to  make  adulteration  determi- 
nations and  many  of  them  are  critical  and  delicate.  Only  specially 
trained  personnel  and  special  equipment  can  handle  such  prob- 
lems. 

In  carrying  out  the  regulations  governing  the  milk  industry, 
the  division's  interest  covers  each  stage  of  production  from  the 
3,283  Grade  A  Milk  producers  to  some  6,550  producers  of  manu- 
facturing milk.  The  inspectors  in  the  division  keep  surveillance 
over  the  49  milk  processing  plants  as  well  as  67  wholesome  ice 
cream  plants,  of  which  24  of  the  latter  are  located  out  of  state. 
Inspections  are  made  at  351  retail  frozen  dessert  plants  —  105 
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mobile  ice  cream  units  and  304  dispenser  milk  shake  machines. 
With  the  innovation  of  the  dispenser  milk  shake  machine,  the 
making  of  milk  shakes  has  been  completely  revolutionized.  For 
the  year  1963,  processors  sold  in  excess  of  548,106  gallons  of  milk 
shake  mix  to  be  used  in  these  machines. 

In  all  its  work,  the  division  cooperates  closely  with  City,  Coun- 
ty, State  and  Federal  Agencies  having  an  allied  interest  in  the 
milk  industry  and  milk  and  milk  products.  During  the  biennium 
204  butterfat  check  tests  were  made  for  the  Federal  Lunch  Room 
Program.  Reciprocal  inspections  of  ice  cream  manufacturers  are 
made  with  other  states,  as  well  as  inspections  of  frozen  dessert 
suppliers  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

statistical  report 

Buttetrfat  check  tests  __ _ 37,444 

Plant  investigations    (butterfat  check  testing)    .__ 684 

Butterfat  tests  for  Milk  Commission  1,447 

Finished  Milk  products  analyzed  _ _. 4,895 

Ice  Cream  and  frozen  dessert  samples  analyzed  ... _ _ - 9,819 

Cryoscope    determinations    _ 4,189 

Antibiotic  tests .__. ___ 1,342 

Pesticide  Assays  made  164 

Milk  Testers  license  issued  95 

Milk  Testers  examinations  given  __ 25 

Milk   Sampler's   licenses   issued _ ___ __ 236 

Milk   Sampler's   examinations __ 62 

Ice  Cream  and  dispenser  milk  shake  machines  inspected 4,073 

Ice   Cream   plant   inspections — wholesale 379 

Dispenser  Milk  shake  and  soft  serve  operations 

closed  for  non-compliance  _ _ __ _ 21 

Gallons  of  milk  embargoed  _ - - - 1,872 

Ice  cream  and  mix  embargoed  - — - 1,546 
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Bulk  milk  tanks  such  as  this  one  are  in  full  service  by  the  milk  industry  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  from  these,  after  they  have  made  their  pick-up  from  dairy  farms, 
that  milk  samples  are  taken. 


In  addition  to  the  central  laboratory  facilities  are  such  units  as  this  which  op- 
erate in  the  milk  producing  and  heavy  consumption  areas  across  the  state. 


DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

C.  H.  Brannon 

State  Entomologist 

The  Division  of  Entomology  administers  the  State  Plant  Pest 
Law  Regulations  and  the  State  Bee  Disease  Law  and  Regulations. 

Our  entire  state  economy  would  soon  become  bankrupt  if  ser- 
ious plant  pests  were  not  eradicated  or  controlled.  Also,  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  would  not  be  pollinated  if  it  were  not  for 
bees.  Honey  bees  are,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  products. 

More  than  $3%  billion  direct  yearly  insect  damage  occurs  in 
the  United  States.  More  than  two-thirds  of  all  living  animals  are 
insects.  About  90,000  of  the  nearly  1,000,000  species  so  far  des- 
cribed live  in  North  America. 

Present-day  food  requirements  could  not  be  produced  without 
effective  quarantine  and  control  of  plant  pests.  The  port  in- 
spection service,  maintained  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  intercepts  hundreds  of  dangerous  pests  which  could 
cause  millions  of  dollars  damage  if  they  became  established  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

North  Carolina  Nurserymen  could  not  ship  into  other  areas  if 
it  were  not  for  our  certification  service.  Many  crops  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  witchweed,  soybean  cyst  nematode,  the  imported 
fire  ant,  whitefringed  beetle  and  many  other  pests  if  the  state 
and  federal  governments  did  not  maintain  an  efficient  quaran- 
tine and  control  service  in  areas  infested  by  these  serious  pests. 

Nursery  and  Dealer  Inspection 

The  annual  inspection  and  certification  of  all  plant  nurseries  in 
the  state  is  the  division's  largest  responsibility.  Each  nursery 
must  be  inspected  at  least  once  each  year ;  many  require  repeated 
inspections  when  located  in  areas  infested  by  serious  pests. 

In  the  autumn,  dealers  who  sell  nursery  stock  must  be  checked 
carefully  in  order  to  determine  that  only  certified  stock  is  shipped 
into  North  Carolina.  All  states  maintain  an  efficient  nursery 
certification  service  and  cooperate  to  supervise  the  interstate 
movement  of  nursery  stock  and  other  plants  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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The  nurseries  and  dealers  inspected  for  the  biennium  are  as 
follows : 

1962-63         1963-64 

Nurseries    966  987 

Nursery  stock  dealers 610  677 

Insect  Collection  and  Identification 

The  large  insect  collection,  comprised  of  over  two  million  speci- 
mens representing  17,000  different  kinds  of  insects,  is  now  housed 
in  modern  up-to-date  pest-proof  cabinets  which  offer  efficient 
handling.  The  insect  collection  is  a  reservoir  of  information  on 
insects  of  North  Carolina,  and  is  constantly  being  used  by  spe- 
cialists throughout  the  state  and  nation.  There  is  close  coopera- 
tion with  many  entomologists  in  exchanging  insect  identification 
records  and  other  information.  Identification  of  insect  specimens 
sent  in  from  over  the  state  averages  approximately  5,000  speci- 
mens each  year.  Several  hundred  specimens  of  plant  diseases  are 
also  diagnosed  each  year. 

Through  regular  insect  surveys,  a  constant  watch  is  being 
kept  for  new  and  introduced  insect  pests.  A  few  years  ago  a  new 
beetle,  a  native  of  India,  was  found  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time.  Its  potential  importance,  as  a 
plant  pest,  is  new  under  study  and  observation.  Last  year  two 
new  seed  weevils  were  reported  for  first  time  in  North  Carolina. 
Surveys  are  made  frequently  to  determine  the  spread  of  pests 
already  in  the  state. 

Regular  insect  surveys  are  extremely  valuable  in  ascertaining 
the  limits  of  infestation  of  new  insects  before  they  spread  from 
a  small  area  and  cause  serious  damage.  Many  insect  specimens 
obtained  through  surveys  are  added  to  the  collection  for  identi- 
fication and  future  reference. 

Apiary  Inspection 

Honey  bees  are  of  far  greater  value  to  the  economy  of  the  state 
than  the  honey  which  they  produce.  Many  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  could  not  be  produced  except  for  fertilization  by  bees.  The 
contribution  which  bees  make  is,  therefore,  of  enormous  value, 
regardless  of  the  value  of  the  honey  which  they  produce. 

There  are  over  30,000  beekeepers  in  North  Carolina  who  main- 
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tain  more  than  200,000  colonies  of  bees.    These  colonies  produce 
about  5,000,000  pounds  of  honey. 

Two  of  our  permanent  staff  are  competent  apiary  inspectors. 
In  addition,  we  employ  three  apiary  inspectors  during  the  period 
of  March  through  October.  We  are  now  able  to  inspect  apiaries 
in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  to  supervise  the  movement  of  col- 
onies within  the  state,  and  issue  certificates  to  those  moving  col- 
onies into  other  states. 

The  percentage  of  American  foulbrood  found  was  3.49 

All  colonies  inspected  were  examined  for  acarine  disease,  Euro- 
pean and  American  foulbrood,  Nosema  disease,  sacbrood,  poison- 
ing and  other  disorders  of  bees. 

With  our  increased  staff  of  inspectors,  we  should  be  able  to  in- 
spect 18,000  to  20,000  colonies  each  year  during  the  next  bien- 
nium. 

1962-63         1963-64 
Colonies  inspected 8,180  9,413 

Imported  Fire  Ant 
(Solenopsis  saevissima  richteri-Forei) 

The  imported  Fire  Ant,  which  was  first  discovered  in  the  state 
in  1952,  has  been  found  infesting  158,762  acres  in  eight  counties : 
Brunswick,  Carteret,  Craven,  Cumberland,  Mecklenburg,  Onslow, 
Pamlico  and  Robeson. 

All  small  infestations  were  treated  as  found,  mound  by  mound. 
The  large  areas  in  Carteret  and  Craven  Counties,  135,000  acres, 
were  treated  with  Mirex  bait,  applied  by  airplane  in  two  separate 
applications  during  April,  May  and  June,  1964. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  allocated  $78,500  for  this  work  in 
the  two  counties  which  was  matched  equally  by  federal  funds. 
Carteret  and  Craven  Counties  also  contributed  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  135,000-acre  infested  area  in  Carteret  and  Craven  Coun- 
ties was  given  two  applications  of  the  standard  Mirex  bait.  The 
bait  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  2y2  pounds  per  acre  which  included 
only  one-seventh  of  an  ounce  of  the  Mirex  chemical  per  acre.  This 
double  treatment  at  the  rates  specified  has  proved  highly  effect- 
ive, but  constant  inspection  and  supervision  will  be  maintained 
to  lcoate  any  ant  mounds  which  were  not  killed  by  the  double 
plane  applications.  Any  surviving  mounds  will  be  treated  prompt- 
ly when  found. 
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This  USDA  aircraft  was  one  of  three  used   in  the  Carteret-Craven  County  area 
to  spread  Mirex  bait  over  the  125,000  acre  infestation  of  the  Fire  Ant. 


The  fire  ant  treatments  for  the  biennium  are  as  follows : 

1962-63         1963-64 

Acres  treated 30,242  279,061 

(aggregate  acres) 

WlTCHWEED 

(Striga  asiatica-Kuntze) 

The  witchweed,  which  was  first  discovered  in  North  Carolina 
in  1956,  now  found  in  24  counties:  Anson,  Bladen,  Brunswick, 
Columbus,  Cumberland,  Craven,  Duplin,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Johnston, 
Jones,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Montgomery,  Moore,  Onslow,  Pender,  Pitt, 
Richmond,  Robeson,  Samson,  Scotland,  Wake  and  Wayne.  There 
are  215,086  acres  in  the  infested  area.  However,  Robeson  County 
contains  142,000  acres,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  infested  acreage. 
The  2-4D  herbicide  program,  which  has  been  very  effective  will 
be  continued. 

The  Federal  Witchweed  Laboratory,  near  Whiteville,  will  seek 
new  and  improved  methods  of  control,  or  eradication,  if  possible. 

Those  who  follow  the  approved  practices  can  now  produce  a 
normal  crop  of  corn.  Witchweed  had  eliminated  corn  production 
in  all  heavily  infested  fields  prior  to  the  present  control  program. 

White-Fringed  Beetle 

(Graphognathus   leucoloma) 

(Varieties :  dubious,  fecundus,  imitator  and  striatus) 

The  white-fringed  beetle  was  first  found  in  North  Carolina  in 
1942.    It  now  infests  68,921  acres  in  38  counties  of  the  state.    The 
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infested  counties  are :  Alamance,  Anson,  Beaufort,  Bladen,  Bruns- 
wick, Cabarrus,  Catawba,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumber- 
land, Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Forsyth,  Green,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Hoke, 
Johnston,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Mecklenburg,  Nash,  New  Hanover, 
Northampton,  Onslow,  Pender,  Pitt,  Robeson,  Rowan,  Sampson, 
Scotland,  Stanly,  Union,  Wake,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wilson. 

This  insect  is  a  major  control  problem.  No  males  are  known; 
it  reproduces  parthenogenitically.  The  adults  may  live  for  three 
or  four  months  during  the  summer  and  each  may  produce  600  or 
700  eggs. 

Dieldrin  (10%  granular)  has  been  the  standard  control  for 
this  insect.  Nurseries  which  are  treated  receive  5  pounds  per 
acre  (three  pounds  if  worked  in).  For  treatment  of  cropland, 
three  pounds  per  acre  is  used.  This  is  reduced  to  iy2  pounds  if 
worked  in. 

We  have  31,000  acres  to  be  treated  in  North  Carolina. 

1962-63         1963-64 
Acres  treated 4,457  5,121 

Soybean  Cyst  Nematode 
(Heterodera  glycines-Icainohe) 

This  destructive  nematode  was  first  discovered  in  the  state  in 
1954.  It  is  now  found  in  ten  counties :  Brunswick,  Camden,  Cur- 
rituck, Gates,  Johnston,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Pender  and  Tyrrell.    The  infested  area  includes  7,200  acres. 

There  is  no  effective  chemical  control.  However,  excellent  con- 
trol may  be  obtained  by  a  rotation  which  excludes  soybeans  for 
three  years.  A  five  year  rotation  will  almost  eradicate  the  in- 
festation, but  complete  eradication  is  impossible  to  obtain  by 
rotation. 

Japanese  Beetle 
(Poirilla  japonica-Mewm) 

The  entire  state  is  now  under  federal  and  state  quarantine, 
since  all  areas  of  the  state  have  become  infested.  The  Japanese 
beetle  was  first  found  in  the  state  in  1932. 

In  treating  nurseries  and  other  areas  to  eliminate  the  larvae 
in  the  soil,  Dieldrin  (10%)  is  used  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
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acre.  If  this  is  properly  worked  in  the  soil,  it  is  effective  for  five 
years. 

For  foilage  treatments  adjacent  to  packing  sheds,  loading  sta- 
tions, etc.,  D.D.T.  is  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre.  Some 
Sevin  is  used  in  this  treatment. 

Fumigation  stations,  during  the  shipping  season,  are  main- 
tained at  Asheville  and  West  Jefferson,  where  loaded  trucks  are 
treated  with  Methyl  bromide.  Beans  and  other  produce  are  treat- 
ed in  closed  vans  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

Trucks  were  fumigated  as  follows: 

1962  season 181  van  trucks 

1963  season 165  van  trucks 

Vegetable  Plant  Inspection 

All  vegetable  plants  shipped  into  North  Carolina  for  transplant- 
ing must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  inspection  from  the 
state  of  origin.  This  requirement  is  responsible  for  a  much  bet- 
ter grade  of  plants  shipped  into  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plant  inspections  : 

1962-63  1963-64 

Cabbage     5,757,000  7,310,500 

(2  stop  sales)  (4  stop  sales) 

Tomatoes 2,799,650  2,677,000 

(1  stop  sale)  (3  stop  sales) 

Peppers   263,000  462,000 

Onion  Sets 4,130  bags  4,298  bags 

Onion  Plants 1,032,500  2,371,500 

Sweet  Potatoes 55,500  656,000 

Eggplants 50,000 

Camellia  Flower  Blight 

(Sclerotinia  camelliae-Hava) 

This  disease  has  been  found  in  the  following  areas:  Fayette- 
ville,  Bolivia,  Charlotte,  Fairmont,  Goldsboro,  Lumberton,  Ra- 
leigh, Wilmington  and  Wilson. 

The  infested  area  is  undoubtedly  much  larger  than  the  above 
list.    Subsequent  scouting  and  specimens  submitted  will  probably 
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reveal  the  disease  in  all  areas  where  camellias  are  grown.  Our 
quarantine  must  eventually  be  abandoned ;  the  vast  area  of  in- 
fection makes  a  quarantine  of  little  value. 

Narcissus  Bulb  Inspection 

Our  yearly  inspection  of  bulb  fields  in  the  state  have  saved  the 
bulb  and  flower  fields  from  destruction  by  the  bulb  nematode 
(Ditylemchus  dipsaci) .  This  nematode  attacks  narcissus  (daffo- 
dils and  jonquils),  Dutch  iris,  tulips,  Nerina  lily  and  onions. 

The  following  inspections  were  made: 

Spring  of  1963 86  acres 

Spring  of  1964 96  acres 

No  infestations  were  found  in  1963.  Two  properties  were 
found  infested  with  the  nematode  in  1964. 

Dutch  Elm  Disease 

(Eratocystis  ulmi — Buisman) 

Dutch  elm  disease  was  discovered  in  the  state  in  1962.  It  was 
first  found  in  the  United  States  in  1930  and  has  since  spread  over 
a  wide  area.    No  quarantine  is  maintained  against  this  disease. 

Dutch  elm  disease  has  been  found  in  the  following  counties 
(Reported  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Arthur  Kelman  of  N.  C.  State 
College)  :  Alamance,  Caswell,  Chatham,  Davidson,  Durham,  For- 
syth, Granville,  Guilford,  Halifax,  Johnston,  Nash,  Northampton, 
Orange,  Person,  Rockingham,  Vance,  Wake  and  Warren. 

Federal  Inspection  at  Ports  of  Entry 

The  Plant  Quarantine  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  a  staff  of  inspectors  with  offices  in  the 
Custom  House  at  Wilmington.  All  ships  entering  the  ports  of 
Wilmington  and  Morehead  City  are  inspected.  This  is  an  inval- 
uable service  to  N.  C.  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  dangerous 
pests  on  shipments  from  foreign  countries. 

Cooperation  With  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 

The  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  maintains  an  administrative  office  in  Raleigh.     It 
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has  a  scientific  staff  of  86  located  in  all  areas  of  the  state  to  en- 
force federal  plant  pest  quarantines  and  aid  growers  and  ship- 
pers to  meet  federal  quarantine  requirements  in  marketing  farm 
produce. 

The  federal  staff  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Division 
of  Entomology  at  all  times.  Our  relationship  is  cooperative  and 
friendly.    Their  services  are  invaluable  to  the  state. 

Cooperation  With  N.  C.  State 

This  division  maintains  a  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
staff  of  N.  C.  State,  relative  to  many  plant  pest  problems  of  mu- 
tual interest  and  concern. 

Commendation 

The  entire  staff  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  for  their  highly  efficient  services  carried  out  in  a 
cordial  cooperative  spirit. 


FARMERS  MARKET 

James  A.  Graham 
Manager 

At  the  close  of  the  1964  marketing  season  the  North  Carolina 
Farmers  Market  will  have  completed  another  successful  biennium. 
This  facility,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  terminal-farmers  combina- 
tion market  located  just  off  U.S.  1  north  in  Raleigh. 

The  market  was  established  in  1955  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
a  demonstrated  need  for  a  more  adequate  produce  marketing 
facility  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Facilities  were  provided  for  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers to  assemble  their  produce  at  a  central  location  where  buyers 
would  be  attracted  from  a  large  area  within  reach  of  Raleigh. 
Warehouse  facilities  were  provided  also  for  a  group  of  wholesale 
produce  dealers  who  serve  retail  outlets  throughout  an  extensive 
trading  area. 

Since  the  1962  report  the  new  farmers  sheds,  then  under  con- 
struction, have  been  completed  and  utilized  for  the  past  two  years, 
providing  more  farmers  and  truckers  the  protection  of  shed  space. 


Facilities  at  the  Farmers  Market  receive  attention  from  groups  interested  in  op- 
erations there.  They  come  from  as  far  as  Brazil,  and  as  close-by  as  N.  C.  State, 
like  this  group  of  seniors  studying  marketing  operations  over  the  nation. 
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There  are  now  78  spaces  provided  for  farmers  and  truckers. 
These  new  sheds  have  been  provided  with  electricity  to  enable 
buyers  to  utilize  the  market  at  night,  when  most  of  the  produce 
comes  to  the  Farmers  Market  during  the  summer  season. 

The  volume  of  produce  coming  through  the  market  during  the 
past  two  year  period  has  increased  from  approximately  $14,000, 
000  to  $16,000,000,  with  an  increase  in  trucks  entering  the  mar- 
ket annually  from  approximately  15,000  to  16,000. 

Many  more  farmers  are  utilizing  the  market  each  year,  raising 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  secondary  commodity  to  supple- 
ment their  income  from  the  farm. 

The  market  has  operated  on  an  entirely  self-sustaining  basis, 
with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state.  It  has  also  been  able 
to  meet  the  payments  on  the  loan  to  purchase  the  market  and  have 
a  small  amount  remaining  each  year  for  maintenance,  while  ren- 
dering a  service  no  other  agency  is  providing. 

The  tomato  packing  company  located  on  the  market  has  ex- 
panded its  operation  and  a  new  company  which  packs  potatoes 
has  moved  its  operation  to  the  market. 

The  Farmers  Market  is  growing  steadily  each  year  and  we  look 
for  it  to  continue  to  grow  and  expand  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
Farmers  Market  is  dedicated  to  small  growers. 


DIVISION  OF  MARKETS 

John  A.  Winfield 
Director 


Marketing  is  an  extremely  complex  business.  Numerous  forces 
are  constantly  working  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  orderly 
system.  At  the  same  time,  however,  our  people,  particularly  the 
producers,  are  adopting  new  practices  and  new  techniques  in  an 
effort  to  offset  these  forces  and  thereby  simplify  that  final  but 
vitally  important  step  in  their  arduous  tasks,  that  of  selling  what 
they  produce.  Therein  lies  the  key  to  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
problems  with  which  the  Division  of  Markets,  as  a  marketing 
service  agency,  has  been  faced  through  the  years. 

During  the  1962-64  biennium,  we  perhaps  saw  more  evidence 
on  the  part  of  producers  to  cast  aside  out-dated  methods  and  adopt 
proved  techniques  in  preparing  and  marketing  their  products  than 
ever  before.  Much  of  this,  no  doubt,  resulted  from  sheer  neces- 
sity, but  we  feel  that  the  efforts  of  division  specialists,  in  their 
personal  contacts  with  the  thousands  of  producers  during  the 
two-year  period,  greatly  contributed  to  this  change. 

Never  has  the  need  for  direct  assistance  to  so  many  of  our 
state's  farmers,  particularly  the  small  ones,  been  so  great  as  it 
was  during  1962-64.  Income  from  tobacco  was  reduced  by  an- 
other acreage  cut.  Returns  from  livestock,  particularly  cattle, 
were  considerably  lower  because  of  depressed  prices.  Drought 
conditions  in  some  areas  of  the  state  forced  producers  to  sell  their 
cattle  because  of  feed  shortages.  These  and  other  conditions  of 
perhaps  lesser  significance  made  it  necessary  for  many  of  our 
farmers  to  turn  to  new  enterprises  as  a  means  of  offsetting  lost 
income. 

In  assisting  our  state's  farmers  with  this  transition,  division 
specialists  were  successful  in  promoting  the  production  of  sev- 
eral fresh  vegetable  crops  on  a  contractual  basis.  Not  only  did 
this  prove  highly  effective  as  a  source  of  supplemental  income, 
it  also  helped  provide  commodities  needed  by  the  state's  expand- 
ing food  processing  industry- 
While  our  main  efforts  during  the  biennium  were  directed  to 
the  problems  at  hand,  we  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  evi- 
dence   of  approaching  problems.     As  a  result,  we    were  able    to 
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initiate  effective  measures  in  time  to  counteract  many  of  the 
forces  working  against  the  economic  status  of  our  farm  people. 

This  forward  approach  on  the  part  of  division  personnel  is  pres- 
ently returning  North  Carolina's  commercial  egg  producers  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  extra  income  each  month  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  unless  there  is  a  drastic  change  from  a  national  level  in  the 
present  system  of  marketing  fresh  shell  eggs.  Early  in  the  bi- 
ennium,  it  became  apparent  that  some  of  the  nation's  large  chain 
stores,  which  are  the  principal  buyers  of  eggs  in  North  Carolina, 
were  making  plans  to  change  the  basis  on  which  they  were  pricing 
eggs  purchased  in  the  state.  Had  this  change  occurred,  our  pro- 
ducers whose  eggs  were  moving  to  these  chain  store  accounts 
would  have  been  forced  to  take  approximately  three  cents  less  per 
dozen  for  their  eggs.  Before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  effect 
this  price  change,  the  Division  of  Markets  invited  representatives 
from  each  of  the  chains  buying  eggs  in  the  state  to  meet  with 
division  representatives  for  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  Producers 
also  were  notified  of  the  meeting  and  were  encouraged  to  attend. 
The  result  was  that  approximately  400  producers  attended  the 
meeting  and  expressed  such  grave  concern  over  intentions  of  the 
buyers  to  lower  their  price  basis  that  they  were  assured  no 
changes  would  be  made  so  long  as  the  quality  of  eggs  coming  off 
their  farms  was  maintained  at  its  usual  high  level. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  this  issue  will  not  come  up  again 
since  North  Carolina  is  the  only  southeastern  state  presently  en- 
joying this  price  differential.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  we  were 
instrumental  in  keeping  this  advantage  for  our  producers  and  we 
intend  to  maintain  our  present  close  working  relationship  with 
the  chain  representatives  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  more  favorable 
position  to  defend  our  producers  should  a  later  attempt  be  made 
to  lower  the  price  basis. 

We  again  enjoyed  excellent  working  relations  with  numerous 
other  state  and  federal  agencies,  as  well  as  with  trade  association 
and  other  industry  groups. 

A  summary  of  the  division's  activities  during  1962-64  follows : 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Service) 

North  Carolina  has  become  an  important  sourse  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  processing  plants  both  within  and  outside  the 
state.  And,  despite  the  sharp  increases  in  production  of  these 
crops  in  the  state  during  the  past  two  years,  processors  are  con- 
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tinuing  to  request  the  assistance  of  division  specialists  in  pro- 
curing even  greater  tonnage  of  the  commodities  they  use  each 
year.  Fortunately,  the  contract  system  of  farming  is  being  wide- 
ly accepted  by  producers  throughout  the  state.  This  is  helping 
to  meet  the  needs  of  food  processors  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
helping  our  producers  recapture  some  of  the  lost  income  from 
acreage  cuts  of  their  cash  crops.  These  and  other  changes  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
are  creating  additional  needs  for  the  service  work  rendered  by 
division  specialists.  A  summary  of  their  activities  during  the 
1962-64  biennnium  follows: 

(1)  Increased  efforts  in  encouraging  contractual  acreage  for 
processors  by  family-operated  farms.  Contractual  farming,  as 
it  applies  to  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  involves  a  legal  con- 
tract between  grower  and  handler  whereby  the  handler  guaran- 
tees the  grower  a  specific  price  for  a  specific  grade  of  the  com- 
modity or  commodities  produced. 

(2)  By  field  and  packing  shed  demonstrations,  assisted  com- 
modity groups  in  proper  harvesting,  grading,  and  packaging  to 
reduce  handling  costs  and  promote  better  and  more  uniform  qual- 
ity. 

(3)  Promoted  the  assembly  of  small,  uniform  lots  in  order  to 
attract  volume  buyers  to  these  more  centralized  marketing  fa- 
cilities. 

(4)  Assisted  self-help  commodity  group  organizations  in  more 
effectively  promoting  and  advertising  their  product. 

An  increased  effort  was  made  toward  meeting  these  needs 
through  a  cooperative  program  of  action  with  state  and  federal 
agencies,  producers,  handlers,  trade  associations,  cooperatives, 
and  other  organized  groups.  Some  of  these  problems  were  in- 
cluded in  research  projects  under  Federal  Matching  Funds  applied 
to  improving  marketing  practices  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Division  specialists  conducted  or  assisted  other  agencies  in  the 
following  projects : 

(1)  Promoting  contractual  acreages  for  processors  of  sweet 
peppers,  sweet  potatoes,  snap  beans,  okra,  pickling  cucumbers, 
Irish  potatoes,  peaches,  blueberries,  dewberries,  and  apples. 

(2)  Assisting  processing  plants  in  Ashe,    Bertie,    Buncombe, 
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Columbus,  Davidson,  Duplin,  Forsyth,  Henderson,  Martin  and 
Wayne  Counties.  These  plants  now  have  under  contract  57,000 
acres  of  various  commodities  for  processing  by  canning,  freezing, 
or  dehydration. 

(3)  Continuing  to  assist  peach,  sweet  potato  and  Irish  potato 
producer  associations  with  referendums  on  assessing  themselves 
to  raise  funds  for  advertising  and  promoting  the  increased  con- 
sumption and  utilization  of  their  respective  commodities. 

(4)  Assisting  mountain  vine-ripe  tomato  growers  to  secure 
certified  tomato  plants  and  bring  in  buyers  to  buy  from  those  not 
in  an  organized  association. 

(5)  Assisting  in  introducing  and  promoting  the  use  of  a  riding 
mechanical  picking  aid  for  pickling  cucumber  producers  during 
the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  This  enabled  these  producers 
to  gross  $190,000  more  than  was  realized  during  the  previous 
year. 

(6)  Assisting  in  bringing  into  the  apple  producing  areas  a  New 
York  exporter  of  apples,  who  handled  a  larger  volume  than  ever 


Cucumber  harvesting  aids  like  this  one  have  assisted  cuke  growers  in  meeting 
demands  for  cutting  labor  costs,  and  helped  in  careful  harvest  control  for  max- 
imum yield.  This  tractor-drawn  device  was  developed  by  an  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina grower-buyer  with  the  assistance  of  service  section  personnel. 
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has  been  handled  before  for  export  to  foreign  countries. 

(7)  Continuing  a  close  working  relationship  between  producer 
and  processor,  in  arriving  at  fair  and  equitable  contract  prices 
for  various  commodities  which  increased  the  gross  income  to  the 
producers  during  the  biennium  by  approximately  $600,000  over 
the  previous  biennium. 

These  projects  and  assistance  programs  enabled  producers  to 
diversify  and  have  early  cash  crops  under  the  contractual  system 
of  marketing,  which  eliminates  risk  to  the  grower  in  the  market 
place. 

Other  activities  during  the  biennium  included : 

(1)  Participation  in  90  conferences  or  group  meetings  pertain- 
ing to  fresh  or  processing  crops.  These  meetings  were  attended 
by  2,078  persons,  including  research,  extension,  handlers,  dealers, 
and  processors. 

(2)  Assisting  26  county  farm  agents  one  or  more  times  with 
marketing  problems  in  their  areas. 

(3)  Providing  general  assistance  to  40  firms  one  or  more  times 
during  the  biennium. 

(4)  Assisting  producers  and  handlers  in  making  66  direct 
sales  to  chain  store  warehouse  buyers. 

(5)  Assisting  nine  firms  in  securing  fruit  and  vegetable  equip- 
ment of  various  types  for  washing,  grading,  sizing,  handling, 
etc. 

(6)  Continuing  a  program  of  coordinating  more  equitable  f.o.b. 
prices  in  the  13-county  Irish  potato  producing  area  to  prevent 
wide  differentials  in  prices  of  one  area  against  another.  This 
work  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Po- 
tato Association. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Inspection  and  Regulatory) 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  provide  shipping 
point  grading  services  for  growers  and  shippers  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  service  was  begun  in  the  early  'twenties.  In 
the  early  'forties  the  grading  service  was  expanded,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  render  grading 
service  to  receivers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.    These  services 
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Fruit  and  vegetable  inspection  at  the  buying  point  insures  that  both  farmer  and 
user  reach  an  agreeable  price  for  U.  S.  Standard  Grades  of  produce.  These  inspect- 
ors are  grading  bell  peppers  for  the  processing  industry. 


are  important  tools  in  our  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  pro- 
grams. 

Standards  are  simply  a  set  of  grades  for  measuring  the  quality 
of  a  product ;  the  standard  for  many  products  containing  two  or 
more  grades  which  denote  gradations  of  quality.  Grades  are 
used  for  many  purposes,  such  as:  (1)  To  help  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry  do  a  better  job  of  preparing  and  packing  to  better 
satisfy  the  consumer;  (2)  To  reduce  the  risk  in  trading,  thereby 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  marketing  system;  (3)  To  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  contracts  between  growers  and  processors;  (4) 
To  help  buyers  select  the  quality  that  best  suits  their  trade;  (5) 
To  help  settle  damage  claims  and  disputes  between  buyers  and 
sellers ;  (6)  To  provide  a  basis  for  quality  and  price  determination 
under  Government  Purchase  programs ;  and  (7)  For  Market  News 
Reporting. 

This  branch  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  is  responsible 
for  conducting  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grading  service ;  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  "Handlers  Act",  a  law  which  pro- 
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tects  producers  who  enter  into  contracts  with  processors  or  ship- 
pers; and  for  administering  the  "Seed  Potato  Law"  which  pro- 
tects growers  against  the  use  of  poor  quality  seed. 

Grading  work  is  the  major  function  of  this  branch.  Training, 
licensing,  supervising,  and  conducting  refresher  courses  are  es- 
sential to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  50  to  75  licensed  inspectors  are  employed  to 
grade  potatoes,  peaches  and  vegetables  and  200  to  260  are  re- 
quired during  the  fall  and  early  winter  months  to  grade  peanuts 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

During  the  biennium,  eight  training  classes  were  conducted 
with  75  applicants  being  trained  for  grading  work;  30  short 
courses  were  held  in  which  435  experienced  graders  were  given 
refresher  training;  23  new  men  were  given  on-the-job  training; 
and  14  conferences  were  held  with  key  personnel  or  local  super- 
visors. 

The  volume  of  produce  graded  during  this  period  was  as  fol- 
lows: 7,170  carlots  and  carlot  equivalents  were  certified  for  local 
shippers ;  1,959,122  packages  of  berries,  vegetables,  and  sweet 
potatoes  were  graded  at  the  produce  auction  markets;  and  377, 
707  tons  of  Farmers'  Stock  peanuts  were  certified  for  peanut  mil- 
lers, independent  buyers,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  connection  with  the  Support  Program.  A  total  of  1,143  car- 
lot  equivalents  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  were  certified  for 
wholesale  receivers  and  8,533,438  pounds  for  state  and  federal 
agencies. 

During  the  biennium,  we  checked  269,475  hundredweight  of 
seed  potatoes  for  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "Seed  Po- 
tato Law".  In  addition,  we  issued  42  permits  to  processors  after 
contracts  and  bonds  or  financial  statements  were  checked  and  ap- 
proved as  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  "Handlers  Act". 

Staff  members  of  the  branch  participated  in  23  group  meetings 
of  producers,  produce  handlers,  processors,  and  professional  work- 
ers. These  meetings  were  attended  by  approximately  1,400  per- 
sons interested  in  North  Carolina  Agriculture. 

Special  memoranda  were  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  produce 
and  peanut  trade,  keeping  them  informed  of  any  new  develop- 
ments in  the  grading  service.  Also,  memoranda  were  issued  to 
licensed  graders  outlining  the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  grading  work.  Frequent  supervisory  visits  were 
made  to  the  various  grading  points  to  check  the  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity of  grading,  which  is  essential  in  conducting  this  service. 
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Grain 

Grain  production  and  handling  in  North  Carolina  has  continued 
at  a  rapidly  accelerated  pace  over  the  last  biennium. 

Corn  is  produced  in  each  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties.  It 
is  more  widely  distributed  and  uses  more  cropland  than  any  other 
crop  in  the  state  with  the  Coastal  Plains  being  the  major  pro- 
ducing area.  Improved  practices  and  the  wider  use  of  hybrid 
seed  have  enabled  producers  to  more  than  double  their  yields  in 
the  last  20  years.  North  Carolina  ranks  eleventh  among  the 
states  in  the  production  of  corn  for  grain. 

Soybeans  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  crops  in  North 
Carolina.  Since  1950  soybeans  grown  for  beans  have  increased 
over  100  percent.  Under  shrinking  acreages  of  allotted  crops  and 
with  greatly  improved  yields,  profits  from  growing  soybeans  have 
become  more  attractive  to  the  North  Carolina  producers.  Soy- 
beans lend  themselves  to  complete  mechanization  better  than  any 
other  crop  grown  in  the  state  and  thus,  can  be  produced  with  min- 
imum hand  labor  requirements.  North  Carolina  ranks  tenth 
among  the  states  in  the  production  of  soybeans. 

Wheat  is  grown  in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  in  practically 
all  of  the  state's  counties.  Through  the  use  of  improved  practices 
and  more  productive  varieties,  producers  during  the  past  20  years 
have  increased  yields  by  87  percent.  North  Carolina  ranks  19th 
among  the  states  in  the  production  of  soft  wheat. 

North  Carolina  also  ranks  11th  among  the  states  in  production 
of  sorghum  and  17th  in  the  production  of  oats.  These  grain  crops 
contribute  more  than  139  million  dollars  each  year  to  our  farm 
economy. 

While  production  is  important,  the  channels  grain  follows 
through  handling  and  processing  greatly  affects  its  over-all  con- 
tribution to  this  portion  of  the  state's  agri-business. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  grain  section  are  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  management  of  grain  handling  and  processing  fa- 
cilities efficiency,  improve  seed  marketing,  and  to  inspect  grain 
and  hay. 

The  importance  of  efficiency  in  operating  grain  facilities  has 
increased  considerably  in  the  past  few  years.  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  present  marketing  facilities,  individual 
technical  assistance  was  given  441  firms  during  the  biennium 
relative  to  selecting  handling  and  storage  equipment;  selection 
and   use  of  aeration,   drying  and   temperature-indicating  equip- 
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ment ;  fumigation  methods  and  practices ;  quality  control  factors 
and  practices ;  storage  and  handling  practices  and  other  problems 
relating  to  facility  efficiency. 

A  specific  example  of  this  assistance  is  shown  in  the  training 
of  grain  trade  personnel  in  the  area  of  grain  grading.  One  hun- 
dred and  twelve  grain  grading  demonstrations  were  given  289  per- 
sons. In  addition,  21  area  grain  grading  schools  with  505  persons 
attending  were  conducted  throughout  the  grain  producing  areas 
of  the  state  during  the  biennium.  This  continual  training  and 
retraining  of  grain  trade  personnel  is  necessary  because  of  rapid 
turnover  of  quality  control  personnel  and  because  of  the  many 
changes  in  the  U.  S.  Grain  Standards. 

Specialists,  in  cooperation  with  other  agricultural  agencies, 
conducted  15  farmer  training  programs  on  special  problems  such 
as  crotalaria  contamination  in  corn  and  soybeans,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  harvesting  high  moisture  corn,  stinkbug 
damage  in  soybeans,  changes  in  wheat  standards,  adoption  of 
Motomco  moisture  meter  by  the  USDA,  aeration,  drying,  storing, 
etc. 

An  attempt  to  analyze  or  determine  the  total  demand  for  goods 
or  services  in  a  particular  market  area  through  a  market  poten- 
tial analysis  is  much  preferred  to  remodeling  or  constructing  new 
marketing  or  processing  facilities  and  then  discovering  there  is 
insufficient  volume  of  business  in  the  area  to  profitably  support 
the  operation. 

With  this  in  mind,  specialists  made  10  area  grain  production 
and  storage  surveys  to  assist  interested  parties  in  making  their 
decision  relative  to  expansion  of  present  grain  marketing  facili- 
ties or  building  new  facilities.  As  a  result  of  these  surveys,  nine 
facilities  were  expanded  and  one  new  facility  is  now  under  con- 
struction. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  management  program  is  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  and  assist  personnel  in  the  grain  and  feed 
business  in  becoming  more  familiar  with  sound  management 
principles  and  current  developments  of  importance  to  them. 

Approximately  415  grain  handlers  and  processors  were  con- 
ferred with,  assisted  or  advised  on  management  problems  rela- 
tive to  grain  merchandising,  inventory  management,  personnel 
and  customer  relations,  increasing  employee  productivity,  plan- 
ning effective  use  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  in  planning 
for  maximum  business  efficiency. 
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Among  the  numerous  clinics,  schools  and  classes  held  to  promote  grain  produc- 
tion and  marketing  in  North  Carolina,  the  grain  section  sponsors  "hedging"  classes 
like  this  one  where  managers  from  grain  firms  learn  of  futures  market  operation 
and  its  use,  and  receive  a  basic  understanding  of  hedging. 


This  assistance  was  carried  on  through  conferences  with  man- 
agers and  employees  and  through  surveys  of  physical  facilities 
and  observation  of  operations.  When  problems  were  found  they 
were  presented  and  discussed  with  the  managers  and  all  possible 
assistance  was  given  toward  solving  these  problems. 

For  example,  during  the  biennium  it  was  found  that  the  grain 
firms  were  adequately  insured  against  hazards  such  as  fire,  and 
investments  had  been  made  in  equipment  such  as  aeration  to  in- 
sure against  quality  deterioration.  However,  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  firms  protected  their  unsold  inventory  against  the 
danger  of  price  decline. 

The  form  of  insurance  to  minimize  loss  due  to  price  changes 
is  called  "hedging". 

While  the  fundamentals  and  the  mechanics  of  hedging  are  rel- 
atively simple,  hedging  calls  for  keen  appraisal  and  clear  judg- 
ment as  to  the  future  and  market  in  which  hedges  should  be  made 
and  when  and  at  what  prices  they  should  be  switched  or  taken  off. 

A  grain  firm's  ability  to  accumulate  the  crop  inventory  and 
then  reduce  the  carrying  risk  by  use  of  the  grain  futures  market 
is  one  of  its  most  important  assets.  Therefore,  North  Carolina 
grain  firms  had  to  be  well  trained  in  the  area  of  grain  hedging. 
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In  addition  to  individual  assistance,  ten-hour  grain  hedging 
courses  were  taught  in  Greenville,  Rocky  Mount  and  Salisbury. 
Approximately  90  managers  from  all  sizes  and  types  of  grain 
firms  attended  these  classes. 

These  courses  gave  those  in  attendance  a  basic  knowledge  of 
how  the  futures  market  operates,  its  use  by  the  trade  and  a  basic 
understanding  of  hedging  in  practice  in  North  Carolina. 

Management  clinics  relative  to  farmer  relations,  aeration,  dry- 
ing, freight  rate  changes,  sanitation,  etc.  were  conducted  in  Eliza- 
beth City  and  Kinston.  Forty-eight  grain  firm  managers  attend- 
ed these  clinics. 

Seeds  are  of  little  value  unless  they  reach  the  farmer  in  a  viable 
condition,  essentially  free  of  noxious  weeds  and  at  a  price  the  pro- 
ducer can  afford  to  pay.  The  degree  to  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished is  related  to  the  equipment  used  in  seed  processing,  its 
arrangements  in  the  processing  plant  and  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  man  operating  the  machines. 

Our  seed  marketing  program  is  designed  to  assist  seed  clean- 
ers, seed  handlers  and  distributors  in  processing  and  marketing 
the  highest  quality  seed  possible  throughout  the  state. 

On-the-job  assistance  was  given  222  seed  processing  plants  in 
North  Carolina  in  determining  the  proper  procedure  and  method 
in  processing  seed,  selection  of  screens  for  specific  separation, 
setting  up  seed  log,  proper  packaging  of  seed,  methods  of  sam- 
pling lots  of  seed  to  secure  representative  samples  and  in  drying 
and  storing  seed.  Demonstrations  were  given  on  adjusting  ma- 
chinery, and  suggestions  were  made  for  the  installation  of  seed 
treaters  and  additional  separating  machinery.  Special  efforts 
were  made  to  encourage  the  production  of  seed  specifically  for 
seed  purposes. 

The  proper  selection,  installation  and  care  of  elevators  has  been 
a  weak  point  in  North  Carolina  seed  processing  plants ;  therefore, 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  item. 

Demonstrations  were  held  in  15  seed  processing  plants  show- 
ing the  proper  technique  of  clean-out  methods  to  eliminate  mixing 
of  varieties. 

In  cooperation  with  Mr.  George  Spain,  Director,  N.  C.  Seed 
Testing  Division,  small  grain  plots  were  planted  in  the  Rowan 
Agricultural  Experimental  Station  and  soybean  plots  in  the  Tide- 
water Agricultural  Experimental  Station.  In  the  soybean  plots 
and  in  the  small  grain  plots,  we  observed  that  due  to  improper 
clean-out   practices,  varieties   were  mixed.     Information   gained 
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basic  flow  diagram  for  seed  processing  plants 
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from  these  plots  was  made  available  to  seed  producers  enabling 
them  to  comply  with  the  N.  C.  Seed  Laws. 

In  cooperation  with  the  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
field  data  information  was  obtained  on  small  grain  crops,  and 
farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  registered  seed  stocks  from  the 
Foundation  Seed  Association. 

Seminars  on  the  importance  of  planting  clean  seed  were  con- 
ducted in  five  counties  during  the  biennium  in  cooperation  with 
Vo-Ag  Departments.  Twenty-eight  persons  interested  in  im- 
proving seed  quality  attended  these  seminars. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  additional  producers  and  industry  mem- 
bers, specialists  participated  in  nine  radio  programs  and  eight 
television  programs.  Twenty-nine  newsletters,  news  articles  and 
releases  were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  grain  and  seed  trade  and 
to  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Another  primary  function  of  this  section  is  to  certify  grade 
and  quality  of  all  grains,  soybeans  and  hay  upon  request  from 
commercial  grain  storage  facility  operators,  feed  and  oil  precess- 
ing  plants,  brokers  and  handlers  of  hay.  This  service  promotes 
the  merchandising  of  grain  and  hay  on  a  quality  basis  and  as- 
sures buyers  and  sellers  of  receiving  the  quality  of  products  they 
purchased.  In  this  work  during  the  biennium,  specialists  inspect- 
ed 2,178  lots  of  grain  and  made  842  condition  reports,  represent- 
ing 4,864,123  bushels  of  grain.  There  were  22  hay  inspections 
made  representing  approximately  244  tons. 
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Inspection  of  all  the  195  Motomco  moisture  meters  within  the 
state  were  made  each  year  of  the  biennium.  Specialists  also  train- 
ed personnel  to  operate  the  recently  adopted  Motomco  moisture 
meter  and  other  grading  equipment. 

Requests  from  commercial  firms  for  grain  inspections  and 
grading  during  the  harvest  period  is  indicative  of  the  increased 
interest  among  our  grain  trade  in  buying  and  selling  on  a  grade 
and  quality  basis.  Fifteen  part-time  inspectors  were  placed  at 
elevators  during  the  two-year  period.  These  inspectors  are  paid 
from  the  Department's  Cooperative  Inspection  Account  Fund  and 
all  fees  for  inspections  are  paid  into  this  fund. 

Crotalaria  seed  are  poisonous  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Small 
amounts  of  seed  of  this  plant  will  retard  development  of  chickens 
and  livestock  and  if  large  amounts  are  mixed  with  feed,  death 
will  result.  The  crotalaria  contamination  problem  due  to  changes 
in  harvesting  procedures  for  corn  and  soybeans,  has  been  reduced 
considerably  by  the  section's  radio  and  television  programs,  news 
articles  sent  out  by  the  Publications  Division,  N.C.D.A.,  newslet- 
ters, conferences  and  group  meetings  with  producers  and  grain 
handlers.    There  were  only  a  few  lots  of  grain  found  during  the 


Demonstrations  held  by  the  section's  personnel  make  use  of  modern  seed  hand- 
ling equipment,  such  as  this  at  the  N.  C.  Foundation  Seed  Association  facilities  at 
Raleigh. 
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past  season  that  were  contaminated  with  crotalaria  and  these  lots 
were  in  only  one  area  of  the  state. 

The  work  of  this  section  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  N. 
C.  State  Extension  Service;  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service; 
ASCS  Offices;  AMS;  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development;  Dept.  of  Vo-Ag;  Industrial  Educational  Centers; 
Carolinas-Virginia  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association ;  N.  C. 
Feed  Manufacturers  Association;  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  As- 
sociation ;  Foundation  Seed  Association ;  and  other  farm  and 
trade  organizations. 

Summary  of  Major  Activities  for  1962-1964 

Firms  receiving  general  assistance 2,100 

Firms  receiving  grading  assistance 371 

Moisture  meters  checked 195 

Area  grain  production  and  storage  surveys 10 

Inspections:  complete 2,178 

Inspections:  submitted  samples 2,344 

Inspections:  condition  reports 842 

Estimated  bushels  inspected 4,864,123 

Hay  inspections 22 

Seminars   5 

Area  grain  grading  schools 21 

Management  clinics 2 

Hedging  Courses 3 

Conferences 909 

Grain  grading  demonstrations 112 

Group  meetings 76 

Radio  programs 9 

TV  programs 8 

News  articles 28 

Newsletters 1 

Inspectors  stationed  at  buying  points 15 

Farmer  lot  inspections 10,202 

Fair  Exhibits  (N.  C.  State  Fair) 2 

Dairy 

Marketing  of  food  commodities  is  affected  by  virtually  every 
nutritional  pronouncement.  Thus,  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant for  the  public  to  be  educated  to  think  in  terms  of  food 
nutrients  and  alternate  food  choices  in  order  not  to  be  swept  up 
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in  every  nutritional  revelation. 

Educational  level  of  parents  seems  more  closely  related  to  eat- 
ing habits  than  family  income.  A  knowledge  of  nutrition  is  re- 
lated to  good  food  practices. 

Markets  are  minds  and  not  merely  population  statistics.  Peo- 
ple buy  what  they  want.  They  do  not  have  to  drink  milk  simply 
because  agricultural  leaders  think  it  is  good  for  them  and  want 
them  to  drink  it. 

With  these  precepts  ever  in  mind,  dairy  promotion  in  a  service 
program  is  a  necessity.  The  growing  population  must  be  provided 
with  sound  information  on  nutrition,  and  the  desire  must  be 
created  for  milk  if  it  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  adequate 
diet.  The  basic  goal  of  the  dairy  marketing  service  program  has 
been  to  do  everything  possible  to  create  a  more  favorable  climate 
in  which  sales  can  be  made  by  those  within  the  dairy  industry 
who  have  the  actual  responsibility  for  selling  the  commodity. 

Activities  carried  on  to  meet  the  goal  dealt  primarily  with 
school-age  children  and  school  leaders.  Correct  eating  habits  of 
children  need  to  be  molded  before  poor  habits  are  established. 
Teachers  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  incorporate  Federal  Lunch 
and  Milk  Programs  into  their  required  health  units.  Fortunately, 
the  majority  of  schools  now  have  access  to  one  or  both  of  these 
programs ;  thus  milk  is  available.  For  most  effective  use  of  time 
and  expense,  a  few  areas  were  chosen  each  year  for  work  con- 
centration. 

Assistance  was  given  181  schools  in  24  county  and  city  school 
units.  This  help  included  412  meetings  with  over  66,250  chil- 
dren and  2,330  teachers.  Since  one  meeting  is  not  adequate  pro- 
motion, dairy  information  and  materials  were  furnished  teachers 
who  were  urged  to  continue  work  in  the  class  room.  A  close 
working  relationship  was  established  with  the  educational  super- 
visors in  the  areas  served.  They  were  furnished  a  kit  of  Dairy 
Council  materials  which  the  teachers  could  borrow  for  special  ref- 
erence and  projects. 

During  both  years  of  the  biennium,  milk  breaks  were  planned 
and  held  for  approximately  650  white  and  Negro  home  economics 
teachers.  Later  this  project  was  followed  by  mailing  source  ma- 
terials to  these  teachers. 

Studies  show  that  teen-age  girls  have  poor  diets,  thus  the  home 
economics  teachers  were  encouraged  to  assist  their  students  in 
making  improvements  which  would  include  more  milk.  The  dairy 
marketing  specialist  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Fu- 
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ture  Homemakers  of  America  in  appreciation  of  her  work.  Al- 
lied with  the  school  work  were  several  talks  to  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  and  to  three  school  lunch  managers  groups.  The 
North  Carolina  Dairy  Princess  made  a  featured  appearance  at 
the  school  lunch  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

Each  year  our  specialist  handled  arrangements  for  the  indus- 
try-financed dairy  bar  for  the  annual  conference  meeting  of  the 
school  superintendents.  Full  support  of  the  superintendents  is 
essential  for  success  of  the  Federal  Lunch  and  Milk  Program 
which  in  turn  means  greater  milk  consumption.  Contacts  at 
these  conferences  were  invaluable  in  building  good  public  rela- 
tions for  the  dairy  industry. 

Financial  cooperation  of  the  dairy  industry  helped  make  pos- 
sible dairy  bookmarks  planned  by  the  dairy  specialist  for  use 
with  schools  and  public  libraries.  The  original  supply  of  18,000 
copies  was  quickly  depleted.  The  response  to  an  offer  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries  was  rewarding  and  overwhelming.  A  re-run  of  335, 
000  bookmarks  was  made  near  the  end  of  the  biennium.  These 
bookmarks  were  another  way  of  getting  a  brief  dairy  message  to 
the  public. 

June  Dairy  Month  promotion  was  an  important  phase  of  pro- 
motional work.  Our  dairy  marketing  specialist  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Dairy  Industry  Promotion  Committee,  which 
sponsors  this  promotion.  In  1963  major  emphasis  was  on  the 
State  Dairy  Princess  Contest  and  in  1964  emphasis  was  on  bill- 
board advertising.  The  billboards  featured  flavored  milks.  As- 
sistance was  given  through  area  meetings,  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  local  groups,  furnishing  source  materials  for  several 
magazines  and  for  the  Extension  Service  Consumer  Marketing 
Specialist,  and  arranging  several  television  programs.  A  dairy 
quiz  was  prepared  for  use  by  farm  agents,  home  agents,  and  dairy 
leaders  in  civic  club  meetings. 

Our  work  during  the  biennium  was  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  professional  organizations  such  as  the  North  Carolina  Home 
Economics  Association,  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition  Committee,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Public  Health  Association.  Other  state  agencies, 
the  Extension  Service,  the  Board  of  Health  Nutritionists,  the 
State  Librarian,  and  various  supervisors  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  also  worked  well  with  our  program. 

Miscellaneous  activities  included  numerous  meetings  allied 
with  the  work,  radio  talks,  cooperating  in  the  Area  Development 
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Contests,  assisting  peach  growers  with  promotions  tying  in  dairy 
products,  and  mailing  of  dairy  recipes  to  local  newspapers. 

The  North  Carolina  dairy  picture  showed  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth.  Fluid  milk  and  cream  sales  to  consumers  during  1963 
exceeded  the  previous  1962  record  by  4.8  percent  and  1961  by 
nine  percent.  Sales  during  each  month  of  1963  exceeded  the  com- 
parable month  in  1962.  Class  II  sales  for  1963  showed  a  5.9  per- 
cent increase  over  1962,  and  14.4  percent  over  1961. 

Schools  served  an  estimated  record  of  185,000,000  half  pints  of 
milk  during  the  1963-1964  school  term.  Approximately  166  mil- 
lion half  pints  were  used  in  the  1962-1963  term.  Both,  of  these 
figures  show  an  amazing  growth  in  the  ten-year  period  when 
slightly  more  than  75 Vs  million  half  pints  were  served  in  the 
1953-1954  school  term. 

Livestock 

Livestock  enterprises  offer  great  opportunities  to  farmers  in 
all  sections  of  North  Carolina.  They  fit  well  into  part-time  farm 
operations  and  provide  these,  as  well  as  other  farmers,  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  increasing  their  farm  income.  As  livestock 
numbers  increase,  marketing  will  become  more  efficient  and  pro- 
ducers will  realize  more  profit  from  livestock  farming. 

Our  market  service  work  is  aimed  at  assisting  all  people  in- 
volved in  marketing  livestock  and  livestock  products.  For  pro- 
ducers this  means  buying  or  selling  by  private  treaty  or  collect- 
ively in  special  pools  or  sales.  For  the  livestock  auction  market, 
it  means  planning  sales,  consigning  livestock,  grading  and  group- 
ing for  sales,  contacting  buyers  and  assisting  with  sales.  For 
packers  and  processors  it  means  procurement  of  livestock  for 
slaughter,  grading  beef  carcasses  and  acceptance  of  meat  pro- 
ducts bought  by  state  institutions. 

North  Carolina  needs  to  produce  more  of  the  meat  it  con- 
sumes. Both  cattle  and  hogs  are  shipped  into  the  state  for  slaugh- 
ter. The  problem  is  to  maintain  a  year-round  supply  of  livestock 
for  slaughter.  At  certain  times  we  have  a  surplus  of  fat  cattle, 
but  this  is  usually  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Our  work  with  the  swine  industry  during  the  biennium  was 
directed  towards  improvement  of  quality  in  feeder  pigs  and  top 
market  hogs.  The  use  of  high  quality  breeding  stock  in  swine 
production  is  basic.  The  feeders  want  quality  pigs;  the  packer 
wants  quality  market  hogs  and  the  housewife  wants  quality  pork. 
With  keen    competition  from  other  meats   it  is  necessary   that 
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As  one  of  the  51  special  sales  held  in  the  state  during  the  biennium,  this  scene 
at  Statesville  is  typical  of  the  marketing  sales  efforts  by  NCDA  livestock  specialists, 
working  with  other  agencies,  to  promote  livestock  production  in  North  Carolina. 


swine  producers  do  the  best  job  possible  in  producing  quality 
hogs.  The  swine  specialist  worked  closely  with  commercial  hog 
producers  and  feeders  assisting  them  in  buying  quality  breeding 
animals  and  quality  feeder  pigs. 

Hog  production  is  moving  towards  larger  units.  Units  of  100 
brood  sows  are  not  uncommon  and  feeding  floors  that  will  hold 
500  to  1,000  pigs  are  increasing  in  number.  With  this  trend  to- 
ward largeness  in  hog  production,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  mar- 
keting from  selling  at  local  buying  stations  to  direct  selling  to 
packers.  Packers  are  operating  their  own  buying  stations,  and 
the  independent  buying  stations  are  decreasing  in  number.  The 
progressive  hog  slaughters  are  buying  hogs  on  a  merit  basis. 
They  pay  a  premium  for  quality  meat-type  hogs.  There  is  still 
a  need  for  stressing  the  importance  for  producing  meat-type 
hogs.  For  this  reason  market  hog  grading  demonstrations,  shows 
and  sales  were  held  cooperatively  with  the  N.  C.  State  and  Coun- 
ty Extension  personnel. 

Feeder  pig  production  continues  to  offer  unlimited  opportunity 
to  many  of  our  farmers.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply  in  most 
months  of  the  year.  The  limited  supply  of  quality  pigs  in  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  more  hogs  are  not  being  pro- 
duced in  North  Carolina. 
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The  marketing  of  feeder  pigs  continues  to  increase.  Some 
large  efficient  producers  are  contracting  the  selling  of  pigs  they 
produce  direct  to  feeders.  Small  producers  still  find  the  quality 
feeder  pig  auctions  and  cooperative  pool  shipments  a  good  means 
of  selling  feeder  pigs.  Both  of  these  are  maintaining  good  mar- 
ket outlets  for  feeder  pig  producers.  Approximately  50,000  pigs 
are  marketed  annually  through  organized  marketing  channels. 

During  this  biennium  our  specialists,  working  with  North  Caro- 
lina Cattlemen's  Association  and  Extension  livestock  specialists, 
scheduled  and  supervised  51  special  sales,  selling  61,901  head  of 
feeder  calves,  yearling  steers,  and  stocker  cattle  for  $8,042,615. 

Kind  of                          No.  of  No.  of  Total 

Sale                              Sales  Head  Dollars 

Feeder  Calves 25  30,104  $3,451,767 

Yearling  Steers 11  18,227  2,878,251 

Spring  Stocker  Sales 15  13,570  1,712,597 


51  61,901  $8,042,615 

The  cattle  were  graded  and  sold  in  uniform  lots.  The  quality 
and  volume  of  sales  attracted  buyers  from  midwestern,  north- 
eastern and  southeastern  points  of  the  United  States.  Our  spe- 
cialists bought  cattle  on  order  for  buyers  in  and  out  of  state  who 
were  unable  to  attend  these  sales. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  assisting  producers  in  buying  and 
selling  commercial  beef  cattle,  and  in  buying  purebred  bulls  for 
herd  sires,  emphasis  being  placed  on  improving  the  quality  of 
North  Carolina  cattle.  Assistance  was  given  state  breed  asso- 
ciations in  conducting  their  sales. 

Grading  of  beef,  veal  and  lamb  carcasses  in  approved  North 
Carolina  packing  plants  was  continued  during  the  biennium.  A 
total  of  10,758,475  pounds  were  graded  using  NCDA  grades.  As- 
sistance was  also  given  state  institutions  in  buying  meats.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium  10,373,332  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products 
were  inspected  and  accepted  for  use  in  state  institutions  to  insure 
quality  and  conformity  to  state  specifications. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  assisting  packing  houses  and  live- 
stock markets  in  improving  facilities  to  handle  the  growing  live- 
stock industry. 

Sheep  numbers  have  been  declining  in  the  past,  four  years. 
During  the  last  half  of  this  biennium,  however,  we  have  noticed 
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some  change  in  this  condition.  There  has  been  more  interest  in 
sheep  but  not  enough  to  change  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  wool 
and  lamb  numbers  marketed.  With  the  present  interest,  if  qual- 
ity ewes  can  be  found  and  the  present  interest  in  sheep  produc-- 
tion  continues,  sheep  numbers  should  pick  up  in  the  next  bien- 
nium.    This  is  a  normal  situation  with  lower  beef  cattle  prices. 

During  the  biennium  42  lamb  pools  were  conducted,  grading 
and  shipping  14,700  sheep  and  lambs,  with  a  total  value  of  over 
$260,000.  In  addition,  we  supervised  the  grading  of  lambs  at 
one  auction  that  handles  approximately  15,000  sheep  and  lambs. 

A  decline  in  the  amount  of  wool  marketed  in  wool  pools  oc- 
curred with  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers.  Wool  in  the  state  was 
offered  for  sale  on  a  sealed  bid  basis  and  sold  and  collected  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  section  working  with  N.  C.  State  University  Exten- 
sion livestock  specialists.  The  state  pool  in  eight  collecting  points 
collected  209,365  pounds  valued  at  $124,137.  The  mountain  pool 
(Ashe,  Alleghany,  Avery  and  Watauga)  collected  86,147  pounds 
and  sold  for  $53,474. 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Gross  income  from  poultry,  eggs  and  egg  products  in  North 
Carolina  remains  second  only  to  that  from  tobacco.  This  indus- 
try contributed  $190,579,000  to  the  state's  farm  income  in  1962 
and  $195,666,000  in  1963. 

There  were  approximately  200  million  broilers  produced  in  the 
state  during  1962  and  215  million  in  1963.  Shell  egg  production 
at  21/4  billion  eggs  represents  less  than  one  percent  variance  for 
the  two  years  in  the  biennium. 

A  sharp  increase  was  shown  for  farm  chickens  (excluding 
broilers)  for  1963  with  a  production  of  15V>  million  or  12  percent 
greater  than  that  for  1962. 

Turkey  production  of  2%  million  for  1963  is  16.2  percent  above 
that  for  1962. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  state's  poultry  and  egg  production 
is  sold  to  out-of-state  markets.  Of  the  processed  broilers  80  per- 
cent are  shipped.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  shell  eggs,  and  40 
percent  of  the  processed  turkeys  also  are  moved  to  out-of-state 
markets. 

The  poultry  and  egg  section  assists  poultry  and  egg  producers, 
distributors,  processors  and  retailers  with  their  marketing  prob- 
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lems.  It  also  administers  the  Egg  Marketing  Act,  promotes  the 
consumption  of  eggs  through  special  work  with  homemakers  and 
school-age  children,  and  cooperates  with  the  engineering  section 
in  giving  technical  assistance  to  egg  packers  and  processors  in 
planning  new  or  remodeled  facilities. 

Requests  were  received  during  the  biennium  from  149  egg  pro- 
ducers for  assistance  with  washing,  candling,  packing  and  stor- 
age problems.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  requests  during  the 
past  biennium  because  of  certain  chain  stores  changing  their 
policy  of  receiving  eggs  at  their  warehouses  as  compared  with 
direct  store  deliveries.  This  placed  a  greater  responsibility  on 
producers,  as  well  as  other  packers.  However,  packers  are  re- 
ceiving from  one-half  to  one  cent  more  per  dozen  for  their  eggs 
as  a  result  of  this  change. 

Another  service  function  is  that  of  conducting  egg  quality 
schools  where  people  are  trained  in  proper  methods  of  candling 
and  handling  eggs.  During  the  period  represented  by  this  re- 
port, 18  schools  were  held  in  15  counties,  training  145  persons. 

Poultry  and  eggs  are  the  most  economical  food  sources  for  pro- 
teins. Realizing  this  fact,  and  the  need  for  more  adequate  and 
balanced  diets  that  are  within  the  financial  reach  of  all,  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  these 
products. 

The  month  of  October  was  selected  each  year  as  the  time  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  egg  consumption  from  a  state  and  na- 
tional level.  One  specialist  working  in  cooperation  with  others, 
arranged  for  an  astronaut  display  suit  for  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  placing  special  emphasis  on  proper  nutrition  incorporating 
John  Glenn's  breakfast.  We  also  disseminated  considerable  in- 
formation on  eggs  through  television,  radio  and  news  articles. 

Tie-in  promotional  programs  for  eggs  were  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  North  Carolina  State,  Peanut  Association,  Sweet 
Potato  Association,  Cattlemen's  Association,  Poultry  Processors 
Association  and  others. 

"March  Egg  Month  Better  Breakfast  Programs"  were  con- 
ducted with  school  children  in  Grades  1  through  5  in  28  counties 
with  200  schools,  reaching  40,000  pupils.  A  total  of  250,000  book 
covers  were  distributed  to  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  cov- 
ers revealed  John  Glenn's  breakfast  and  encouraged  better  nu- 
trition. Approximattely  60,000  recipes  and  booklets  were  com- 
piled and  distributed  to  home  economic  teachers  for  use  in  high 
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school  classes.  All  but  11  counties  in  North  Carolina  participated 
in  some  type  of  school  program. 

The  first  state-wide  chicken  cooking  contest  was  launched  in 
Charlotte  during  April,  1964,  and  will  become  a  regular  function 
hereafter.  Winners  participated  in  a  national  contest  in  Mary- 
land. 

Mass  communications  involved  42  television  and  31  radio  pro- 
grams. Meetings  with  Civic  Clubs,  FHA  groups  and  Home  Dem- 
onstration Clubs  permitted  us  to  further  promote  the  poultry  and 
egg  industy  of  the  state. 

Poor  egg  quality  and  labeling  were  responsible  for  19  court 
cases  through  enforcement  of  the  N.  C.  Egg  Marketing  Act  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  All  violators  were  convicted.  As  a  result  of 
these  court  cases,  these  stores  are  now  purchasing  and  retailing 
officially  graded  cartoned  eggs. 

The  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  Egg  Law  were  revised 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

The  division  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  employ  one  addi- 
tional marketing  specialist  during  the  biennium  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Egg  Marketing  Act.  This  specialist  has  been 
assigned  to  the  division's  office  in  Asheville  in  an  effort  to  expand 
this  work  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Specialists  are  meeting  regularly  with  the  North  Carolina 
Poultry  Processors  Association,  Egg  Processors  and  Packers  As- 
sociation, Egg  Marketing  Association  and  State  Poultry  Council, 
all  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Also,  scheduled  meetings  are  held 
with  the  Poultry  Department  at  N.  C.  State  in  order  that  the 
programs  of  work  may  be  coordinated. 

The  most  outstanding  meeting  of  the  biennium  was  held  Jan- 
uary 22,  1963,  in  the  State  Highway  Auditorium  at  which  some 
400  egg  producers,  packers,  chain  store  buyers  and  others  at- 
tended. (The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  A.  Win- 
field,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Markets.)  As  a  result  of  this 
meeting  one  chain  store  continued  their  paying  price  for  eggs 
based  in  the  "nearby"  quotation  on  the  New  York  Market  and 
the  other  chain  store  changed  from  a  basis  of  midwestern  prices 
to  that  of  New  York,  the  "nearby"  quotation.  This  meant  at  least 
a  three  cents  per  dozen  price  advantage  to  our  producers. 
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Statistical  Summary 

Egg  Law: 

3,677   retail  stores  visited  1,810  violation  letters  to  retailers 

1,867   stores  in  compliance  811,285  eggs  graded 

1,810  stores  in  error  1,004  cases  removed  from  sale 

490   distributor  visits  145  meetings  attended 

8,335    inspections  165  producers  visited 

292   violation  letters  to  distribu-  955%   days  in  field 
tors 

Certifying  Grade  and  Condition  (Poultry  and  Eggs)  : 

July  1962  through  April  19  63 — Volume  graded  by  resident  graders: 
Poultry  106,056,616   pounds  Shell    Eggs      602,508   cases 

(excluding  turkeys) 
Turkeys  22,193,636   pounds     Frozen  Eggs       632,474   pounds 

Volume  graded  by  Terminal  Market  Graders: 
Poultry  2,916,876   pounds  Shell    Eggs        29,476   cases 

(excluding  turkeys) 
Turkeys  1,623,68  4   pounds      Frozen  Eggs       2*55,080   pounds 

Service  Work: 

1.  Conducting  18  egg  quality  schools  with  145  persons  in  15  coun- 
ties. 

2.  Visiting  149  egg  producers  in  74  counties  working  with  them  in 
washing,  candling,  packaging  and  storing  their  eggs. 

3.  Participating  in  23  radio  programs. 

4.  Participating  in  38  television  programs. 

5.  Attending  and  participating  in   296   meetings  with   39,530   per- 
sons relative  to  program  of  work. 

6.  Conducting  14  demonstrations  before  216  persons. 

7.  Assisting  31  firms  with  general  problems. 

8.  Working  with  415  firms  in  correcting  problems  relating  to  cand- 
ling, packaging  and  other  related  problems. 

9.  Visiting  and  coordinating  service  program  with  that  of  94  county 
agents. 

10.     Participating  in  1,253  conferences  with  3,728  persons. 

Tobacco 

North  Carolina  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  flue-cured 
tobacco,  and  five  percent  of  the  burley  tobacco  grown  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  1962-64  biennium  the  gross  economic 
value  of  this  crop  to  North  Carolina  farmers  was  $1,113,000,000. 
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During  this  biennium  flue-cured  and  burley  growers  found  them- 
selves faced  with  a  rapidly  growing  surplus  which  had  a  definite 
effect  on  prices.  Flue-cured  prices  dropped  an  average  of  $5  per 
hundred  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and  $2  the  second 
year.  With  the  growing  surplus,  burley  prices  dropped  $6  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and  another  $6  the  second  year. 

In  an  effort  to  stabilize  the  market  and  increase  export  and 
domestic  demand,  there  was  a  complete  revision  of  flue-cured 
standard  grades  which  placed  more  emphasis  on  quality  and  ma- 
turity. This  meant  that  growers  would  have  to  do  a  better  job 
of  letting  their  tobacco  mature  and  in  preparing  it  for  market,  if 
they  were  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  revised  standards  and 
improve  quality  and  usability  to  prevent  further  penalty  at  the 
market. 

The  need  for  improving  the  quality  and  market  demand  for  to- 
bacco has  been  stressed  by  all  segments  of  the  industry.  The 
major  service  function  of  the  tobacco  section  in  this  over-all  pro- 
gram is  to  assist  tobacco  growers  of  North  Carolina  in  keeping 
up  to  date  on  the  ever-changing  tobacco  situation,  and  with  fact- 
ors that  affect  the  supply  and  current  market  demand ;  and  to  as- 
sist flue-cured  and  burley  farmers  to  improve  quality,  usability 
and  acceptability  of  their  tobacco  through  better  preparation  and 
marketing  practices. 

The  objectives  of  this  service  program  are  pursued  through  or- 
ganized group  meetings  of  farmers  in  cooperation  with  vocation- 
al agriculture  teachers,  county  farm  agents,  farm  organizations 
and  other  groups  requesting  the  service.  A  two-phase  program 
consisting  of  pre-marketing  and  marketing  activities  is  followed 
in  order  to  give  growers  the  service  needed  at  the  proper  season. 

In  each  of  the  two  years  during  the  last  biennium  there  was  an 
increase  in  demand  for  the  pre-marketing  service,  which  was  con- 
ducted during  the  winter  months.  Through  this  service,  farmers 
were  informed  of  the  seriousness  of  the  tobacco  situation,  and 
they  were  given  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  as  it  relates 
to  stocks  and  surplus  on  hand,  domestic  and  export  disappear- 
ance, changes  in  consumer  consumption  of  cigarettes  because  of 
reports  on  cigarette  smoking  and  health  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  other  factors  and  problems  that  could  affect 
the  market.  These  factors  establish  the  trends  for  the  market- 
ing season  ahead  and  prepares  growers  for  the  situation  facing 
them. 
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With  the  increase  in  surplus  tobacco  stocks,  falling  prices  and 
revisions  in  grades,  which  caused  many  other  related  problems, 
we  saw  a  marked  increase  in  the  requests  for  marketing  services 
during  the  1962-64  biennium.  Through  organized  group  meet- 
ings, growers  were  familiarized  with  the  revised  standard  grades 
and  the  market  preparation  practices  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  revised  grades,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  usability  and  acceptability  of  their  tobacco.  Using 
proper  lighting  and  tobacco  brought  in  by  farmers,  the  groups 
were  given  demonstrations  on  simple  methods  of  farm  sorting  to 
meet  the  export  and  domestic  demand  as  well  as  the  revised 
grades.  After  the  demonstration,  other  growers  who  had  brought 
tobacco  to  the  meeting  were  assisted  in  properly  sorting  their 
samples  into  uniform  grades.  Then  a  standard  grade  was  applied 
to  each  sample  to  illustrate  the  basic  factors  in  the  standard 
grades. 

A  further  service  was  provided  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and 
the  industry  through  periodic  radio  and  television  programs  and 
numerous  news  releases.  Also,  leaf  sales  reports  were  collected 
from  all  warehouses  monthly,  as  required  by  the  General  Sta- 
tutes, and  a  summary  report  was  made  according  to  belts  and 
markets  and  sent  to  a  circularized  mailing  list  each  month  during 
the  season.  The  14th  and  15th  issues  of  the  annual  North  Caro- 
lina Tobacco  Report  Bulletin  were  prepared  at  the  end  of  the 
1962  and  1963  marketing  seasons  and  distributed  to  about  6,000 
persons  and  firms  requesting  it  annually. 

Engineering 

The  techniques  and  methods  of  processing  today's  agricultural 
commodities  are  constantly  changing.  Changes  in  consumer 
preference  require  processors  to  perform  more  services.  The 
housewife  prefers  food  products  which  require  as  little  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  as  possible.  In  addition  to  convenience  foods, 
the  consumer  is  also  looking  for  a  high  quality  product.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  engineering  section  of  the  Markets  Division 
to  provide  services  to  help  improve  the  marketing  facilities 
through  which  our  agricultural  products  flow.  These  services  in- 
clude assistance  not  only  to  food  processors  but  to  all  types  of 
agricultural  marketing  facilities. 

The  cotton  ginning  industry  has  changed  considerably  during 
the  last  two  years.    The  number  of  mechanical  cotton  pickers  has 
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installation  of  a  high-capacity  cotton  gin  can  mean  a  heavy  investment.  This 
one  is  typical  of  consolidation  of  ginning  forces  in  one  area  of  the  State's  cotton 
belt  and  will  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  eight  bales  per  hour.  With  the  short- 
ened harvest  period,  resulting  from  more  extensive  use  of  mechanized  cotton  pick- 
ers, greater  demands  are  being  placed  on  ginners. 


increased  from  95  in  1960,  which  harvested  three  percent  of  the 
crop,  to  806  in  1963,  which  harvested  45  percent  of  the  crop. 
This  has  not  only  shortened  the  harvesting  season,  but  has  creat- 
ed ginning  problems  because  machine  picked  cotton  contains 
more  trash  than  hand  picked  cotton.  The  release  and  reappor- 
tionment law  moved  the  cotton  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
want  to  plant  it,  thus,  increasing  acreage  in  certain  locations.  To 
try  to  help  solve  this  problem,  several  ginners  installed  new  high 
capacity  gins  while  others  renovated  old  ones,  installing  new 
driers,  lint  cleaning  equipment,  and  gin  stands. 

Assistance  to  the  ginning  industry  was  on  an  individual  gin 
basis  and  included: 

(1)  Advice  on  the  selection,  erection,  and  synchronization  of 
gin  equipment  to  improve  ginning  service.  Twenty-four  draw- 
ings were  prepared  in  connection  with  recommendations. 
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(2)  Advice  to  ginners  on  the  best  operating  techniques  for 
existing  gin  equipment  to  properly  preserve  the  original  quality 
of  cotton. 

(3)  Promoting  the  recognition  and  use  of  grade,  staple,  and 
fiber  property  values  in  marketing  cotton. 

(4)  Active  participation  in  the  organization  and  operation  of 
ginner  trade  groups  to  foster  better  industry  business  practices 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  pertinent  to  the  cotton 
trade. 

(5)  Close  cooperation  with  other  governmental  agencies  and 
private  organizations  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  promotion 
of  the  cotton  industry. 

During  the  biennium  the  Cotton  Fiber  Testing  Laboratory  test- 
ed 18,123  samples.  Most  of  these  samples  were  tested  during  the 
ginning  season  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  bi-weekly  Fiber 
Quality  Report.  This  report  provides  users  of  cotton  with  infor- 
mation which  pinpoints  the  fiber  quality  of  the  North  Carolina 
cotton  crop.  This  report,  which  includes  the  fiber  lengths  as 
given  by  the  Digital  Fibergraph  Test,  the  fineness  of  the  fiber 
as  determined  by  Micronaire  Test,  and  the  fiber  strength  as  de- 
termined by  the  Pressley  Test,  has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  buyers 
in  locating  cotton  of  a  given  quality.  Cotton  merchants  have 
cited  numerous  examples  of  how  test  results  from  the  laboratory 
have  been  used  to  sell  North  Carolina  cotton. 

The  fiber  strength  of  North  Carolina  cotton,  which  has  in- 
creased over  the  past  two  years,  is  placing  North  Carolina  cotton 
in  a  better  competitive  position  with  cotton  from  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  laboratory  has  been  used  during  the  off 
season  to  test  samples  for  research  scientists  and  others,  such  as 
merchants  or  mills,  in  trying  to  solve  some  problems  which  arise 
with  the  users  of  cotton.  Research  scientists  have  found  the 
test  results  valuable  in  the  breeding  program  which  is  expected 
to  continually  improve  cotton  quality  through  better  varieties. 

Processing  grain  for  human  consumption  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  the  mills  were  built  more 
than  100  years  ago.  Physical  condition  of  plants  is  a  continuing 
problem  of  sanitation.  The  milling  industry  is  a  vital  link  in  the 
state's  economy  in  producing  food  for  human  consumption  and 
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The  "before  and  after"  is  apparent  in  these  two  pictures.  The  building  in  the 
top  photo  housed  a  meat  product  operation  which  did  not  meet  state  require- 
ments for  wholesomeness  of  product  and  sanitation  under  the  Compulsory  Meat  and 
Poultry  Inspection  Laws.  The  photo  at  the  bottom  shows  a  new  and  entirely  re- 
designed unit  which  now  houses  this  business,  meeting  requirements  and  adding 
increased  volume  as  a  direct  effect  of  greater  efficiency. 


in  the  production  of  livestock.    Technical  assistance  to  the  mill- 
ing industry  during  the  biennium  involved: 

(1)  Planning  improvements  to  physical  plants. 

(2)  Assembling  special  equipment  and  assisting  millers  in  im- 
plementing programs  to  apply  insecticides  to  preserve  grain. 

(3)  Supervising  the   installation    of   preprocessing    cleaning 
equipment  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  corn  meal. 

(4)  Advising  on  packaging,  handling,  and  processing  grain. 

(5)  Encouraging  millers  to  improve  sanitation  of  mills  and 
mill  premises. 

(6)  Working  closely  with  miller  trade  organizations  in  coordi- 
nating a  Jr.  4-H  Club  Enriched  Corn  Meal  Muffin  Baking  Contest 
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as  a  means  of  promoting  corn  meal   consumption.    Twenty-five 
mills  contributed  $10,499.98  to  support  this  program. 

(7)  Assisting  millers  in  developing  and  improving  formulas 
and  recipes  for  enriched,  self -rising  corn  meal  and  other  mixes. 

Engineering  services  in  the  construction  or  renovation  of  mar- 
keting facilities  for  agricultural  commodities  in  North  Carolina 
were  in  great  demand  during  the  1962-64  biennium.  Requests  for 
assistance  by  processors  of  all  types  of  food  products  also  in- 
creased sharply  during  this  period. 

The  major  undertaking  during  the  biennium  was  providing 
technical  assistance  to  47  meat  processing  plants  of  all  types  and 
six  poultry  processing  plants.  The  assistance  given  will  decrease 
processing  cost  because  of  increased  in-plant  efficiency.  It  will 
improve  the  quality  of  product  as  a  result  of  better  sanitation 
and  should  expand  sales  because  of  larger,  more  productive  fa- 
cilities. The  new  compulsory  meat  inspection  law  served  as  im- 
petus for  a  considerable  number  of  requests.  The  initial  drive 
of  this  law  is  over,  but  the  request  from  processors  have  not  de- 
creased. At  the  same  time,  requests  for  assistance  from  new  pro- 
cessors have  increased.  Layout  blueprints  and  equipment  flow 
layouts  for  19  new  facilities  were  completed.  Layouts  for  reno- 
vations of  nine  established  processing  firms  also  were  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  effort  devoted  to  meat  process- 
ing plants,  plans  for  10  egg  grading  and  packing  facilities  were 
drawn.  Layouts  were  also  prepared  for  six  poultry  plants,  seven 
grain  facilities,  one  apple  grading  and  packing  facility,  two  feed 
mill  facilities,  one  corn  mill  addition,  four  seed  cleaning  facilities, 
and  one  sweet  potato  facility. 

The  engineering  section,  by  request  of  processors,  provided 
technical  assistance  on  problems  in  assembling,  processing,  and 
storing  commodities.  This  will  enable  the  expansion  of  outlets 
for  commodities,  better  product  flow  in  the  plant,  and  thereby 
help  create  an  outlet  for  more  farm  products. 

Market  News 

The  division's  market  news  service  was  again  faced  with 
changing  agricultural  conditions  during  the  biennium  and,  there- 
fore, was  required  to  expand  its  work  in  order  to  provide  pro- 
ducers and  tradespeople  with  factual,  unbiased  marketing  infor- 
mation. 

Among  the  significant  changes  was  the  beginning  of  a  some- 


A  leased  wire  teletype  system,  covering  the  United  States,  enables  the  Market 
News  Section  to  transmit  and  receive  up-to-the-minute  market  informat'on  to  and 
from  major  marketing  centers  throughout  the  nation. 


The  Market  News  Section  relies  almost  wholly  on  the  various  news  media,  in- 
cluding radio,  to  disseminate  to  the  general  public  the  perishable  market  informa- 
tion it  compiles  each  day. 
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what  new  approach  to  reporting  the  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Heretofore,  market  reports  have  reflected  actual  trans- 
actions and  have  given  little  indication  as  to  what  will  likely 
occur  in  the  market  for  a  given  commodity.  Not  only  does  this 
new  method  inform  producers  and  tradespeople  as  to  what  has 
already  occurred  in  the  market,  it  also  gives  them  enough  ad- 
vance information  on  immediate  future  trends  that  they  can 
make  more  effective  marketing  decisions. 

The  new  type  of  reporting  was  undertaken,  late  in  the  bien- 
nium,  in  reporting  the  market  for  commercial  broilers.  It  quickly 
proved  to  be  a  beneficial  report  to  the  broiler  industry  and  is  now 
being  used  in  the  main  broiler  producing  states  of  the  southeast. 

The  market  news  section  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  an  additional  market  reporter  during  the  biennium.  As 
a  result,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  North  Carolina's  import- 
ant and  expanding  livestock  industry  with  needed  factual  market- 
ing information  that  previously  had  not  been  available.  In  addi- 
tion to  shoring  up  some  of  the  weaknesses  existing  in  our  live- 
stock market  reporting  work,  this  reporter  personally  covered 
the  sales  at  three  of  the  state's  leading  livestock  auction  markets 
each  week  and  prepared  a  comprehensive  market  report  on  all  cat- 
tle sold,  reporting  prices  according  to  class,  grade  and  weight. 
As  the  biennium  ended,  plans  were  well  under  way  for  expanding 
this  service  to  include  two  more  of  the  large  auction  markets. 
Preliminary  work  has  also  been  done  in  reporting  prices  of  fat 
cattle  moving  from  feedlots  directly  to  packing  plants. 

Another  new  service  which  attracted  wide  interest  among  the 
livestock  industry,  within  and  outside  the  state,  was  the  detailed 
summaries  of  each  of  the  several  special  Yearling  Steer  and  Feed- 
er Calf  Sales  conducted  in  the  state  during  the  biennium.  Here 
again,  each  sale  was  personally  covered  by  a  market  reporter  and 
a  comprehensive  report  prepared  for  immediate  dissemination. 

The  statewide  live  turkey  market  report,  which  this  service 
initiated  in  1960,  proved  to  be  of  such  interest  to  the  trade  that 
requests  were  received  to  expand  it  to  include  both  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  as  well  as  Georgia.  This  was  done  early  in  the  biennium 
through  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  USDA  market  news 
office  in  Atlanta.  Information  on  the  Georgia  market  was  com- 
piled in  Atlanta  and  wired  to  Raleigh  where  it  was  combined  with 
the  findings  in  the  two  Carolinas  and  released  from  this  office. 
In  the  beginning,  this  was  a  seasonal  report  but  it  was  expanded 
to  a  year-round  basis  in  1963  at  the  request  of  the  turkey  indus- 
try. 
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Cooperatives,  such  as  this  Rowan  Dairy  plant,  receive  aid  from  the  Markets  Di- 
vision's cooperative  section  in  formation  and  chartering.  Guidance  to  administra- 
tion during  formative  years  of  growth,  and  continued  assistance  has  helped  such 
units  in  insuring  that  farm  products  met  with  a  ready  market.  With  other  co- 
operatives farmer  buying  power  is  increased  where  they  join  together  to  supply 
themselves  with  their  production  needs  and  services. 


Cooperative 

North  Carolina  cooperative  groups  continued  to  show  steady 
progress  during  the  biennium.  Many  cooperatives  enlarged  their 
plants  and  several  added  new  facilities.  However,  there  is  great 
need  to  form  new  groups  and  enlarge  or  combine  present  asso- 
ciations. 

The  following  new  associations  were  organized  to  further  serve 
producers : 

Atlantic  Food  Producers  Mutual  Association.,  Wilmington,  N. 
C. ;  California  Canners  and  Growers,  Inc.,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Madi- 
son Cooperative  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association,  Inc.,  Marshall. 
N.  C. ;  Mt.  Mitchell  Cooperative  Small  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Bakersville,  N.  C. ;  Southeast  Milk  Sales  Association, 
Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (Merger  of  Milk  Producers  &  Tri-State)  ; 
Burley  Stabilization  Corporation,  Vilas,  N.  C.  (Domesticated 
Tennessee  Corporation) . 

In  addition,  10  non-profit  promotional  organizations  were  set 
up  for  producers  so  they  could  advertise  and  promote  certain 
products. 

The   cooperative    section    aided    numerous    associations    with 
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amendments  to  their  charters,  by-laws,  financial,  and  business 
arrangements.  Also  financial  reports  of  cooperatives  and  rau- 
tuals  were  reviewed  and  filed. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Fairs  are  required  to  meet  cer- 
tain standards.  About  73  fairs  were  inspected  during  each  year 
of  the  biennium  by  representatives  of  the  division  to  grade  them 
and  also  to  encourage  them  to  improve  exhibits  and  to  better  show 
both  farm  products  and  other  products  native  to  the  area. 

Transportation 

During  the  last  two  years  agricultural  transportation  has  been 
going  through  an  ephemeral  transition  in  cost  and  service,  gen- 
erated primarily  by  technological  and  economic  approaches.  In 
the  last  several  decades,  motor  and  water  transportation  has  en- 
croached on  the  long  existing  rail  monopoly  and  railroads  have 
awakened  from  their  lethargy  to  a  realization  that  past  policy 
and  equipment  must  be  discarded  and  new  realistic  approaches 
be  made  to  ensure  survival. 

All  of  this  means  that  the  railroads  have  developed  new  and 
larger  freight  cars,  discarded  most  of  their  passenger  business 
and  are  now  attempting  large  scale  volume  transported  at  more 
nominal  charges.  Instead  of  increasing  rates  periodically,  re- 
ductions are  now  the  fashion.  Probably  the  most  progressive 
railroad  in  these  revolutionary  changes  has  been  the  largest  rail- 
road in  southern  territory,  i.e.  the  Southern  Railway  which  has 
more  mileage  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  than  any  other  rail- 
road. An  attempt  is  being  made  by  all  of  the  southern  railroads 
to  strengthen  and  hasten  the  growth,  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  southern  and  southeastern  states  of  which  North  Caro- 
lina is  an  important  and  integral  part.  All  of  the  railroads  have 
acquired  many  types  of  specialized  equipment  as  well  as  much 
larger  cars  of  light  weight  for  carrying  grain  and  tobacco.  While 
the  technological  and  economic  changes  in  southern  territory 
have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  lines,  there  has  not  been  even 
an  attempt  toward  cooperation  by  northern  and  western  carriers. 

The  transportation  section  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  taken  an  active  part  in  these  general  plans. 
Freight  rates  on  grain  from  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  Cross- 
ings have  been  reduced  approximately  one  third  or  more.  Un- 
fortunately, an  iron  curtain  exists  transportation-wise  between 
southern    and  western  territorv.    The  southern  railroads    have 
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established  multiple  car  grain  rates  in  five  carlots  between  all 
points  in  southern  territory  ranging  from  $2.40  per  ton  up  to  346 
miles  to  $3.00  per  ton  up  to  450  miles.  These  rates  apply  in  five 
carlots  with  a  minimum  of  450  tons  per  shipment.  Single  car 
rates,  predicated  20  percent  higher  than  the  multiple  car  rates, 
are  in  effect.  An  example  of  the  reduction  is  that  the  rate  on 
corn,  for  instance,  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  is  now  $5.13  per  ton  as  against  a  former  rate  of  $9.90 
per  ton.  These  reduced  rates  are  the  results  of  numerous  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hearings,  suspensions,  injunctions 
and  court  appeals. 

The  reduced  grain  rates  should  materially  aid  poultry  and  live- 
stock production.  A  long-range  plan  is  now  in  progress  for  cat- 
tle feeding  and  domestic  consumption  and  exportation  thereof. 

There  have  been  no  material  rail  rate  or  motor  carrier  in- 
creases in  the  last  two  years  on  agricultural  products  and  none 
appear  in  the  immediate  offing.  The  railroads  are  attempting  to 
increase  local  intrastate  switching  charges  approximately  $7.50 
per  car.  This  will  materially  affect  fertilizer  plants  in  the  Wil- 
mington area,  and  protest  has  been  filed.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  rates  will  be  suspended  and  formal  hearings  held  to  determine 
the  equity  thereof.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  assisting  the  fertilizer  interests  and  the  City  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  tremendous  growth  in  the 
use  and  transportation  of  trailers  in  so-called  piggy  back  service. 
Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  handling  of  agricultural  com- 
modities via  such  service.  Refrigerated  piggy  back  trailers  now 
handle  poultry  and  some  other  perishable  commodities. 

Strong  attempts  have  been  made  under  the  Kennedy  and  John- 
son administration  for  deregulation  of  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties via  rail  similar  to  the  exemption  in  effect  via  motor  carrier. 
The  original  bill  died  in  committee  after  hearings  but  has  been 
revived  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  complete  legislation 
this  year.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
advised  various  interests,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  farm  or- 
ganizations in  connection  with  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  transportation  section  assists  other  sections  of  the  Division 
of  Markets  in  the  procurement  of  industries,  location  of  grain 
elevators  and  also  serves  in  a  consulting  capacity  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
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In  addition  to  the  assistance  in  general  changes,  this  section 
has  assisted  various  agencies  and  farmers  in  connection  with 
situations  arising  from  drouth. 

Supplemental  to  all  of  this  type  of  work  is  the  normal  routine 
checking  of  rates,  auditing  of  freight  bills  in  connection  with 
surplus  food  distribution,  meetings,  schools,  extension  service 
and  related  agencies  of  the  state  government. 

Food  Distribution 

The  distribution  of  food  donated  by  the  federal  government 
to  the  state  continues  to  be  a  very  large  and  growing  activity  in 
the  Division  of  Markets.  The  last  biennium  has  seen  the  number 
of  counties  participating  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  needy  fam- 
ilies grow  from  37  in  the  1960-62  biennium  to  55  during  the  1962- 
64  biennium.  Of  course,  the  number  of  children  served  lunches 
in  the  state  has  continued  to  increase,  making  it  necessary  to 
provide  increasing  quantities  of  food  for  this  group  of  recipients. 

The  food  which  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  distributes 
to  the  eligible  agencies  and  persons  in  the  state. is  acquired  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  price  support,  sur- 
plus removal  and  school  lunch  purchase  programs.  The  foods  are 
then  made  available  to  the  state  for  use  by  the  eligible  groups. 
The  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  operating  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  responsible  for 
requisitioning,  storage,  transportation  within  the  state,  and  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  eligible  recipients.  Within  the  framework 
of  general  overall  policies  specified  by  fedaral  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  develops  policies,  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  governing  the  program. 

The  Markets  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as- 
sists the  participating  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  responsibili- 
ties by  making  periodic  supervisory  visits  to  the  agencies.  Sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  operating  policies,  record  keeping 
and  utilization  of  commodities  are  given  verbally  and  confirmed 
in  writing.  Regularly,  checks  and  audits  are  made  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  records  and  reports  required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
various  recipient  agencies. 

The  majority  of  the  food  going  to  school  lunchrooms  is  received 
at  strategically  located  points  throughout  the  state  where  dis- 
tribution is  made  directly  from  the  freight  car  door  or  truck  to 
the  school  system.    The  food  is  then  conveyed  by  the  board  of 
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education  truck  directly  to  the  school  lunchrooms  in  the  respect- 
ive units.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  leases  and  operates 
warehouses  at  Butner  and  Salisbury.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  food  is  received  and  stored  at  these  warehouses  and  later  ship- 
ped directly  to  the  participating  agencies.  Emergency  shipments 
of  food  for  school  lunchrooms  are  also  handled  through  the  state 
warehouses. 

The  recipient  groups  eligible  to  receive  food  distributed  by  the 
Markets  Division  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  include 
the  following:  (1)  Nonprofit  school  lunchrooms  serving  children 
of  high  school  grade  or  under;  (2)  charitable  institutions,  both 
public  and  private;  (3)  individual  families  in  need  of  food  as- 
sistance ;  (4)  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls  operating  a  non- 
profit feeding  program;  and  (5)  emergency  and  disaster  organi- 
zations. A  short  statement  regarding  each  of  these  groups  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  School  Lunchrooms — As  indicated  above,  this  group  of 
recipients  is  continually  increasing  as  our  school-age  population 
grows.  School  lunchrooms  constitute  one  of  the  largest  outlets 
for  foods  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
price  support  and  surplus  removal  programs.  In  the  case  of  per- 
ishable foods,  the  government  support  program  can  operate  only 
to  the  extent  that  eligible  outlets  can  be  found  for  the  products 
purchased.  This,  of  course,  means  that  school  lunchrooms  play 
an  important  part  in  the  goverment  price  support  program  for 
farmers  which  in  turn  helps  provide  wholesome,  nutritious,  high- 
quality  foods  for  use  in  school  lunchrooms.  This  assistance  to 
the  school  lunchrooms  enables  them  to  serve  good  meals  to  the 
children  at  a  very  low  charge  of  25  to  30  cents.  Those  children 
who  cannot  pay  this  charge  are  given  the  lunch  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced charge.  The  food  received  through  the  program  is  the 
foundation  on  which  the  lunchrooms  operate.  They  are  also  a 
very  valuable  market  for  the  local  farmers  and  merchants,  as  the 
lunchrooms  expend  locally  approximately  30  million  dollars  each 
year  for  food. 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  a  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  are  used  to  purchase  foods  needed  by  the  school 
lunchrooms  to  provide  appetizing,  well-balanced,  nutritiously 
adequate  lunches.  These  foods  are  distributed  to  the  lunchrooms 
free  of  cost  and  are  valuable  supplements  to  foods  purchased 
locally  by  the  lunchrooms  as  well  as  the  foods  received  from  price 
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support  and  surplus  removal  purchases. 

As  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a  majority  of  the 
USDA  donated  foods  going  to  lunchrooms  move  directly  from  the 
vendor's  warehouse  to  a  central  unloading  point  where  the  food 
is  picked  up  by  the  board  of  education.  This  is  made  possible 
by  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by  the  county  or  city  super- 
intendents serving  as  agents  of  the  division  in  receiving,  unload- 
ing, and  distributing  commodities  to  the  surrounding  school 
units,  as  well  as  to  their  own  unit.  This  help  enables  the  school 
to  receive  the  food  at  very  little  cost  to  the  lunchrooms.  To  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  USDA  donated  commodities,  the  school 
must  be  operating  a  non-profit  lunchroom  and  serving  meals  to 
children  of  high  school  grade  or  under. 

(2)  Charitable  Institutions  —  USDA  donated  foods  distributed 
to  eligible  institutions  such  as  state  mental  hospitals,  sanatori- 
ums,  and  orphanages  are  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  institution. 
Use  of  donated  foods  enables  the  institutions  to  serve  better  qual- 
ity meals  to  the  patients  and  inmates  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Regulations  require  that  commodities  are  to  be  used  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  food  normally  purchased  and  not  in 
substitute  therefor.  Food  budgets  must  be  maintained  at  normal 
level  to  insure  that  donated  foods  will  supplement  those  normally 
purchased  and  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  purchased  foods. 

The  very  large  recipient  institutions  in  this  group,  such  as  the 
state  mental  institutions,  receive  practically  all  the  commodities 
donated  in  carload  lots  thus  eliminating  the  cost  of  state  ware- 
housing and  intra-state  trucking.  In  addition  to  the  17  such  in- 
stitutions which  receive  food  directly  from  freight  cars,  there 
are  124  smaller  institutions  which  receive  food  through  state  and 
county  warehouses.  Use  of  the  warehouses  enables  us  to  make 
quarterly  allotments  of  practically  all  foods  available  to  the  small- 
er institutions  at  one  time.  Since  there  are  57  county  and  state 
warehouses  in  operation,  this  means  that  the  smaller  user  of  com- 
modities can  obtain  his  commodities  from  a  source  in  his  own 
county  or  an  adjoining  county.  While  a  small  storage  and  trans- 
portation charge  is  required  to  offset  the  cost  of  operating  the 
warehouses,  the  smaller  user  finds  it  very  much  to  his  advantage 
to  use  this  system  of  distribution  rather  than  having  to  pick  up 
his  individual  shipments  of  food  from  varying  carlot  unloading 
points.  Shipments  of  commodities  to  the  state  come  in  solid  car- 
loads of  a  single  commodity  and  are  not  mixed. 
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Needy    persons    pick    up   food    at    distribution    center. 


In  addition  to  the  institutions  mentioned  above,  other  types  of 
charitable  institutions  are  eligible  to  receive  commodities  includ- 
ing non-profit  hospitals  which  serve  a  number  of  patients  at  no 
charge  to  the  patient  or  at  a  reduced  charge. 

(3)  Needy  Families  —  The  distribution  of  food  to  needy  fam- 
ilies in  the  state,  inaugurated  in  March  of  1961,  has  grown  stead- 
ily since  that  time.  This  phase  of  the  program  is  handled  by  the 
division  in  cooperation  with  the  boards  of  county  commissioners. 
The  county  commissioners  have  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  the  program  is  needed  in  the  county,  and  if  they  elect 
to  participate  in  the  program  they  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding a  warehouse  and  personnel  needed  to  effect  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  the  eligible  families. 

The  food  for  this  phase  of  the  program  generally  is  received 
at  one  of  the  state  warehouses  and  in  turn  shipped  monthly  to 
the  county  warehouse.  Distribution  is  then  made  to  needy  fam- 
ilies from  one  of  the  55  county  warehouses  with  the  eligible  fam- 
ilies picking  up  the  food  once  each  month. 

In  addition  to  paying  the  cost  of  warehousing  at  the  state  level, 
the  state  also  pays  the  transportation  charges  on  the  food  de- 
livered to  the  county  warehouses.  The  general  Assembly  also 
provides  funds  to  help  the  county  defray  cost  of  warehouse  rent, 
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personnel,  and  other  costs  incurred  in  the  distribution  of  food. 

Under  a  memorandum  of  understanding'  between  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Commissioner  of  Welfare, 
the  state  and  county  welfare  departments  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  the  eligibility  of  families. 

The  quantity  of  food  for  a  given  family  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  members  in  the  family  and  has  a  value  of  approximate- 
ly $84  per  person  per  year. 

Participation  by  needy  families  in  the  program  varies  from 
month  to  month  with  a  period  of  peak  participation  during  the 
winter  months  followed  by  a  decline  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  This  decline  results  from  an  increase  in  work  oppor- 
tunities for  such  groups  as  day  laborers,  farm  workers,  and  other 
persons  engaged  in  day-to-day  work. 

Briefly,  the  following  groups  of  needy  families  are  eligible  to 
receive  commodities:  (a)  Families  in  which  one  or  more  mem- 
bers receive  public  assistance  payments,  and  (b)  families  not  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  but  whose  gross  income  is  too  low  to 
enable  the  family  to  purchase  food  required  for  adequate  diets. 
The  income  exclusion  scale  used  in  determining  family  eligibility 
begins  at  $85  for  a  family  of  one  person  and  progresses  to  a  per- 
mitted income  of  $240  for  a  family  of  ten  or  more  persons.  Fam- 
ilies whose  gross  income  is  less  than  the  amount  given  in  the 
scale  are  eligible.  Other  resources  of  the  family  are,  of  course, 
also  taken  into  account  in  determining  eligibility  of  the  applicant. 

(4)  Summer  camps  —  Donated  commodities  are  made  avail- 
able to  summer  camps  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  grade  or 
under  which  operate  a  non-profit  feeding  program.  The  donated 
surplus  foods  are  used  by  the  camps  to  supplement  foods  pur- 
chased and  thus  enable  the  camps  to  serve  boys  and  girls  a  more 
adequate  and  nutritious  meal  than  could  otherwise  be  provided 
by  the  camp  on  the  minimum  fee  charged.  Participation  in  this 
phase  of  the  program  also  has  increased  rapidly  with  a  total  of 
137  camps  serving  approximately  80,000  boys  and  girls  receiving 
donated  commodities  during  the  current  year. 

(5)  Emergencies  and  Disasters  —  Our  state  has  been  for- 
tuate  in  the  past  biennium  in  that  we  have  experienced  no  major 
disasters  or  emergencies.  In  previous  years,  when  disaster 
struck  in  the  state,  division  personnel  have  supervised  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  from  state  warehouses  to  disaster  areas  for  use 
in  mass  feeding  of  persons  driven  from  their  homes,  and  also 
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distributed  food  to  individual  families  until  the  regular  supply 
of  food  again  became  available.  The  food  in  the  state  and  county 
warehouses  constitute  a  valuable  reserve  which  can  be  made 
available  anywhere  in  the  state  when  disaster  strikes.  The  food 
is  immediately  and  readily  available  in  all  such  instances  and  can 
be  used  where  any  justifiable  need  exists. 

Statistical  Summary  —  Many  persons  are  interested  in  know- 
ing the  extent  of  food  distribution  activities  within  a  given  coun- 
ty. For  this  reason,  we  have  tabulated  this  information  which 
is  listed  in  the  following  table.  A  statewide  summary  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  county  summary. 


VALUE  OF  USDA  DONATED  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED 
1962-1964  Biennium 


County  Schools 

Alamance  $  461,278 

Alexander  68,570 

Alleghany   40,784 

Anson  88,914 

Ashe   95,173 

Avery 70,462 

Beaufort    136,314 

Bertie  __  71,350 

Bladen   127,434 

Brunswick    57,125 

Buncombe  537,220 

Burke  __  246,778 

Cabarrus  310,305 

Caldwell    242,713 

Camden  23,018 

Carteret    _ 95,482 

Caswell    54,648 

Catawba    _ 353,309 

Chatham   134,384 

Cherokee   L.......  73,336 

Chowan    50,791 


Charitable* 
Institutions 

Needy 
Families 

Total 

$    7,080 

$   341,370 

$   809,728 

438 

9,912 

78,920 

3,339 

5,404 

49,527 

— 

— 

88,914 

1,694 

164,650 

261,517 

6,470 

47,522 

124,454 

2,318 

457.558 

596,190 

— 

— 

71,350 

7,143 

— 

134,577 

481 

117,911 

175,517 

55,372 

— 

592,592 

161,996 

266,815 

675,589 

24,852 

308,453 

643,610 

4,936 

160,550 

408,199 

204 

74,715 

97,937 

729 

206,137 

302,348 

148 

— 

54,796 

3,128 

— 

356,437 

1,110 

— 

135,494 

— 

34,698 

108,034 

— 

— 

50,791 

^Includes  Summer  Camps 
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County  Schools 

Clay 24,828 

Cleveland    _  312,001 

Columbus    206,039 

Craven  188,386 

Cumberland    _.'.. 507,290 

Currituck  '. 26,842 

Dare   23,388 

Davidson  345,108 

Davie    .  76,270 

Duplin  '.IS 159,961 

Durham  _._  479,590 

Edgecombe    ..- 106,738 

Forsyth    426,438 

Franklin    70,921 

Gaston    608,090 

Gates    38,062 

Graham   35,285 

Granville  :,: 104,592 

Greene   -'— 56,541 

Guilford    533,397 

Halifax  84,967 

Harnett    218,621 

Haywood   205,244 

Henderson  175,744 

Hertford    58,016 

Hoke 58,630 

Hyde  18,017 

Iredell    i 268,520 

Jackson    87,031 

Johnston    290,089 

Jones    _ ......  48,273 

Lee    _ _  144,297 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps 


Charitable* 
Institutions 

Needy 
Families 

Total 

373 

18,677 

43,878 

2,686 

•  — 

314,687 

7,332 

376,032 

589,403 

114 

367,785 

556,285 

9,388 

699,790 

1,216,468 

230 

2,913 

29,985 

1,545 

.  — 

24,933 

23,278 

263,678 

632,064 

— 

— 

76,270 

— 

— 

159,961 

29,080 

— 

508,670 

— 

129,783 

236,521 

35,289 

— 

461,727 

— 

107,082 

178,003 

12,236 

685,436 

1,305,762 
38,062 

— 

98,921 

134,206 

160,132 

— 

264,724 

— 

141,953 

198,494 

29,167 

1,099,073 

1,661,637 

— 

— 

84,967 

537 

— 

219,158 

4,136 

— 

209,380 

10,130 

— 

185,874 

— 

— 

58,016 

38,403 

78,407 

175,440 

— 

147.379 

165,396 

7,759 

— 

276,279 

— 

— 

87,031 

5.867 

— 

295,956 

— 

186,419 

234,692 

50 

— 

144,347 
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County  Schools 

Lenoir __. 193,404 

Lincoln    114,783 

McDowell    131,867 

Macon  65,047 

Madison  58,915 

Martin    98,981 

Mecklenburg    1,044,064 

Mitchell   75,827 

Montgomery  95,952 

Moore  153,371 

Nash  --  222,401 

New  Hanover 177,987 

Northampton    71,094 

Onslow 247,118 

Orange   165,809 

Pamlico 37,655 

Pasquotank  ._ 97,464 

Pender 56,543 

Perquimans 37,304 

Person   .,.,.. 103,214 

Pitt 161,050 

Polk    47,886 

Randolph 287,342 

Richmond    165,978 

Robeson  319,079 

Rockingham  302,499 

Rowan    351,724 

Rutherford   249,079 

Sampson    246,884 

Scotland    _.._ 125,343 

Stanly 212,590 

Stokes    100,101 

*Includes  Summer  Camps 


Charitable* 
Institutions 

Needy 
Families 

Total 

109,405 

— 

302,809 

— 

— 

144,783 

2,415 

144,101 

278,383 

27 

154,287 

219,361 

— 

412,316 

471,231 

1,398 

143,752 

244,131 

39,418 

2,039,106 

3,122,588 

— 

— 

75,827 

— 

136,342 

232,294 

16,144 

— 

169,515 

15,612 

— 

238,013 

8,382 

514,793 

701,162 

1,850 

220,132 

293,076 

3,340 

369,041 

619,499 

20,698 

195.866 

382,373 

2,832 

— 

40,487 

365 

138,871 

236,700 

1,665 

— 

58,208 

215 

139,171 

176,690 

292 

— 

103,506 

2,268 

357,516 

520,834 

6,874 

— 

54,760 

681 

— 

288,023 

30,669 

59,892 

256,539 

5,515 

171,674 

496,268 

3,088 

— 

305,587 

3,889 

315,433 

671,046 

3,661 

138,937 

391,677 

2,276 

140,315 

389,475 

3,932 

258,982 

388,257 

241 

— 

212,831 

8,268 

— 

108,369 
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County  Schools 

Surry  „ 265,382 

Swain  36,804 

Transylvania  82,806 

Tyrrell  20,350 

Union  193,726 

Vance   120,118 

Wake    - 671,459 

Warren 59,262 

Washington    65,169 

Watauga   ~ ._  82,175 

Wayne    323,320 

Wilkes  206,796 

Wilson 184,380 

Yadkin      119,949 

Yancey  64,162 

Totals  _. $17,640,817 

♦Includes  Summer  Camps 


SUMMARY  OF  USDA  DONATED  COMMODITIES  DISTRIBUTED 
1962-1964  Biennium 


Charitable* 
Institutions 

Needy 

Families 

Total 

350 

235,167 

500,899 

593 

— 

37,397 

10,444 

18,460 

111,710 

— 

165,167 

185,517 

2,674 

— 

196,400 

1,995 

419,207 

541,320 

125,515 

805,535 

1,602,509 

— 

— 

59,262 

— 

242,528 

307,697 

3,079 

212,289 

297,543 

273,443 

614,175 

1,210,938 

— 

388,083 

594,879 

19.067 

594,829 

798,276 

— 

S1.337 

201,286 

— 

293.800 

357,962 

$1,391,750 

$16,720,127 

$35,752,694 

Recipient 
Agency 

No.  of 
Agencies 

No.  of  Per- 
sons Served 

Commodities 

Distributed 

Quantity  (lbs.) 

Value** 

Schools 

2,072 

731,750 

67,277,873 

$17,640,817 

Institutions 

145 

25,122 

5,791,946 

1,251,171 

Summer  Camps 

140 

80,000 

452,800 

140,579 

'   Needy  Families* 

59 

192,932* 

65,536,084 

16,720,127 

Total 

2,416 

1,029,804 

139,058,703 

$35,752,694 

♦Participation  figures  are  for  March,  1963. 
'♦Wholesale  value  except  needy  families  where  retail  value  is  used. 


STATE  MUSEUM  DIVISION 

Harry  T.  Davis 
Director 

General 

Legislation  enacted  in  1851  provided  that  the  State  Geologist 
maintain  "an  exhibit  of  the  minerals  and  natural  resources  of 
North  Carolina." 

In  1875,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  for  the  state  and  this 
directed  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Department  was  established  by  legislation  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1877  and  among  the  provisions  for  the  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  the  Department  was  a  section  which 
instructed  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  "keep  a  museum 
or  collection  to  illustrate  the  cultural  and  other  resources  and  the 
natural  history  of  the  state.  Since  then  the  museum  has  opera- 
ted as  a  division  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1914 
the  human  history  exhibits  were  transferred  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission. 

Museum  exhibits  were  first  used  to  point  to  the  state's  resourc- 
es —  such  as  minerals,  timber  and  agriculture  —  in  order  to  in- 
vite development.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  expensive  exhibits 
were  prepared  and  sent  to  international  expositions.  The  suc- 
cess of  three-dimensional  exhibits  was  re-discovered. 

In  more  recent  years  emphasis  has  been  on  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge  for  the  people  of  this  state.  The 
museum's  educational  function  has  been  to  prepare  exhibits  and 
supplement  them  with  information.  Educational  circles  recog- 
nize the  worth  of  the  three-dimensional  exhibit,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Education  cites  the  museum  as  a  science 
teaching  resource  of  exceptional  value  to  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools.  Such  schools  are  now  teaching  science  in  lower 
grades,  and  more  intensively.  More  classes  are  coming  to  the 
museum  and  are  being  better  prepared  for  such  visits.  Science 
teachers  on  the  college  level  also  are  bringing  more  students  to 
work  with  out  collections  and  exhibits. 

The  earth  sciences  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  eighth  grade 
of  all  of  our  schools  next  year,  and  this  adds  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  museum  to  have  comprehensive  exhibits  on  these  subjects. 
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North  Carolina  has  a  rich  variety  in  earth  sciences,  natural  his- 
tory, and  natural  resources.  Only  time,  personnel  and  exhibit 
space  stand  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  responsibility. 

The  Legislature  of  1959  placed  upon  this  museum  the  responsi- 
bility of  restoring  and  reactivating  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum 
at  Morehead  City.  As  a  branch  museum,  for  the  six  warm  months 
each  year,  this  has  been  a  valuable  educational  facility  for  the 
area. 

In  the  1961  Legislature,  House  Bill  1027  was  passed  "to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Commission  for  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History."  The  personnel  named  to  this  group  have  given  their 
time  and  thought  to  plans  and  policies  for  a  more  effective  mu- 
seum program  and  have  rendered  very  valuable  service. 

The  appointed  members  of  this  Commission  are :  L.  L.  Hendren, 
Elkin,  Chairman ;  Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  Vice-Chairman ;  and 
R.  M.  Schiele,  Gastonia. 

Ex-off icio  members  of  this  Advisory  Committee  are :  the  State 
Forester,  Fred  H.  Claridge;  the  State  Geologist,  J.  L.  Stuckey; 
the  Director  of  the  U.N.C.  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research,  A.  F. 
Chestnut;  the  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Clyde  P.  Patton ;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Charles  F.  Carroll;  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, L.  Y.  Ballentine ;  the  Museum  Director  Harry  T.  Davis. 

During  this  biennium  major  improvements  to  the  building 
have  been  a  remodeling  of  the  entrance  hall  and  better  facilities 
for  the  mezzanine  floor.  The  latter  provides  a  classroom,  space 
for  a  larger  museum  library,  and  a  laboratory  and  modern  stor- 
age space  for  research  collections  of  our  fauna  and  flora.  Re- 
search workers  rely  on  state  museums  for  this  resource,  and  we 
assume  this  responsibility.  The  "Accessions"  section  of  this 
chapter  shows  the  healthy  growth  of  collections  and  the  attitude 
of  generous  donors. 

In  connection  with  Heritage  Square,  and  long-range  planning 
for  the  capital  area,  the  staff  is  now  working  with  the  planning 
group.  This  involves  basic  plans  for  a  natural  history  museum 
building. 

Attendance 

The  reach  of  a  museum  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  multiplied  by  the  range  and  number  of  effective 
exhibits  they  study.  The  use  of  this  educational  resource  grows 
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ATTENDANCE 
July  1,1962 -June  30,1964 

(months    combined  *  2) 
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each  year,  both  by  class  groups  and  the  casual  seeker  for  knowl- 
edge. In  addition,  the  mail  and  other  requests  show  an  increase 
each  year. 

For  this  biennium,  the  total  count  of  museum  visitors  in  Ra- 
leigh was  489,071.  For  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum,  the  count 
for  the  two  half-years  was  30,387.  This  adds  to  a  total  of  519, 
458.  Compared  with  the  previous  biennium,  this  is  an  increase 
of  more  than  18  per  cent.  The  graph  below  indicates  the  seasonal 
and  monthly  attendance. 

During  six-month  periods  of  the  biennium,  the  attendance  fig- 
ures were: 

July-December,   1962,   82,598;  July-December,    1963,   74,771; 
January-June,   1963,    171,646;   January-June,    1964,    160,066. 


About  40  percent  of  the  total  attendance  comes  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  school  year.  The  highest  single  day  count  was 
4,528  on  Friday,  May  8,  1964,  and  on  six  consecutive  Fridays,  the 
attendance  exceeded  3,000.  The  attendance  on  Fridays,  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  makes  up  about  57  percent  of  the  total. 
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The  composition  of  group  attendance  during  the  biennium  was 
as  follows : 

High  School  (8-12  grades) 802 

Elementary  School  (1-7  grades) 845 

Colleges  25 

Scout  groups 95 

Church  organizations 40 

Miscellaneous  groupings 42 

The  groups  varied  in  number  from  10  to  150  and  the  whole 
state  was  well  represented.  Groups  were  counted  from  Norfolk, 
Roanoke  and  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  and  from  Toronto,  Canada, 
Among  the  miscellaneous  grouping  were  such  visitors  as  patients 
from  State  Hospitals,  4-H  Clubs,  Home  Demonstration  Clubs, 
F.F.A.  Chapters,  Golden  Age  Clubs,  Y.M.C.A.'s,  Y.W.C.A/s, 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  etc.  School  camp  groups  from 
Umstead  Park  were  given  special  night  tours  of  the  museum  as 
part  of  their  week's  training  in  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
A  Sunday  morning  opening  for  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mine- 
ral Society  added  40  to  the  count. 

For  the  convenience  of  visitors,  the  museum  was  open  year 
around  except  for  fixed  state  holidays  at  Christmas  and  New 
Year.  Including  ice  storms,  deep  snows  and  holidays,  the  mu- 
seum was  closed  only  12  days  during  the  biennium. 

Exhibits 

One  special  exhibit  in  this  biennium  was  Telstar  from  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company.  This  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained how  a  missile  places  in  space  a  suitable  orbiting  satellite 
from  which  sound  micro-waves  can  be  bounced  to  provide  world- 
wide voice  and  picture  communications.  This  was  shown  here 
to  thousands  of  visitors  who  came  from  December,  1962,  to  June, 
1963. 

The  same  company  also  provided  a  Maser  exhibit,  "Light  Rays 
for  Voice  Ways"  that  was  of  great  interest  here  between  January 
and  July,  1964.  The  theme  is  to  send  sound  by  light  waves  that 
travel  186,000  miles  per  second. 

Some  of  the  North  Carolina  Science  Fair  exhibits  that  were 
suitable  have  been  shown,  as  in  previous  years.  These  are  indi- 
vidual projects  of  high  school  students  that  are  chosen  in  state- 
wide competition. 
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Live  exhibits  are  an  important  part  of  the  museum.  The  photo  on  the  left  shows 
'Big  Bad  John,"  a  record-sized  snapping  turtle,  and  the  picture  on  the  right  shows 
'George,"  the  huge  Python  acquired  by  the  museum  for  live  exhibit. 


A  special  exhibit  illustrated  the  handling  and  storage  of  grain 
that  is  produced  on  our  farms.  This  was  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment's Division  of  Markets. 

Another  special  exhibit  was  one  flown  back  from  South  Viet 
Nam  in  a  suitcase,  by  Master  Sergeant  D.  C.  Simpson.  This  is  an 
Indian  python,  eleven  feet  long.  In  order  to  allow  thousands  of 
visitors  their  first  opportunity  to  see  a  very  large  live  snake,  this 
has  been  shown  as  a  temporary  exhibit.  Cold  weather  may  neces- 
sitate the  transfer  of  this  specimen  to  a  zoo  that  has  adequate 
facilities. 

Yet  another  live  exhibit  of  note  is  a  snapping  turtle  that  weigh- 
ed 56  pounds,  taken  near  Chocowinity  and  donated  by  C.  S.  Mills. 
This  is  a  record  weight  and  size  for  our  state,  and  the  plan  is  to 
have  it  mounted  later  for  a  permanent  exhibit. 
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The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  donated 
an  exhibit  of  the  elusive  birds,  black  rails,  that  were  collected  and 
prepared  here  by  the  Brimley  brothers  some  60  years  ago. 

A  new  bird  species  for  this  state  is  a  black  brant  that  was  do- 
nated by  Eugene  Pond,  of  Beaufort. 

Personnel 

This  biennium  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  the  museum.  The 
director  was  hospitalized  for  four  months  in  1963  and  there  has 
also  been  an  unusual  turnover  in  the  museum's  staff.  Two  posi- 
tions provided  for  by  appropriations  have  not  been  filled  because 
qualified  persons  have  not  yet  been  found  available. 

With  termporary  employees  the  museum  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain improved  general  exhibits  and  to  serve  the  increased  num- 
ber of  museum  visitors. 

The  1961  Legislature  provided  for  the  museum  to  have  a  chief 
curator  added  to  the  staff.  Dr.  David  A.  Adams  was  appointed 
to  this  position  on  August  1,  1962.  Dr.  Adams  made  extensive 
studies  of  other  museum  programs  and  procedures  and,  from  a 
fresh  outside  point  of  view,  was  able  to  make  important  contri- 
butions to  plans  for  this  museum.  From  him  came  the  impetus 
to  make  better  use  of  the  mezzanine  floor  space  previously  men- 
tioned. In  the  spring  of  1963,  his  knowledge  of  mammals  enabled 
him  to  contribute  materially  to  the  research  on  bats  as  carriers 
of  rabies.  Dr.  Adams  resigned  on  November  1,  1963,  to  take  the 
position  of  State  Commissioner  of  Commercial  Fisheries.  On  No- 
vember 18,  1963,  William  L.  Hamnett  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Hamnett  came  to  the  museum  as  senior  curator  after  22 
years  of  educational  work  with  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission.  This  was  a  fortunate  selection  in  that  the 
museum  needed  to  stress  and  develop  its  educational  potential  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Hamnett  (and  other  staff  members  to  a  lesser 
extent)  has  accepted  many  invitations  to  appear  before  varied 
groups  to  present  the  museum  and  related  subjects. 

Frank  B.  Meacham,  veteran  curator  of  zoology,  retired  on 
June  30,  1963,  and  William  M.  Palmer  was  appointed  to  take  over 
his  work. 

Mrs.  Julia  N.  Nowell,  museum  secretary,  resigned  on  July  31, 
1963,  and  Miss  Grace  John  was  named  to  succeed  her. 

Mr.  Julian  W.  Johnson,  who  had  done  exhibit  work  for  the  mu- 
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seum  for  several  years,  resigned  on  January  1,  1964,  to  take  a 
position  with  the  Regar  Memorial  Museum,  Anniston,  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Adeline  W.  Land,  Morehead  City,  has  continued  to  do  very 
commendable  work  in  charge  of  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum. 
She  has  been  resourceful  in  keeping  the  museum  attractive  and 
interesting  to  visitors  and  in  getting  varied  exhibits. 

The  two  unfilled  positions  are  that  of  an  exhibit  designer  and  a 
preparator-taxidermist.  After  working  with  the  State  Personnel 
Department,  and  the  fixing  of  the  classifications  and  compensa- 
tion for  these  positions,  advertisements  were  carried  in  the  Mu- 
seum News,  a  national  publication,  but  answers  to  these  made 
further  consideration  advisable. 

Loans 
For  research  and  special  exhibits,  loans  have  been  made  to : 

The  State  School  for  the  Blind  (3),  The  Durham  Children's 
Museum,  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
(5),  WRAL  TV  Station  (2),  Meredith  College  (3),  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  (7),  United  States  National  Museum  (3), 
North  Carolina  State  Parks,  North  Carolina  Hall  of  History  (3) , 
Louisiana  State  University  (2),  Tulane  University,  University 
of  Florida,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Duke  University  (2), 
Other  Schools  (8),  Individuals  (3). 

The  loan  collections  of  Kodachrome  lantern  slides  and  slide 
films  have  had  good  circulation  —  estimated  12,000  users. 

Publications 

The  Book,  "Birds  of  North  Carolina",  which  was  published  by 
the  Museum  Extension  Fund  during  the  previous  biennium,  has 
continued  to  have  good  sales.  Stock  is  now  some  3,000  books, 
and  some  4,200  have  been  sold. 

The  leaflet  check  lists  of  North  Carolina  birds  and  snakes  are 
also  sold  at  the  receptionist's  desk,  as  well  as  state  bird  and  flow- 
er cards.  In  preparation  for  publication  by  the  above  fund  are 
booklets :  "Bird  Life  of  North  Carolina"  and  "Poisonous  Snakes 
of  the  Eastern  United  States". 

For  convenience  of  visitors,  we  also  sell  (for  cost)  bulletins 
that  are  published  by  other  State  agencies:  "Indians  of  North 
Carolina",  "North  Carolina  Fresh-Water  Fishes",  "Forest  Trees 
of  North  Carolina",  and  "Mineral  Localities  of  North  Carolina". 
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The  multilith  series  of  30  different  free  information  circulars, 
relating  to  the  museum,  have  continued  to  be  requested.  It  is 
estimated  that  375,000  copies  have  been  passed  out  at  the  mu- 
seum or  mailed  out  upon  request.  Some  schools  also  reproduce 
these  for  class  use. 

One  thousand  copies  of  this  biennial  report  are  exchanged  with 
other  museums  or  sent  to  persons  making  gifts  to  the  museum. 

Accessions 

As  used  by  museums,  this  word  means  the  material  that  is  ac- 
cepted for  use  for  exhibits,  conservation  or  research.  In  some 
cases  this  museum  can  make  modest  purchases  or  send  staff  mem- 
bers to  make  collections  that  are  essential.  However,  interested 
citizens  have  long  been  generous  in  making  gifts  to  the  museum, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  collections  have  come  from  this 
source. 

Each  accession  is  considered  here  as  a  unit,  and  may  account 
for  one  or  more  than  one  hundred  items.  Listed  below,  under  the 
museum  use  categories,  are  the  total  number  of  items  and  the 
donors.  In  cases  where  no  address  is  given,  the  address  is  Ra- 
leigh, or  the  immediate  vicinity. 

ArcheoIogy-516:  Clyde  Barrington,  W.  W.  Dodge,  D.  S.  Carroll, 
Carl  W.  Galloway  (Greensboro),  Floyd  Moody  (Swansboro),  Z. 
T.  Koonce  (New  Bern),  Phil  Perkinson  (Norlina),  and  F.  J. 
Haight  (Washington,  D.  C.)  The  last  was  an  extensive  collec- 
tion from  Haywood  and  Jackson  Counties,  this  state. 

Mammals-202 :  W.  R.  Harris,  Frank  B.  Meacham,  Bobby  Woot- 
en,  Joel  Arrington,  Douglas  Stroud,  J.  R.  Paul,  Mrs.  Josephine 
Allen,  Dick  Barber,  Lester  S.  Whitley,  B.  Zieverink,  Barbara  Gil- 
lespie, Mrs.  T.  Lucas,  John  Noe,  Wilbur  P.  Matthews,  F.  F.  Snel- 
son,  R.  O.  Page  (Orrum) ,  Dr.  David  Johnston  (Winston-Salem) , 
John  H.  Garner  (Robbins),  Mrs.  Olin  Musil  (Fort  Macon  State 
Park),  Charles  Deaton  (Kude  Beach),  and  John  B.  Funderburg 
(Gainesville,  Fla.).  A  number  of  bats  were  received  from  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  State  College  turned  over  a  number 
of  study  specimens  to  the  museum. 

Birds-454:  Donald  L.  Cilley,  William  M.  Craven,  Douglas 
Stroud,  R.  P.  Marshall,  Randyl  Watson,  J.  Hunt.  Mrs.  W.  B-,  War- 
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ren,  J.  W.  Chalfant,  Jeff  Loree,  Walter  Johnson,  Clifton  Beck- 
with,  J.  Maxwell,  Frank  Turner,  Dr.  Gordon  Middleton,  C.  L.  Mof- 
fett,  Mildred  F.  Sowers,  Anita  Bruce,  Dr.  Robert  Hader,  Larry 
Standi,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Varner,  Mrs.  Lindsey  Hunt,  Mrs.  Charity 
Branch,  David  P.  Rennie,  John  L.  Thompson  (Rocky  Mount), 
John  Entwistle  (Rockingham),  Dr.  David  Johnston  (Winston- 
Salem),  F.  P.  Meacham  (Goldsboro),  James  Parnell  (Wilming- 
ton), Robert  Green  (Garner),  Mrs.  J.  M.  Potter,  Jr  (Zebulon), 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Brookshire  (Boone),  C.  L.  Lehning  (Edenton),  Terri 
and  Frank  Morris  (Reidsville),  James  H.  McDaniel  (Cary),  Rich- 
ard H.  Siler  (Seven  Springs),  Phillip  Perkinson  (Norlina),  and 
Frank  Zirkle  (Cary).  The  larger  numbers  of  birds  came  from 
kills  at  TV  towers. 

Reptiles-938 :  William  M.  Palmer,  James  Arey,  James  O'Neal, 
Susal  Allen,  Palmer  Williams,  Fred  Phillips,  Mrs.  Gene  Stallings, 
Duane  R.  Smith,  J.  R.  Paul,  C.  D.  Mampe,  Jr.,  J.  S.  Tanner,  Ed- 
gar Bruner,  Jr.,  R.  D.  Burkett,  F.  F.  Snelson,  Jr.,  Frank  Mullins, 
Fred  L.  Johns,  J.  F.  Cornell,  A.  B.  Martof,  Charles  Cordes,  Mark 
and  Steve  Laster,  Kenneth  Cannon,  Charles  Raynor,  D.  Parker, 
Robert  Stancil,  Charles  Poole,  R.  G.  Matthews,  Thurman  Sanders, 
J.  F.  Parnell,  F.  B.  Meacham,  W.  L.  Wray,  C.  L.  Moffett,  Mike 
Browne,  W.  E.  Walton,  R.  T.  Huber,  Sam  T.  Arrington,  David 
Whitehead,  E.  W.  Day,  Fred  Phillips,  J.  W.  Willard,  Michael  Re- 
vell,  L.  M.  Keever,  Alan  L.  Kyles,  John  K.  Hunsucker,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Gregory,  Jr.,  William  M.  Craven,  C.  L.  Malpass,  J.  S.  Walton,  G. 
A.  Hurst,  T.  Margeson,  H.  L.  Jackson,  J.  J.  Filicky,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Tingen. 

Alson  M.  E.  Fancher  (Havelock),  Larry  Dunnagan  (Cherry 
Point),  J.  Jackson  (Elizabethtown) ,  Gordon  Price  (Seven 
Springs),  Jack  Dermid,  (Wilmington),  George  and  Robert  Treg- 
embo  (Wilmington),  Allen  Cohen  (Wake  Forest),  Nelson  Nash 
(Smithfield),  Rickey  Howell  (Princeton),  John  Barnett  (Dan- 
bury),  Perry  Rogers  (Greenville),  Phil  Perkinson  (Norlina), 
Tom  Avery  (Smithfield),  D.  C.  Burkhardt  (Wilson),  A.  J.  Bullard 
(Chapel  Hill),  E.  W.  Day  (Franklinton) ,  H.  E.  Young  (Cary),  J. 
W.  Black  (Fayetteville),  James  Warren  (Battleboro) ,  F.  L.  Jor- 
dan (Danbury),  Jack  McCarley  (Wilmington),  R.  D.  Strother 
(Aberdeen),  S.  F.  Mordecai  (Plymouth),  H.  L.  Mitchell  (Leaks- 
vfile),  E.  K.  Thomas  (Hendersonville),  Alva  H.  Harris  (Currie), 
R.'L.  Humphrey  (Hoffman),  C.  W.  Doak  (Rocky  Mount),  C.  D. 
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Stroud  (Ellenboro),  Frank  Duncan  (Clayton),  W.  L.  Thomas 
(Kittrell),  Fay  Lyon  (Kure  Beach),  Thomas  Harris  (Wendell), 
Bobby  Johnson  and  David  Foltz  (Winston-Salem) ,  Frank  Tant 
(Franklin ton) ,  Nancy  Elliot  (Kure  Beach),  E.  Gordon  Johnston 
(Ridgeland,  S.  C),  Mrs.  Norma  Rothman  (Philadelphia,  Pa.), 
Eugene  Smith  (Titusville,  Fla.)  and  Carl  F.  Kauffeld  (Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.). 

Amphibians-978 :  W.  M.  Palmer,  J.  R.  Paul,  James  Parnell, 
Phillip  Edwards,  Dewitt  Perry,  G.  A.  Hurst,  F.  F.  Snelson,  R.  D. 
Carraway,  M.  E.  Fincher  (Havelock),  Larry  Dunnagan  (Cherry 
Point),  George  Tregembo  (Wilmington),  A.  J.  Bullard  (Chapel 
Hill),  Ralph  Isenhour  (Clayton),  J.  Jackson  (Elizabethtown) , 
Bert  Weston  (Garner) ,  and  Mrs.  Norma  Rothman  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.). 

Large  numbers  of  specimens  serve  to  build  the  research  Col- 
lection. 

Fishes-2016:  Paul  A.  Tillery,  Jim  Strickland,  Mrs.  W.  S.  John- 
son, Jr.,  Eric  Gooch,  Bob  McCain,  C.  L.  Cordes,  Garland  Pardue, 
Joe  Arnette,  James  Messer  (Franklin),  and  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  This  state  agency  has  collected 
2000  or  more  fishes  and  other  forms  in  making  scientific  surveys 
of  all  North  Carolina  streams,  and  by  agreement  with  them,  the 
museum  will  curate  and  maintain  the  collections  for  research 
purposes. 

lnvertebrates-20 :  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bartholomew,  Wayne  Carver, 
Jack  Hilliard,  A.  L.  King,  F.  W.  Goldston,  Al  Underwood,  Joe 
Homovec,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Howard,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Norwood,  Frank  B. 
Meacham,  James  L.  Winbon,  H.  R.  Strother,  Jr.  (Franklinton) , 
Jesse  J.  Wall  (Wake  Forest),  Mrs.  Pearl  Mize  (Harkers  Island), 
Sam  Davis,  Jr.  (Hayesville) ,  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Folger  (Washing- 
ton), Betty  Lou  Wallace  (Thurmond),  Hank  Liverman  (Engle- 
hard).  and  J.  W.  Young  (Knightsdale) . 

Geology-81 :  Mike  Merworth  and  Todd  Morris,  Linda  and  Gay 
Robertson,  Ellis  Raymond,  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Folger  (Washington), 
Ed  Goolsby  (Rocky  Mount),  Dodd  Bonner  (Aurora),  Z.  T.  Koonce 
(New  Bern),  H.  Paschal  (Fayetteville),  Nancy  Eliason  (Buies 
Creek),  H.  L.  Deadwyler  (Fayetteville),  Joie  Goodwin   (Green- 
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ville),  Louis  Gaylord  (Greenville),  Colon  Norris  (Erwin),  Billy 
Smith  (New  Bern),  Mrs.  Alma  Davis  (Newport),  Ned  Delamar 
(Oriental),  Wesley  J.  Johnson  (Grifton),  John  Hobbs  (Kenans- 
ville),  Rev.  George  F.  Hill  (Elizabeth  City),  Fred  0.  Scroggs 
(Brasstown),  R.  C.  Williams  (Smithfield),  Ruth  P.  Stanley 
(Thurmond),  Mrs.  John  Soden  (Rocky  Mount),  Wesley  Bass 
(Goldsboro),  and  James  E.  Brown  (Durham).  The  latter  pre- 
sented a  rare  saurian  fossil  bone  from  the  very  old  triassic  shales 

General  Accessions-20 :  From  the  Coast  Guard  came  a  fourth 
order  lighthouse  lens  that  is  now  operative  in  the  Hampton  Ma- 
rine Museum;  H.  W.  Broome  (Aurora)  donated  old  farm  ap- 
pliances; Mrs.  A.  W.  Bachman  (Henderson)  and  Joel  Arlington 
(Raleigh)  added  to  our  collection  of  Kodachrome  lantern  slides ; 
Miss  Lucy  L.  Culpepper  (Wilson)  gave  some  old  household  ap- 
pliances; Mrs.  Cecil  Robinson  (Barnesville,  Va.)  presented  a  vol- 
ume for  our  library;  Marie  Sides  (Cary),  David  Barnes  (Chapel 
Hill),  Betty  Lou  Wallace  (Thurmond)  and  Judie  Rhodes  (North 
Wilkesboro)  provided  Science  Fair  exhibits. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta 

Director 


The  Publications  Division,  unlike  other  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  neither  a  regulatory  nor  a  service  organization  in  the 
strict  sense  of  those  words.  Yet,  it  performs  functions  in  both 
categories  that  assist  both  the  internal  workings  of  the  depart- 
ment and  aids  the  department  in  service  to  the  public,  directly  or 
through  its  regulatory  efforts. 

While  its  primary  function  is  that  of  information  dissemina- 
tion, the  division's  work  cuts  across  four  major  categories,  each 
with  its  own  numerously  varied  adjuncts. 

Coupled  with  the  multi-faceted  character  of  its  work  has  been 
a  continuation  of  the  ever  increasing  tempo  of  new  findings,  reg- 
ulations and  services  affecting  agriculture  and  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, and  originating  at  both  the  state  and  federal  levels.  All 
these  demand  greater  public  attention. 

The  first  category,  direct  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
public,  takes  the  form  of  press  releases,  special  articles  and  the 
publication  of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  Agricultural  Review.  While 
the  releases  and  special  articles  are  read  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, the  Agricultural  Review  reaches  a  more  defined  audience 
now  numbering  more  than  76,000  people,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  directly  associated  with  agriculture  or  agri-business.  Though 
space  limits  the  number  of  informational  articles  published  in 
the  Review,  it  carries  them  directly  into  the  hands  of  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers. 

During  the  biennium  the  Review  has  carried  more  than  800 
articles,  along  with  other  information  pieces  to  help  fill  the  need 
of  the  farmer  to  keep  informed.  In  addition  the  Review  has  di- 
rectly assisted  farmers  in  their  operations  with  a  free  "Farm 
Wants"  service.  This  service,  with  the  ever-increasing  cost-price 
squeeze  in  farming  operations,  has  aided  farm  people  tremend- 
ously. The  Agricultural  Review  cooperates  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  with  other  federal  and  state  agencies  which  have  pro- 
grams of  interest  to  farmers,  within  the  limitations  of  space. 

Increases  in  funds  have  brought  about  the  increase  in  service 
that  the  farm  paper  has  been  able  to  render.    Of  the  48  issues  of 
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Addressing,  bundling  for  postoffice  distribution  and  mailing  of  the  Agricultural 
Review  is  handled  in  this  area,  where  some  78,000  subscribers  are  listed.  This 
operation,  plus  constant  up-dating  of  the  address  plates  speeds  the  farm  paper  to 
its  readers.  These  two  personnel  maintain  this  function  as  well  as  that  of  several 
other  mailing  lists. 


the  Review  published  during  the  biennium,  35  have  been  eight 
page  issues,  10  more  than  during  the  previous  biennium.  Four- 
page  issues  published  totaled  13.  Column  inches  of  "Farm 
Wants"  have  averaged  265  per  month,  or  more  than  six  pages. 
However,  requests  for  this  paper  and  demands  on  its  columns 
continue  to  grow. 

With  the  increased  demands  on  information  space  and  that  al- 
located to  "Farm  Wants",  has  come  an  increase  in  the  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  for  these  services. 

During  the  biennium  the  cooperative  information  dissemina- 
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tion  work  of  the  division  is  illustrated  by  two  major  information 
programs.  In  one,  the  division  cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  publicizing  state-federal-county  ef- 
forts to  eradicate  the  imported  fire  ant,  a  vicious  pest,  infesting  a 
large  area  in  two  eastern  counties.  In  another,  the  division 
helped  USDA  publicize  the  plentiful  supplies  of  beef  and  beef 
products  available  to  consumers.  Both  the  Review  and  direct  re- 
lease to  the  press  were  used  to  bring  these,  and  other  programs, 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

A  publication  written  and  published  by  this  division  early  in 
1964  has  carried  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  public.  En- 
titled "North  Carolina  Agriculture  in  the  State's  Economy,"  the 
first  printing  did  not  begin  to  fill  the  eager  demand  for  it.  A  sec- 
ond printing  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  Publications  Division  carried  out  two  other  major  studies 
during  this  biennium.  The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  on 
"Smoking  and  Health"  brought  forth  numerous  requests  for  in- 
formation on  tobacco's  impact  on  the  economy  at  state  and  na- 
tional levels.  An  exhaustive  economic  study  was  made  to  bring 
together  all  obtainable  information  and  informed  estimates  of 
what  the  production  and  processing  of  tobacco  means  to  many 
kinds  of  industries  and  how  much  tobacco  contributes  in  public 
service  through  taxes  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  other  major  project  was  a  comprehensive  report  on  North 
Carolina  agriculture  from  1900  to  1964.  This  35-page  document, 
prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Statistics  Division,  was  pre- 
sented by  Commissioner  Ballentine  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
the  Governor's  Mansion  on  April  30,  1964.  At  the  Governor's 
request,  it  included  the  Commissioner's  predictions  for  North 
Carolina  agriculture  in  1976. 

In  its  second  category  of  work  the  Publications  Division  plays 
a  dual  role.  It  acts  as  an  information  center  and  clearing-house 
for  the  17  divisions  as  well  as  the  general  public.  Numerous  and 
varied,  many  of  the  services  are  non-recurring  and  listing  them 
individually  would  not  be  feasible.  Letters,  telephone  calls  and 
personal  inquiries,  however,  present  a  continuous  demand  upon 
the  information  services  of  the  division.  Included  in  this  service 
is  the  arranging  of  special  programs  for  groups  visiting  the  de- 
partment. In  the  last  biennium  the  department  was  host  to  the 
N.  C.  Farm  Writers  Association.  This  group  of  North  Carolina 
newsmen   visited  the  department  to   learn  of  its  functions   and 
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The  above  publications  are  published  by  the  department.  While  they  are  not  all, 
they  represent  the  wide  variety  of  information  materials  that  flow  through  the  Pub- 
lications Division  for  assembly,  editing  and  printing.  Their  frequency  varies  from 
annual  to  twice  monthly,  along  with  others  published  as  dictated  by  necessity. 


organization  during  a  special  program  arranged  by  the  division. 
Others  come  from  many  areas  of  interest. 

In  acting  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  department,  the  division 
prepares  or  correlates  various  special  reports  dealing  with  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  department's  work.  Like  other  special  articles 
and  reports,  this  involves  a  background  of  knowledge,  and  re- 
search. 

The  director  of  the  division  serves  as  Records  Officer  for  the 
department,  in  a  liaison  capacity,  between  the  department  and 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

The  division's  third  category  of  work  ties  in  closely  with  the 
first  and  second.  In  rendering  secretarial  services  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  division's  staff  keeps  fully  informed  of  the  de- 
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partment's  service  and  regulatory  programs  as  they  are  shaped 
and  formed,  and  of  their  background.  This  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  departmental  programs  and  the  steps  in  developing 
regulatory  measures  is  essential  to  carrying  out  the  work  of  an 
information  division. 

In  addition  to  keeping  minutes  of  meetings,  secretarial  service 
to  the  board  includes  advertising  and  recording  public  hearings ; 
writing,  codifying,  printing  and  filing  regulations  as  required  by 
law;  maintaining  a  master  set  of  all  regulations;  and  responsi- 
bility for  revising  and  reprinting  the  various  chapters  of  the  reg- 
ulations from  time  to  time.  A  correlary  responsibility  is  the 
printing  of  laws  administered  by  the  department,  after  checking 
them  with  the  statute  books  to  embody  amendments  enacted, 
from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly.  During  the  1962- 
1964  biennium  this  division  prepared  for  printing  310  pages  of 
amendments  and  revised  chapters  of  the  department's  regula- 
tions, and  laws  totaling  154  pages. 

The  fourth  category  of  activities  of  the  division  is  editing  and 
printing  departmental  publications.  In  addition  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Review,  several  one-time-only  publications,  and  the  Bien- 
nial Report,  the  division  edits  and  handles  printing  of  a  series  of 
four  bulletins  each  year,  three  of  which  report,  respectively,  on 
the  inspection  and  analyses  of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides 
in  connection  with  the  department's  enforcement  of  laws  cover- 
ing these  materials.  The  fourth  bulletin  is  a  market  report  on 
tobacco.  The  eight  publications  in  this  bulletin  series  totaled 
877  pages  during  the  biennium. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  STATIONS 

Cecil  D.  Thomas 
Director 

Introductory 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  operate  16  research 
stations  located  in  different  farming  areas  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  develop  and  coordinate  the  use  of  all  resources  for  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  total  research  program.  Nine  of  the 
stations  are  budgeted  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
seven  in  the  Experiment  Station  of  N.  C.  State.  The  director  of 
the  Research  Stations  Division  is  jointly  responsible  to  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  He  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  operations, 
while  the  Director  of  Research  at  N.  C.  State  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  total  agricultural  research  program  in  the  state. 
Agricultural  research  in  North  Carolina  is  characterized  by  a  one- 
program  concept  in  that  each  segment  —  including  work  on  the 
outlying  stations,  tests  on  commercial  farms,  and  laboratory  and 
greenhouse  research  on  the  campus  —  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total. 

The  cooperative  nature  of  the  program  as  it  pertains  to  the 
outlying  research  stations,  involving  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  pro- 
vides stronger  support  for  the  whole  research  program  and  serves 
to  unite  the  two  agencies  in  many  other  agricultural  undertak- 
ings. It  is  certain  that  the  service  and  regulatory  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  made  more  effective  by  hav- 
ing sound  research  information  as  a  base.  At  the  same  time  re- 
search of  the  Experiment  Station  is  made  more  effective  by  hav- 
ing additional  channels  for  transmitting  important  findings  to 
the  public. 

Funds  for  operating  the  stations  come  largely  from  state  ap- 
propriations supplemented  by  receipts  from  the  sale  of  products 
surplus  to  research  needs  and  supplemented  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
federal  funds.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishes 
considerable  budgetary  support  to  the  Experiment  Station  of 
N.  C.  State ;  however,  most  of  this  is  in  the  form  of  salaries  for 
personnel  and  for  maintainance  funds  on  projects  rather  than 
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for  research  station  operations.  This  federal  agency  does  par- 
ticipate directly  in  operating  costs  at  several  locations.  Straw- 
berry and  grape  projects  at  the  Coastal  Plain  Station,  Willard. 
receive  some  direct  financial  support  from  the  USDA. 

Prior  to  the  1963-65  fiscal  biennium,  the  USDA  supplemented 
operating  costs  of  dairy  research  at  the  Coastal  Plain  Station  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $15,000  per  year.  However,  changes 
in  policy  resulted  in  a  termination  of  this  support  at  the  end  of 
the  1962-63  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  state  appropriations  were 
increased  to  replace  federal  funds. 

The  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  is  jointly  operated  by 
the  state  and  federal  governments.  The  USDA  owns  four  acres 
of  land  on  which  is  located  an  office  and  laboratory  building, 
greenhouses  and  other  facilities  developed  by  this  agency.  The 
superintendent  is  largely  USDA,  and  most  of  the  resident  re- 
search staff  is  USDA  personnel.  Buildings  and  facilities,  other 
than  those  enumerated,  are  state  owned  and  operating  funds  are 
largely  of  state  origin.  Tobacco  research  is  a  joint  endeavor  of 
the  Experiment  Station  at  N.  C.  State  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  USDA  also  participates  in  the  burley  tobacco 
program  at  two  of  the  mountain  stations.  The  Mountain  Research 
Station  at  Waynesville  is  the  headquarters  for  burley  research 
and  a  USDA  agronomist  and  an  assistant  are  located  there.  Ex- 
periments are  conducted  at  this  location  and  also  at  the  Upper 
Mountain  Research  Station  at  Laurel  Springs  in  Ashe  County. 
In  addition,  demonstrations  and  tests  are  conducted  with  grow- 
ers in  the  burley  producing  counties  through  the  County  Exten- 
sion Offices. 

The  Mountain  Research  Station  at  Waynesville  also  headquart- 
ers workers  from  another  agency,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authori- 
ty. In  this  case,  there  is  a  staff  conducting  special  watershed 
studies  on  the  station  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  region. 
The  USDA  has  a  headquarters  with  offices,  laboratories,  and 
greenhouses  on  the  Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research  Station  in  Co- 
lumbus County  serving  as  the  center  for  the  witchweed  control 
program. 

Organization  of  the  Division 

The  Division  of  Research  Stations  is  organized  so  as  to  obtain 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  operation  possible  of  each  station 
in  the  system.  The  office  of  the  division  is  charged  with  directing 
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Fifty  years  of  weather  reporting  by  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station  was 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau  with  the  pres- 
entation of  a  suitable  certificate  to  Mr.  Horace  Cox,  (third  from  left)  Superintend- 
ent. Weather  reporting  by  the  research  stations  serves  to  develop  a  large  store- 
house of  knowledge  of  weather  conditions. 


all  administrative  and  operational  phases  of  the  program  on  out- 
lying stations,  including  budget  development  and  management; 
developing  plans  for,  erecting  and  maintaining  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities; the  selection  of  and  purchasing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment ;  purchasing  supplies  and  materials ;  land  management  and 
land  assignments;  personnel  management  and  many  others. 
Each  phase  of  operations  requires  constant  attention  and  it  is 
necessary  that  a  great  deal  of  planning  go  into  each  component 
part.  The  staff  of  the  Research  Stations  Office  consists  of  the  di- 
rector, an  administrative  officer,  an  engineer,  an  accounting 
clerk,  and  two  stenographers.  The  engineer  occupies  a  place  that 
is  somewhat  unique  and  is  of  great  importance.  Much  detail 
is  required  in  developing  plans  and  specifications  for  buildings 
and  facilities,  and  machinery  and  equipment  needed  on  the  sta- 
tions. In  addition  there  is  a  constant  need  for  technical  assist- 
ance on  drainage,  other  water  control  features,  and  many  other 
engineering  problems. 

Each  research  station  has  essentially  the  same  organization 
from  the  standpoint  of  operating  personnel,  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  station  and  with   the  combination  of  projects.     The 
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superintendent  is  the  manager  and  is  the  key  to  successful  sta- 
tion operation.  In  addition  to  farm  management  responsibili- 
ties, he  must  have  an  appreciation  of  research  since  it  is  his  job 
to  coordinate  all  research  work  at  his  station.  Public  relations 
plus  many  other  details  are  also  the  responsibility  of  this  indi- 
vidual. On  each  station  there  is  a  farm  foreman,  a  group  of 
permanent  laborers,  and  in  busy  seasons,  a  group  of  temporary 
laborers.  Most  of  the  stations  have  full-time  secretaries.  Sta- 
tions with  poultry  and  livestock  projects  and  with  other  highly 
specialized  enterprises  may  have  an  operational  supervisor  who 
also  acts  as  a  scientific  aid  to  the  project  leader  for  the  particular 
line  of  work. 

The  basic  organization  in  North  Carolina  for  conducting  re- 
search on  the  outlying  station  has  research  scientists  headquar- 
tered at  N.  C.  State  in  Raleigh.  Here  they  develop  plans  for  pro- 
jects on  one  or  more  of  the  stations,  and  they  or  their  assistants 
commute  to  the  station  or  stations  to  closely  supervise  details  of 
their  experiments  in  critical  periods  particularly  at  planting  time 
and  at  harvest  time,  with  periodic  inspections  in  between. 

There  are,  however,  deviations  from  this  standard  precedure 
in  several  cases.  The  superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Crops 
Research  Station  at  Castle  Hayne  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticultural  Science  at  N.  C.  State  and,  in  addition  to 
serving  as  manager,  he  participates  directly  in  research  as  a  pro- 
ject leader.  This  station  has  two  other  resident  research  scien- 
tists, one  a  plant  pathologist  and  the  other  a  soils  scientist. 

The  Mountain  Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station  in  Hen- 
derson County  has  a  resident  research  staff  of  five  including  a 
plant  pathologist,  an  entomologist,  a  soil  scientist,  and  two  hor- 
ticulturists. The  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  has  on  loca- 
tion a  number  of  USDA  scientists  working  largely  in  plant  path- 
ology and  entomology.  The  Burley  Tobacco  Program  is  directed 
by  a  USDA  scientist  located  at  the  Mountain  Station  at  Waynes- 
ville. 

Resources 

When  considering  resources  provided  by  the  16  stations,  land 
is  one  of  the  more  important  elements.  In  fact,  one  prime  reason 
for  having  outlying  stations  is  to  make  available  to  project  lead- 
ers land  on  which  experiments  may  be  conducted.  Field  experi- 
ments serve  as  an  extension  of  laboratory  and  greenhouse  work 
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and  in  many  cases  provide  the  final  test  for  basic  research  find- 
ings. Having  an  adequate  amount  of  land  is  essential  in  that  it 
allows  the  project  leaders  to  check  results  on  different  soil  types 
at  different  elevations,  and  under  a  wide  variety  of  growing  con- 
ditions. The  procedure  of  having  replications  or  duplications  of 
an  experiment  at  a  given  location,  as  well  as  between  locations, 
gives  a  sounder  base  from  a  statistical  standpoint  for  interpreting 
results. 

As  of  December  31,  1963,  there  were  5,235.7  acres  of  land  in- 
volved in  station  operations  and  of  this  156.2  acres  was  rented  or 
operated  as  if  owned.  In  addition,  the  state  owns  a  tract  of  un- 
developed land  consisting  of  1,064  acres  adjacent  to  the  Tide- 
water Research  Station  in  Washington  County.  Thus,  the  total 
of  state-owned  land  in  the  research  stations  is  6,143.5  acres. 

Of  the  total  acreage  included  in  the  stations,  cropland  amounts 
to  2,101.1  acres,  and  there  are  871.4  acres  of  open  pasture.  There 
is  considerable  woodland,  which  is  a  normal  situation,  and  in  con- 
sidering all  stations,  a  sizeable  acreage  is  used  for  roads,  meadoM" 
strips,  irrigation  ponds,  and  buildings  and  facilitites. 

Of  the  total  cropland  area,  there  are  1,291.5  acres  of  experi- 
mental plots.  This  represents  the  most  intensive  use  of  land  pos- 
sible because  an  acre  involved  in  a  field  experiment  is  a  big  acre 
from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  materials,  and  supervision  required. 
The  many  small  plots  and  replications  of  plots  within  an  acre, 
the  hand  planting  with  different  varieties  in  each  hill  in  many 
cases,  the  attention  required  by  individual  plants  to  include  treat- 
ments, tagging  for  identification,  and  the  recording  of  results. 
imposes  a  heavy  load  on  operating  and  research  personnel  alike. 
There  are  many  experiments  where  care  and  attention  required 
by  an  acre  would  be  equivalent  to  20  or  more  acres  of  the  same 
crop  grown  on  a  commercial  basis. 

All  physical  resources  made  available  by  the  16  stations,  as 
expressed  through  the  inventory,  results  in  a  large  figure.  As 
of  December  31,  1963,  the  total  inventory  value  of  state-owned 
property  on  the  stations  was  $2,700,000.  This  figure  includes 
land  values  based  upon  initial  cost  plus  cost  of  improvements, 
buildings  and  other  facilities,  machinery  and  equipment,  feeds 
and  supplies  on  hand,  and  livestock  and  poultry. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are  resources  in  the  form  of  super- 
visory personnel  and  labor.  Here  is  the  key  to  successful  opera- 
tion in  support  of  the  research  program.    The  management  and 
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direction  of  individual  station  operations,  the  semi-technical  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of  certain  lines  of  work,  especially  livestock,  and 
the  labor  force  for  getting  the  jobs  done,  all  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  research  program. 


The  Research  Program 

Since  research  is  not  a  function  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  is  directed  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
North  Carolina  State,  only  a  brief  summary  will  be  given  in  this 
report  on  the  lines  of  work  at  each  station.  It  is  reviewed  here 
to  point  out  thte  scope  of  that  part  of  the  agricultural  research 
program  in  North  Carolina  which  is  conducted  on  the  outlying 
stations.  The  principal  lines  of  work  at  each  station  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

BORDER  BELT  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION— Tobacco 
(varieties,  cultural  practices,  sucker  control,  fertility  studies,  to- 
bacco genetics,  insect  and  disease  control,  plant  bed  studies), 
peanuts,  and  new  crops. 

CENTRAL  CROPS  RESEARCH  STATION— Corn  breeding, 
cotton,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  forage  crops, 
special  new  crops,  vegetable  crops,  orchard  (apples,  peaches, 
pears),  brambles  (raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries),  mus- 
cadine grapes,  tobacco  plant  bed  studies,  irrigation  studies,  swine, 
mechanical  tobacco  harvesting,  peanut  harvesting,  and  corn  dry- 
ing studies. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Poultry,  dairy, 
pasture  and  forage  crops,  muscadine  grapes,  strawberries,  corn 
hybrids,  soybeans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  special  new  crops. 

COASTAL  PLAIN   VEGETABLE   RESEARCH   STATION— 

Vegetable  Crops  (varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease 
control,  processing  qualities) ,  blueberries,  and  sweet  potatoes. 

HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  RESEARCH  STATION— Vegeta- 
ble crops  (breeding,  new  introductions,  cultural  practices,  disease 
and  insect  control) ,  bulbs  (breeding,  cultural  practices  and  stor- 
age), blueberries,  and  ornamentals. 
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Interest  in  livestock  in  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  area  is  reflected  in  good  attend- 
ance at  a  Livestock  Field  Meeting  at  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station  on 
a  cold  rainy  afternoon  in  March,  1964.  Those  attending  saw  many  features  of 
livestock  management  including  the  branding  operation  as  pictured  above. 


LOWER  COASTAL  PLAIN  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION 

— Tobacco   (varieties,  disease  and  insect  control,  cultural  prac- 
tices, plant  bed  studies) . 

MOUNTAIN  HORTICULTURAL  CROPS  RESEARCH  STA- 
TION— Vegetable  crops  (fertility,  varieties,  cultural  practices, 
disease  and  insect  control,  processing  qualities),  orchard  and 
vineyard  (varieties,  fertility,  insect  and  disease  control,  dwarf 
rootstock  studies  with  apples),  apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes.  Also  there  is  work  with  strawberries, 
blueberries,  raspberries,  and  mechanical  harvesting  of  vegetable 
crops. 

MOUNTAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Poultry,  dairy,  burley 
tobacco,  corn  breeding,  small  grain,  pasture  and  forage  crops, 
new  crops,  orchard  (apples),  hydrologic  studies  (TVA). 

OXFORD  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION— Tobacco  (breed- 
ing, variety  tests,  cultural  practices,  plant  bed  management,  dis- 
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ease  and  insect  control,  curing  studies,  irrigation),  tomatoes  (wilt 
studies) . 

PEANUT  BELT  RESEARCH  STATION— Peanuts  (breeding, 
cultural  practices,  rotations,  harvesting,  curing,  disease  and  in- 
sect control),  corn  breeding,  grain  sorghum,  cotton,  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  weed  control  research. 

PIEDMONT  RESEARCH  STATION— Small  grain,  corn  breed- 
ing, cotton,  soybeans,  special  new  crops,  forage  crops,  orchard, 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  and  Poultry  Random  Sample  Test. 

SANDHILLS  RESEARCH  STATION— Peaches,  apples,  other 
tree  fruits,  muscadine  grapes,  and  special  new  crops.  Work  is 
underway  on  varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol, soils,  irrigation,  grading,  storage,  and  packing  of  fruits. 

TIDEWATER  RESEARCH  STATION— Forage  crops,  corn  hy- 
brids, soybeans,  small  grain,  Irish  potatoes,  other  vegetable  crops, 
muscadine  grapes,  beef  cattle,  hogs. 

UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Corn  hy- 
brids, cotton,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  grain  sor- 
ghum, forage  crops,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  weed  control  and  special 
new  crops. 

UPPER  MOUNTAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Beef  cattle, 
sheep,  burley  tobacco,  corn  breeding,  pasture  and  forage  crops, 
and  potatoes. 

UPPER  PIEDMONT  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION— To- 
bacco (varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease  control, 
plant  bed  studies) . 

Significant  Developments 

There  were  many  developments  affecting  the  research  stations 
during  the  biennium,  some  of  which  were  internal  in  nature 
while  others  were  external.  Changes  in  personnel  seemed  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  During  this  period,  four  research  station 
superintendents  moved  into  other  jobs  largely  for  reason  of  bet- 
ter pay.     Three  of  these  men  accepted  positions  with  agricul- 
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turally  related  industries  while  a  fourth  moved  to  the  Extension 
Service  to  work  as  an  Area  Specialist  in  Horticulture.  Although 
the  superintendents  lost  were  relatively  young  men,  they  had  a 
combined  service  as  superintendent  of  approximately  45  years. 
This  means  the  loss  of  a  large  amount  of  good  experience. 

Retirement  removed  two  long-time  employees  from  the  ranks 
during  the  biennium.  The  secretary  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Re- 
search Station  retired  on  June  30,  1964,  after  having  filled  this 
post  for  44  years.  This  is  a  remarkable  period  of  service  and 
establishes  a  record  for  the  division.  On  December  31,  1963,  the 
herdsman  at  the  Tidewater  Research  Station  entered  on  retire- 
ment after  35  years  of  service.  Here  is  another  remarkable  period 
of  performance.  Other  changes  in  personnel  occurred  during  the 
biennium,  but  they  were  largely  in  the  category  of  normal  moves. 

Several  pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted  by  the  last  General 
Assembly  that,  when  put  into  effect,  had  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  management  and  operation  of  the  stations.  First  of  all. 
the  regulation  that  no  state  employee  could  work  more  than  48 
hours  per  week  required  considerable  adjustment  at  several  sta- 
tions. This  meant  that  the  same  workers  had  to  do  more  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time,  because  no  supplement  was  made  to  em- 
ploy additional  help.  Then  on  January  1,  1964,  the  minimum 
wage  rate  of  85f  per  hour  became  effective.  This  caused  some 
concern  because,  historically,  each  of  the  stations  had  attempted 
to  keep  wage  rates  in  line  with  those  paid  in  the  surrounding 
area. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  biennium  many  forces  were  at  work 
moving  in  the  direction  of  having  all  departments  of  State  Gov- 
ernment go  on  a  five-day  week.  An  analysis  of  the  hours  and  days 
worked  per  week  on  each  of  the  stations  was  developed.  From 
this  some  prediction  could  be  made  of  additional  personnel  re- 
quired if  the  work  week  was  reduced.  Consequently,  a  report 
embodying  an  estimate  of  additional  personnel  required  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted. 

There  have  been  changes  in  policies  and  in  the  direction  of 
other  agricultural  programs  during  the  biennium.  The  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  at  N.  C.  State  developed  a  plan  for  intensi- 
fying its  efforts  in  certain  regions  through  area  extension  spe- 
cialists, devoting  their  time  to  certain  commodities  or  special 
problems  in  groups  of  counties.  The  Tidewater  Research  Station 
at  Plymouth  is  serving  as  headquarters  for  two  of  these  men,  one 
an  area  horticultural  specialist  who  is  working  in  the  northeastern 
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counties  in  the  Elizabeth  City  area,  and  the  other  a  soils  specialist 
who  is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  blackland  soils  in  Hyde, 
Washington  and  other  nearby  counties. 

A  significant  change,  relative  to  financial  support  for  the  dairy 
program  at  the  Coastal  Plain  Station  occurred  on  June  30,  1963. 
This  project  had  been  a  joint  operation  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  for  many  years.  However,  the  USD  A  found  it  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  adjustments  in  its  cooperative  projects  in 
order  to  intensify  its  efforts  at  fewer  locations.  As  a  result,  sup- 
port to  the  North  Carolina  project  was  terminated,  but  a  supple- 
mentary appropriation  was  made  by  the  State  Legislature  which 
permits  a  continuation  of  the  program.  The  dairy  supervisor,  a 
USD  A  employee,  was  transferred  to  another  project.  With  this 
change,  a  similar  position  was  established  in  the  budget  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  Station  and  was  filled  by  a  recent  N.  C.  State  grad- 
uate. 

Several  years  ago,  the  dairy  herd  at  the  Mountain  Research 
Station  at  Waynesville,  composed  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  had 
to  be  replaced  because  of  an  outbreak  of  Bang's  disease.  When 
new  animals  were  obtained,  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  Guern- 
seys with  Holsteins.  As  a  result,  the  herd  was  reestablished  with 
20  Jersey  cows  and  20  Holsteins.  More  recently,  the  Department 
of  Animal  Science  at  N.  C.  State,  after  a  careful  study,  decided 
to  re-group  breeds  composing  dairy  herds  in  the  research  pro- 
gram, and  it  was  the  decision  to  replace  Jerseys  in  the  herd  with 
Brown  Swiss.  This  was  done,  and  among  other  things  it  puts  to- 
gether two  breeds  that  have  many  similarities. 

The  swine  program  at  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Research  Sta- 
tion has  been  revised  rather  frequently  to  meet  the  needs  of 
changing  times.  Early  in  1964,  consideration  was  given  to  fur- 
ther modification  and  plans  were  made  for  an  all  out  effort  on 
what  is  termed  a  Swine  Development  Center.  Brood  sow  num- 
bers will  be  increased  from  approximately  20  to  48,  structures  will 
be  developed  to  include  a  conventional  farrowing  house,  a  farrow- 
to-finish  house,  a  feeding  floor,  a  lagoon,  feed  storage  and  feed 
handling  equipment,  and  other  necessary  facilities.  This  project 
will  be  aimed  at  gaining  information  which  can  be  put  directly  to 
use  by  swine  producers  and  will  include  such  areas  as  kinds  of 
rations  for  feed  efficiency,  reducing  losses  due  to  diseases  and 
parasites,  kinds  of  buildings  to  reduce  investment  costs  and  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  total  operation,  and  breeds  or  combina- 
tion of  breeds  that  will  produce  large  litters  with  high  feed  effi- 
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ciency  and  a  meaty  carcass  with  a  minimum  of  fat.  There  is  an 
Extension  swine  specialist  assigned  to  this  area  of  the  state,  and 
it  is  visualized  that  he  will  utilize  this  Swine  Development  Cen- 
ter extensively  in  his  educational  work  with  farmers. 

A  very  important  development  during  the  biennium  was  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature  to  N.  C.  State  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the  Lower  Coastal 
Plain  Tobacco  Research  Station.  This  station  had  been  operating 
on  rented  land  since  1948  and  there  was  an  increasing  need  for 
permanency  and  stability  in  the  operation.  It  was  specified  that 
the  station  serve  the  Eastern  Tobacco  Belt.  Much  time  and  ef- 
fort has  been  devoted  to  finding  a  suitable  site.  At  this  writing, 
state  officials  are  giving  consideration  to  a  proposal  relative  to 
lands  that  would  be  suitable  for  this  station. 

Very  little  was  completed  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities during  the  first  half  of  the  biennium.  However,  at  the 
half-way  point  plans  were  finalized  or  were  being  made  for  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  as  approved  by  the  1963  Legislature.  At 
the  Tidewater  Station,  grain  storage  and  feed  grinding  and  mix- 
ing equipment  was  installed  to  serve  beef  cattle  and  swine  pro- 
grams. The  same  type  facility  was  provided  for  the  Piedmont 
Station. 

The  office  and  laboratory  building  at  the  Horticultural  Crops 
Research  Station  is  undergoing  modification  to  increase  space  for 
research  personnel  located  there. 

The  Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research  Station  received  an  appro- 
priation for  enlarging  an  implement  storage  shed,  for  expanding 
a  tobacco  packhouse  and  for  erecting  a  compartment  type  tobacco 
curing  barn.    These  facilities  are  being  completed. 

At  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Station,  plans  are  developed  and 
construction  will  begin  soon  on  buildings  for  the  Swine  Develop- 
ment Center  to  include  appropriate  buildings  and  facilities.  At 
this  location,  funds  are  also  available  for  constructing  a  superin- 
tendent's dwelling. 

Construction  will  soon  begin  on  a  lounging  barn  and  hay  feed- 
ing area  for  the  dairy  at  the  Coastal  Plain  Research  Station. 

An  additional  compartment  type  tobacco  curing  barn  has  been 
erected  at  the  Upper  Piedmont  Tobacco  Research  Station  at 
Reidsville. 

Plans  have  been  drawm  for  a  superintendent's  dwelling  and  a 
wintering  barn  for  brood  cows  at  the  Upper  Mountain  Station  at 
Laurel  Springs. 
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The  Mountain  Station  has  plans  for  a  milking  parlor  and  an  ap- 
ple grading  shed. 

At  the  Mountain  Horticultural  Crops  Research  Station  at  Hen- 
dersonville,  an  irrigation  pond  has  been  built  and  irrigation 
equipment  is  being  installed.  Also  an  addition  is  to  be  made  to  a 
pre-fabricated  metal  implement  building.  Additional  facilities 
yet  to  be  erected  at  this  location  include  an  implement  shelter,  a 
laborer's  dwelling,  and  an  addition  to  a  headhouse. 

The  Sandhills  Station  is  slated  to  get  cold  storage  facilities  for 
handling  the  peach  crop,  and  the  Peanut  Belt  Station  is  begin- 
ning work  on  a  shelter  for  housing  experimental  peanut  curing 
units  and  later  will  build  a  fertilizer  and  pesticide  storage  build- 
ing. 

In  these  changing  times,  constant  change  and  addition  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  properly  service  a  dynamic  and  changing  re- 
search program. 

Public  Service 

The  outlying  research  stations  do  much  more  for  the  agricul- 
ture of  North  Carolina  than  provide  field  laboratories  for  Experi- 
ment Station  scientists.  Located  in  various  types  of  farming 
areas  of  the  state,  each  station  puts  research  on  display  to  people 
of  the  area  and  serves  as  a  showcase  for  the  program.  Field 
meetings  are  arranged  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  farmers  and 
businessmen  alike  to  view  experiments  and  to  hear  from  research 
and  extension  personnel  explanations  of  the  latest  developments 
in  fertilization,  varieties,  disease  and  insect  control,  and  other 
pertinent  subjects.  In  addition  to  these  meetings,  there  are  many 
other  groups  and  individuals  visiting  the  stations  regularly  to 
study  research  in  progress.  In  this  category  are  school  and  col- 
lege classes,  civic  clubs,  business  organizations,  and  professional 
agriculture  groups.  Also  the  4-H  Clubs  and  FFA  Chapters  use 
livestock  and  other  enterprises  on  the  station  for  training  judg- 
ing teams  and  in  some  cases  for  judging  contests.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  research  program  and  the  facilities  are  used  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  in  serving  the  public.  Annually,  there 
are  approximately  15,000  visitors  to  the  16  stations. 

Other  service  functions  are  of  importance,  such  as  training 
schools  for  ASCS  personnel  in  tobacco  variety  identification, 
workshops  for  Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel,  and  serving 
as  official  weather  reporting  stations  for  the  weather  bureau. 
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SEED  TESTING  DIVISION 

George  E.  Spain 
Director 


Seeds  are  life.  They  are  indisputably  the  only  link  with  the 
past  that  permits  us  to  continue  to  produce  those  species  of  plant 
life  that  humans  have  come  to  rely  upon  for  continued  existence. 

The  Seed  Testing  Division  is  assigned  two  basic  responsibili- 
ties. One  is  the  testing  of  seed  samples  submitted  by  farmers 
and  seedsmen  for  purity  and  germination  evaluation.  The  other 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  Seed  Law. 

Laboratory 

During  this  biennium  the  laboratory  has  made  40,602  germina- 
tion tests  and  13,722  purity  tests  for  farmers  and  seedsmen.  This 
includes  laboratory  analyses  for  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  samples,  and  samples  from  lots  of  seed 
used  by  the  Landscape  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Highway 
Department.  Also  1,242  official  samples  submitted  by  inspectors 
have  been  processed. 

The  Seed  Testing  Division  maintains  close  liaison  with  the  As- 
sociation of  Official  Seed  Analysts.  The  official  rules  for  testing 
seeds  are  adopted  by  this  association.  During  this  biennium  an- 
alyses were  begun  at  our  laboratory  on  testing  ryegrass  seeds 
under  ultraviolet  light  to  distinguish  between  annual  and  peren- 
nial ryegrass,  and  on  separating  giant  bermudagrass  seeds  from 
common  bermudagrass  seeds.  These  techniques  were  studied  by 
the  laboratory  supervisor  at  a  regional  training  school  held  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  under  the  direction  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  seed  analyst  supervisors. 

New  laboratory  techniques  are  being  initiated  at  this  time  for 
special  analyses.  Chemical  testing  of  dormant  peanut  seeds  will 
be  offered  by  the  laboratory  from  the  harvest  period  through  the 
period  of  dormancy. 

Bio-assay  tests  will  be  conducted  for  the  detection  and  evalua- 
tion of  seed  treatments  on  inspector  samples.  A  chemical  (phen- 
ol) test  will  also  be  used  for  detection  of  variety  mixing  in  small 
grains  on  applicable  inspection  samples.    The  specialist  who  will 
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be  conducting  these  tests  has  been  added  to  the  staff  during-  this 
biennium. 

Also,  during  this  period  two  analysts  and  two  inspectors  have 
been  trained  by  laboratory  personnel  in  their  required  duties. 

Regulatory 

The  North  Carolina  Seed  Law  was  rewritten  during  1963-64, 
and  patterned  after  the  recommended  Uniform  Seed  Law  of  the 
Southern  Seed  Control  Officials.  Enacted  by  the  1963  Legisla- 
ture, the  new  law  became  effective  January  1,  1964.  A  number 
of  changes  resulted,  including: 

1.  Additional  definitions  provided  for  clarity. 

2.  Hybrid  seed  corn  recording  requirement  omitted. 

3.  Change  in  labeling  vegetable  seeds  in  containers  of  more 
than  one  pound  (germination  statement  required) . 

4.  Name  and  number  of  noxious  weeds  required  for  cotton,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco. 

5.  Responsibility  for  labeling  defined. 

6.  Net  weight  statement  on  containers  required. 

7.  Adjustments  in  inspection  fees  to  more  equitably  represent 
volume  of  business. 

8.  Requirement  that  all  seedsmen  be  licensed  individually. 

9.  Addition  of  seed  stamp  in  lieu  of  official  tag  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  seedsman's  label. 

10.  Other  technical  changes  in  regard  to  nomenclature  of  seed 
quality  and  regulatory  activities. 

Supporting  regulations  were  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture.   Changes  in  the  regulations  included: 

1.  Reduction  of  certain  restricted  noxious  weeds  from  500  to 
300  per  pound. 

2.  Description  of  the  design  and  use  of  the  new  seed  stamp. 

3.  Omitting  the  origin  statement  from  each  component  of  lawn 
grass  seed  mixtures. 

During  this  reporting  period  seed  inspectors  from  this  divi- 
sion inspected  34,675  lots  of  seeds,  visually  examining  them  for 
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The  above  shows  seeds  in  standard  laboratory  separation  to  components:  pure 
seed,  inert  matter,  weeds  and  other  crop  seeds.  As  many  as  7,000  seed  samples 
receive  this  form  of  analysis  in  the  laboratory  each  year. 


purity  and  proper  labeling.  Of  these  lots,  1,242  samples  were 
drawn  for  regulatory  actions,  germination  determinations  and 
recording  requirements. 

Variety  verification  efforts  were  begun  in  1963  on  soybeans 
and  small  grains.  Training  of  analysts  and  inspectors  in  soy- 
bean variety  identification  was  emphasized.  During  the  two 
years  470  soybean  lots  were  checked  for  variety  identification  at 
the  Tidewater  Research  Station,  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  to 
substantiate  analysts'  and  inspectors'  visual  determinations. 
These  lots  represented  both  service  samples  and  official  samples 
on  which  regulatory  actions  were  taken. 

During  the  fall  of  1963,  a  total  of  366  lots  of  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  rye  were  sampled  by  inspectors  of  this  division,  and  var- 
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iety  verification  rows  were  planted  at  the  Piedmont  Experiment 
Station,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina.  These  plantings  revealed  that 
misrepresentation  of  varieties  by  seedsmen  is  all  too  frequent,  es- 
pecially among  lots  of  rye.  Efforts  are  now  in  progress  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  variety  misrepresentations. 

Concentration  of  inspectors  in  the  peanut  belt,  and  a  coopera- 
tive evaluation  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  farm- 
ers' lots  of  peanuts  taken  in  a  planter  box  survey  during  1964, 
reveal  that  mislabeling  of  peanut  seeds  for  germination  is  all  too 
frequent.  These  exploratory  efforts  are  now  being  evaluated  to 
help  formulate  a  program  of  work  with  peanut  seed  processors  to 
get  more  valid  germination  statements  on  the  labels  of  peanut 
seeds. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  making  the  director  of  the  division 
and  key  personnel  available  in  educational  efforts  to  better  in- 
form the  seedsmen  and  the  public  of  the  importance  of  correct 
labeling  of  seed  quality  and  the  importance  of  studying  the  la- 
bel claims.  This  is  being  done  through  the  various  mass  com- 
munications media  and  through  farmer  meetings. 

Close  liaison  is  being  maintained  with  seed  control  associa- 
tions. A  highlight  of  this  liaison  during  this  biennium  was  a  re- 
gional inspectors  training  school  cooperatively  with  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia  and  Maryland  inspectors  and  officials,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Administrators  of  the 
Federal  Seed  Act.  Also,  North  Carolina  was  host  to  the  regional 
Association  of  Seed  Control  Officials  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  met  in  Raleigh  July  27,  1964.  Twelve  southern  states, 
from  Texas  to  Virginia,  were  represented. 


SOIL  TESTING  DIVISION 

Dr.  Preston  H.  Reid 

Director 


Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  is  changing  at  ever  increasing 
rates.  Yields  of  nearly  all  crops  have  increased  greatly  in  recent 
years.  Average  corn  yields  in  the  state  have  reached  50  bushels 
per  acre,  cotton  yields  for  the  first  time  have  averaged  more  than 
one  bale  of  lint  per  acre  and  average  peanut  yields  exceeded  one 
ton  per  acre  for  the  first  time  in  the  1962-64  biennium. 

To  maintain  the  high  yields  of  farm  crops  which  are  essential 
for  profitable  production,  farmers  must  combine  the  best  known 
fertilizer  and  liming  practices  with  other  production  practices. 
The  Soil  Testing  Division,  as  a  service  to  the  farmers,  analyzes 
samples  of  soil  and,  based  on  the  results  of  the  analyses,  makes 
suggestions  for  lime  and  fertilizer  which  the  farmer  can  use  as  a 
guide  to  his  fertilizer  program.  Suggestions  are  made  which, 
when  applied  with  sound  management  practices,  will  produce 
profitable  yields  while  maintaining  the  soil  at  a  fertile  level  cap- 
able of  continued  high  production. 

During  the  1962-64  biennium,  the  Soil  Testing  Division  ana- 
lyzed more  than  137,000  farmers'  samples.  Each  sample  was 
classified  according  to  color  and  texture  and  analyzed  chemically 
for  pH,  organic  matter  content,  available  phosphorus,  available 
potassium,  and  available  calcium.  These  amounted  to  more  than 
800,000  individual  determinations  during  the  two  year  period. 
Lime  and  fertilizer  suggestions  were  made  for  each  sample  sub- 
mitted. 

In  addition  to  the  farmers'  samples  3,266  samples  were  ana- 
lyzed for  commercial  greenhouses  in  North  Carolina. 

During  the  summer  months  when  few  samples  were  received 
from  farmers,  nearly  24,000  samples  were  analyzed  from  the  re- 
search plots  of  North  Carolina  State  which  were  used  to  evaluate 
and  make  needed  changes  in  the  lime  and  fertilizer  suggestions 
being  used.  Meetings  were  held  annually  with  the  extension  spe- 
cialists and  research  workers  for  each  commodity  to  bring  the 
lime  and  fertilizer  suggestions  up  to  date  based  on  the  latest  re- 
search findings  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 

Altogether  more  than  1,000,000  determinations  were  made  on 
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on  179,172  samples  and  the  results  and  fertilizer  suggestions  were 
submitted  to  more  than  34,000  farmers.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished by  a  staff  of  four  agronomists,  seven  chemists  and  tech- 
nicians, and  seven  stenographers  and  typists,  with  the  help  of 
several  temporary  employees  during  the  rush  season  from  Octo- 
ber through  March. 

Magnesium  and  manganese  determinations  were  made,  by  re- 
quest, on  numerous  samples.  A  great  many  requests  have  also 
been  received  to  analyze  for  other  trace  elements,  particularly 
boron,  copper,  and  zinc.  Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  in- 
formation presently  available  on  the  conditions  under  which 
crops  will  respond  to  these  trace  elements,  the  Soil  Testing  Di- 
vision analyzes  only  for  those  elements  wherein  the  results  can 
be  translated  directly  into  fertilizer  suggestions.  The  large  num- 
ber of  requests  for  analyses  for  trace  elements  were  referred  to 
North  Carolina  State  which  has  stimulated  a  vigorous  research 
program  on  their  use.  It  is  anticipated  that  adequate  soil  tests 
will  soon  be  developed  for  them. 

The  increasing  number  of  samples  analyzed  and  the  need  to 
analyze  for  more  of  the  fertilizer  elements  has  created  a  burden 
on  the  limited  space  and  facilities  of  the  laboratory.  New  meth- 
ods of  analyses  are  being  examined  critically  to  speed  up  analy- 
ses and  to  increase  the  precision  of  determinations.  The  determ- 
ination of  organic  matter  will  be  changed  from  a  volumetric  to 
a  colorimetric  determination.  Studies  are  now  being  conducted 
for  more  efficient  means  of  extracting  the  nutrients  from  the 
soil  and  new  methods  should  be  developed  before  the  next  rush 
season. 

Atomic  adsorption  techniques  have  been  developed  which  will 
make  possible  the  determination  of  many  more  elements  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  and  with  greater  accuracy.  The  acquisition  of 
one  or  more  of  these  instruments  is  indispensable  to  handle  the 
increasing  number  of  determinations.  Calcium,  magnesium,  and 
manganese  determinations,  which  at  present  are  long  compli- 
cated procedures,  are  particularly  adapted  to  this  analysis.  It 
will  also  be  possible  to  analyze  for  most  trace  elements  with  this 
instrument  when  adequate  correlation  data  has  been  obtained  to 
make  the  analysis  meaningful. 

The  agronomists  of  the  Soil  Testing  Division  participated  in 
a  large  number  of  meetings  with  farmers  and  fertilizer  dealers 
to  explain  the  proper  procedure  for  taking  representative  soil 
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The  overage  number  of  samples  rested   by  the  Soils  Testing   Laboratories   per 
year,  1962-64,  are  shown  in  the  above  bar  graph. 


samples  and  to  discuss  the  soil  test  results  and  the  lime  and  fer- 
tilizer suggestions.  The  importance  of  soil  testing  in  North  Caro- 
lina agriculture  and  the  explanation  of  the  soil  test  report  have 
been  emphasized  through  radio  and  television  programs  and 
newspaper  articles.  Each  month  a  timely  newspaper  story  was 
sent  to  each  county  extension  chairman  for  his  use  in  his  educa- 
tional program  in  the  county. 

Many  farmers  visited  the  laboratory  to  observe  the  procedures 
used.  Many  technicians  from  other  states  and  from  foreign  coun- 
tries visited  the  laboratory  to  observe  the  organization  of  the  di- 
vision and  to  study  the  agronomic  and  chemical  principles  in- 
volved in  analyzing  soils  and  making  fertilizer  suggestions.  Most 
of  the  Southern  states  and  many  foreign  countries  have  adopted 
the  soil  test  procedures  of  North  Carolina. 

The  technical  and  clerical  staff  of  the  division  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  cooperation  and  devotion  to  duty  in  getting  the 
results  of  the  soil  analyses  to  the  farmer  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 


THE  STATE  FAIR 

L.  Y.  Ballentine 
Acting   Manager 

"Busting  out  at  the  seams"  more  nearly  describes  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair  grounds  at  State  Fair  time  than  any  other 
description  .  .  .  though  some  of  those  seams  are  getting  well 
worn,  ragged  and  highly  expensive  to  maintain. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Fair  obtained  the  old  warehouse 
type  buildings  of  World  War  One's  Camp  Polk  from  the  Highway 
Department,  it  was  agreed  that  certain  of  these  structures  would 
be  demolished  or  removed  from  the  right-of-way  of  Hillsboro 
Street  and  US  Highway  No.  1.  To  date  these  buildings  still  are 
quite  necessary  for  the  production  of  our  annual  Fair.  They 
must  continue  to  be  maintained  at  great  cost  in  order  to  house 
certain  exhibits  and  displays  necessary  in  order  to  present  the 
Fair. 

In  1963,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  an  appropriation  suffi- 
cient for  the  construction  of  a  modern  and  adequate  display  build- 
ing which  would  not  only  replace  these  antiquated  structures  and 
provide  additional  exhibit  and  display  space  for  which  the  Fair 
has  a  strong  demand,  but  also  to  fill  a  year-round  need.  This  ef- 
fort failed. 

Expanding  in  gross  revenue  from  $297,240  in  1959  to  $482,349 
in  1963,  every  available  nook  and  cranny  of  every  structure  on 
(he  228  acre  fairground  is  crowded  with  exhibits,  shows  and  con- 
cessions .  .  .  and  with  eager  and  anxious  fairgoers  from  every 
community  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  others  from  near- 
ly every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  Fairgrounds  are 
literally  bursting  at  the  seams  with  things  for  people  to  see  and 
do.  Yet,  in  order  for  it  to  maintain  its  position  as  one  of  the  top 
fairs  of  the  nation  and  as  the  greatest  state  fair  of  the  Southeast, 
some  decisive  steps  should  be  taken  now  for  the  erection  of  the 
needed  additional  facilities.  The  fairs  of  1962  and  1963,  blessed 
with  the  most  favorable  fair-week  weather  in  recent  history, 
were  the  best  attended  exhibitions  staged  by  this  96  year-old  in- 
stitution. The  record  breaking  number  of  exhibits  —  competi- 
tive, commercial  and  institutional  —  were  of  outstanding  quality 
and  greatest  interest. 
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Fairgoers  during  the  two  N.  C.  State  Fair  presentations  of  the  biennium  saw  sig- 
ficance  in  the  above  scenes  that  underscored  the  fair  themes  for  those  two  years. 
At  the  top,  forestry  and  wood  products  were  saluted  in  1962.  At  the  bottom,  the 
key  to  a  better  world  received  tribute  for  educators  in  1963. 
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In  1963  the  last  area  of  property  assigned  to  the  fairgrounds 
was  developed  into  a  parking  lot.  The  additional  area  provides 
for  approximately  1,200  cars.  Much  of  the  strain  and  inconven- 
ience caused  residents  of  the  fairgrounds  area  by  indiscriminate 
parking  of  fairgoers  has  been  eased.  However,  additional  park- 
ing areas  should  be  provided  for  the  heavy  Tuesday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  crowd  of  cars  which  the  fairgrounds  parking  facilities 
cannot  accomodate. 

The  1964  Fair,  with  several  planned  outstanding  events  of  wide 
interest,  probably  will  put  greater  stress  on  all  the  fair  facilities, 
as  increases  in  the  number  of  exhibits  and  commercial  displays 
are  already  indicated.  One  major  show  of  some  50  or  more  large 
displays  will  be  housed  in  a  tent.  It  is  hoped  this  will  be  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  as  a  temporary  measure,  so  these  exhibitors 
will  be  anxious  to  return  in  future  years. 

The  new  Barrow  Show  can  only  be  accommodated  in  the  Swine 
Barn  by  exhibitors  double-stalling  their  animals  with  their  breed 
show  entries.  The  cow  barns  will  allow  no  greater  number  of 
entries  for  the  dairy  and  beef  cattle  shows  beyond  the  record 


New  construction  during  the  biennium  at  the  N.  C.  State  Fair  has  taken  many 
forms.  This  addition  to  the  livestock  area  adds  to  the  expanding  year-round  use 
of  the  fairgrounds  facilities.  A  show  ring  and  sales  area,  it  will  permit  livestock 
shows  during  the  year,  as  well  as  various  relating  activities  promoting  North  Caro- 
lina livestock  during  Fair  Week. 
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At  the  fairgrounds  are  such  buildings  as  these  which  house  valuable  but  limited 
space,  but  are  in  such  poor  shape  that  their  condition  makes  adequate  repair  and 
maintenance  prohibitive.  Built  during  World  War  I,  the  buildings  were  deeded  to 
the  Fair  on  the  condition  that  they  be  removed  within  five  years  after  transfer  in 
1952.  Highway  right-of-way  on  a  major  artery  leading  to  Raleigh,  edging  the 
back  of  the  buildings,  juts  into  this  property  nearly  40  feet. 


breaking  number  of  last  year.  The  pony  and  horse  barns  are 
expected  to  be  greatly  overcrowded,  and  a  special  tent  is  being 
rented  to  house  the  superb  attraction  provided  through  special 
arrangement  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  This  is  their  internationally  famous  "Musical 
Ride,"  a  troop  of  36  horses  and  41  men,  which  is  to  be  presented 
before  the  Grandstand  in  eight  performances. 

The  outstanding  theme  exhibits  presented  in  1963  under  the 
title  "Miracle  of  the  Forest"  were  most  colorful  displays.  De- 
signed by  Harry  Rossoll,  creator  of  "Smokey  the  Bear,"  and  exe- 
cuted by  Forestry  personnel  from  N.  C.  State  and  the  State  For- 
estry Division,  they  brought  a  new  understanding  to  thousands 
of  fairgoers  of  the  impact  of  this  billion  dollar  agri-industry  upon 
the  economy  of  North  Carolina. 

This  year,  the  theme  represents  a  combined  effort,  too,  of  all 
the  agricultural,  educational  and  commercial  elements  involved 
in  the  important  food  industries  of  the  state. 

Representing  the  production,  processing,  marketing  and  con- 
suming of  foods,  the  theme  exhibit  entitled  "Food  and  the  Fu- 
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ture,"  is  to  be  an  interpretation  of  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment of  the  food  industry  in  this  state  during  the  coming  gen- 
eration. 

Headed  by  Dr.  David  Weaver,  a  joint  committee  representing 
state  and  commercial  elements  of  the  food  industry,  is  well  along 
in  its  planning  for  this  informative  exhibit.  This  theme  will  also 
be  used  in  various  departments  of  the  Fair  to  highlight  how  such 
groups  as  the  Future  Farmers,  the  4-H'ers,  and  other  organiza- 
tional groups  may  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  agri- 
industry  within  the  state. 


Year  Revenue 

1963 $482,348.70 

1962.. 465,797.33 

1961... _  379,865.58 

I960.. 365,187.26 

1959..... ...  295,460.35 

1958. 346,017.41 

1957. -- 268,159.77 

1956 282,032.88 

1955 320,932.18 

1954 273,365.51 

1953 302,566.79 

1952 276,214.58 

1951. 258,340.60 

1950 212,455.58 

1949..- 233,523.22 

1948 196,924.72 

1947. - 166,312.27 

1946. - 220,544.03 

1942-45 - -- (No  Fair) 

1941. -- -- 101,856.00 

1940. 80,742.52 

1939 72,128.72 

1938 - -- 78,599.32 

1937- - 68,867.01 


Improvement, 

Maintenance 

of  Grounds 

Premiums 
Paid 

$97,282.42 

$59,391.79 

90,945.77 

58,956.18 

69,600.71 

53,697.47 

64,650.96 

53,003.53 

59,057.53 

52,429.56 

40,736.56 

51,767.59 

33,442.33 

49,649.62 

35,141.53 

49,290.73 

28,182.03 

46,904.75 

23,108.17 

43,152.80 

34,293.53 

41,979.35 

55,187.48 

37,842.71 

44,311.22 

31,075.50 

19,383.29 

30,650.00 

25,635.68 

28,550.00 

26,174.24 

25,332.75 

34,639.31 

20,283.00 

36,855.35 

14,499.50 

26,170.43 

11,969.92 

18,775.25 

7,379.71 

17,254.25 

8,549.40 

16,677.75 

7,358.78 

15,383.00 

10,793.01 

12,664.92 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Henry  L.  Rasor 

Statistician  in  Charge 

The  Statistics  Division  has  as  its  primary  function  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  basic  data  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
frequently  referred  to  as  "crop  and  livestock  estimates"  which 
include  agricultural  production,  inventories,  prices  paid  and  re- 
ceived by  farmers,  and  farm  labor  and  wages.  During  the  course 
of  a  year,  the  division  processes  more  than  450  separate  statistical 
reports,  their  general  purpose  being  to  enable  farmers,  agri-busi- 
nessmen, legislators  and  policy  makers  to  arrive  at  intelligent  de- 
cisions. 

Sample  data  are  collected  at  frequent  intervals  from  farmers 
throughout  the  state  as  well  as  from  handlers  and  processors  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Results  of  these  sample  surveys  are 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  many  statistical  reports  of  a 
current  nature  which  are  disseminated  to  the  public.  Through 
the  State  Farm  Census  Act,  the  division  has  access  to  practically 
complete  enumeration  of  individual  farm  data  from  which  final 
determinations  of  crop  acreages  and  livestock  inventories  are 
developed  at  the  state  and  county  levels. 

The  sample  data  collecting  technique  includes  mail,  telephone, 
and  personal  interview  surveys,  and  to  a  large  degree  we  are  still 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  mail  returns  of  inquiries  by  farm- 
ers, merchants,  dealers,  processors,  and  others  concerned  with 
agriculture.  Nevertheless,  increased  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  probability  sampling  which  generally  necessitates  personal 
interviews  and  personal  inspection  of  sample  plots  for  determina- 
tion of  crop  yields. 

The  Statistics  Division  operates  as  a  joint  undertaking  of  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Although  the  U.  S.  Department  is  interested  pri- 
marily in  statistics  at  the  state  and  national  levels,  the  interests 
of  the  state  department  are  focused  at  the  county  and  state  levels. 
Through  the  pooling  of  the  resources  of  these  two  agencies,  it  is 
possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  state  and  federal  agri- 
cultural statistical  programs  without  duplication  of  effort. 

The  Statistics  Division  is  continuing  in  its  efforts  to  improve 
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and  enlarge  upon  its  service  to  agriculture  through  the  dissemina- 
tion of  comprehensive  statistical  information  about  the  various 
facets  of  our  agricultural  economy.  Statistics  of  acreage,  yield, 
production,  price,  and  value  of  each  of  the  eleven  principal  crops, 
along  with  inventory  estimates  of  certain  species  of  livestock, 
are  brought  together  in  published  form  each  year.  In  addition, 
the  division  has  recently  issued  a  series  of  nine  publications  in 
which  may  be  found  county  statistics  over  a  period  of  several 
years  for  each  of  the  eleven  principal  crops.  These  publications 
are  in  great  demand  by  those  directly  and  indirectly  affected  by 
the  agricultural  economy  of  our  state. 

The  importance  of  time  and  accurate  agricultural  statistics  to 
the  economy  of  our  state  was  amply  described  by  the  late  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  in  his  "foreword"  to 
our  1963  issue  of  "North  Carolina  Agricultural  Statistics"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  has  been  said  that  'a  farm  without  records  is  like  a  ship 
without  a  compass.'  The  agriculture  of  our  state  and  nation 
would  be  just  as  much  'at  sea'  as  a  ship  without  a  compass  if  time- 
ly, accurate,  and  comprehensive  agricultural  statistics  were  not 
available. 

"To  operate  efficiently  and  to  plan  intelligently,  farmers  have 
a  continuing  and  growing  need  for  accurate  data  in  order  to  de- 
cide what  products  to  produce,  the  time  and  place  to  sell,  and 
what  prices  to  expect.  Buyers  and  distributors  are  dependent  on 
reliable  information  to  aid  them  in  operating  adequately  and  ef- 
ficiently. Government  officials  and  legislators  need  factual  data 
in  formulating  and  implementing  beneficial  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Educators  and  researchers  need  these  data  as  a  bench- 
mark looking  toward  greater  improvements." 

Although  the  number  of  farms  throughout  North  Carolina  and 
the  nation  continues  to  decline,  the  per-farm  output  trends  con- 
stantly upward.  North  Carolina  farmers  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  ever  improving  technology  developed  under  the  lead- 
ership and  professional  guidance  of  state  and  federal  specialists, 
and  new  records  in  agricultural  output  per  unit  of  capital  and 
labor  expended  are  being  accomplished  each  year.  Although 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  development  of  its 
agricultural  industry,  the  state  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  accomplishments  over  the  past  several  years. 

Tobacco  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  major  cash  crop  pro- 
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duced  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
that  other  enterprises  are  gaining  in  importance.  The  contribu- 
tion of  livestock  and  livestock  products  to  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy continues  to  increase.  Receipts  from  sales  of  these  items 
accounted  for  almost  348  million  dollars  or  30  percent  of  the  total 
cash  received  from  marketings  in  1963.  Just  20  years  earlier, 
receipts  from  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  totaled  ap- 
proximately 100  million  dollars  or  about  20.5  percent  of  total  re- 
ceipts. 

North  Carolina  is  by  far  the  leading  state  in  production  of  to- 
bacco and  it  ranks  near  the  top  in  production  of  sweetpotatoes 
and  commercial  broilers.  Despite  declining  numbers  of  farms, 
the  state  still  surpasses  all  other  states  in  total  farm  population 
and  is  second  only  to  Texas  in  number  of  farms.  In  total  agri- 
cultural income,  North  Carolina  generally  ranks  from  10th  to  12th 
among  the  states  of  the  nation.  It  is  second  only  to  Texas  in  that 
respect  among  the  southern  states. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  total  economy  of  North 
Carolina  intensifies  the  demand  for  the  types  of  information 
made  available  through  the  Division  of  Statistics.  Consequently, 
we  find  that  during  the  course  of  a  year,  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  copies  of  bulletins  and  other  published  re- 
ports are  distributed  to  the  public  at  its  request.  Interestingly 
enough,  requests  are  received  from  all  over  the  country  and  from 
many  foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  information  contained 
in  prepared  reports,  the  division  answers  more  than  2,000  di- 
rect inquiries  for  information  not  readily  available  in  published 
form  for  distribution. 


VETERINARY  DIVISON 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins 

State  Veterinarian 

The  Veterinary  Division  administers  the  laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations enacted  and  promulgated  to  control  and  eradicate  infect- 
ious and  transmissible  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  and  per- 
forms uniform  methods  of  inspections,  testing,  diagnoses  and 
quarantines  necessary  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  such 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  a  statewide  basis. 

The  control  and  eradication  of  infectious  diseases  of  livestock 
and  poultry  are  essential  factors  in  the  economy  of  livestock  and 
poultry  production.  The  benefits  of  such  services  performed  are 
not  confined  entirely  to  the  livestock  and  poultry  industry  since 
the  protection  and  prevention  of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases 
transmissible  to  the  human  family  are  important  factors  in  mod- 
ern health  programs.  There  are  more  than  40  infectious  diseases 
of  livestock  and  poultry  directly  transmissible  to  man  and  a  sim- 
ilar number  of  such  diseases  indirectly  transmissible  to  man. 
wherein  animals  and  birds  serve  as  a  reservoir  or  intermediate 
host  of  such  diseases. 

The  programs  for  control  and  eradication  of  brucellosis,  tuber- 
culosis, hog  cholera,  vesicular  diseases,  scrapie,  scabies,  anthrax, 
leptospirosis,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  including  foreign  di- 
seases introduced  by  accident  or  sabotage,  are  conducted  by  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Veterinary  Division  of  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  Disease  Eradi- 
cation Division  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

North  Carolina  inaugurated  a  statewide  tuberculosis  control 
and  eradication  program  more  than  40  years  ago.  The  initial 
part  of  the  program  was  completed  October  1,  1928,  at  which  time 
the  state  was  classified  as  a  modified  accredited  tuberculosis  area. 
The  program  required  that  all  cattle  in  each  of  the  100  counties 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  the  tuberculosis  reactors  were  slaugh- 
tered, premises  cleaned  and  disinfected  following  the  removal  of 
reactors  and  the  herd  retested  at  60  to  90-day  intervals  so  as  to 
determine  that  infection  was  no  longer  present  in  the  herd.  The 
percentage  of  tuberculosis  cattle,  based  on  the  total  cattle  popu- 
lation in  the  state,  is  very  very  low.    The  bovine  type  of  tuber- 
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culosis  in  the  human  family  is  now  extremely  rare.  The  com- 
munity hunch-back,  usually  caused  by  bovine  tuberculosis,  ob- 
served in  each  county  of  the  state  40  or  more  years  ago  is  no 
longer  present  in  the  middle-age  or  younger  generation  within 
the  state.  Likewise,  the  brucellosis  control  and  eradication  pro- 
gram in  the  cattle  herds  of  the  state  has  practically  eliminated 
bovine  brucellosis,  sometimes  called  undulant  fever,  in  the  human 
family  within  the  state. 

The  Garbage  Cooking  Law  is  an  aid  in  the  prevention  of  vesi- 
cular exanthema  and  hog  cholera  of  swine.  It  is  also  a  public 
health  measure  in  preventing  human  trichinosis  infection. 

Tuberculosis 

There  was  a  decrease  of  25  9c  in  thte  number  of  individual  cat- 
tle that  were  classed  as  tuberculosis  reactors  in  this  biennium  as 
compared  to  the  previous  biennium.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  swine  classed  as  tuberculosis  reactors.  Swine  and 
poultry  are  tested  with  avian  tuberculin  since  very  few  swine 
will  react  to  the  tuberculin  test  if  tested  with  tuberculin  used  for 
cattle.  Cattle  herds  found  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis  are  re- 
tested  at  intervals  of  60  to  90  days  until  the  herd  is  eligible  for 
release  from  quarantine.  Annual  testing  of  such  herds  is  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  The  North  Carolina  meat  inspection 
program  is  an  essential  factor  in  locating  cattle  and  swine  herds 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  T.  B.  testing  of  approximately 
200,000  individual  cattle  annually  is  necessary  for  final  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  cattle  population  of  the  state. 

Summary  of  Tests  for  Tuberculosis 

1962-63  1963-64 

Number  herds  tested 6,530  5,892 

Number  cattle  tested 199,890  183,433 

Number  infected  herds 43  56 

Number  reactors 60  94 

Brucellosis  (Bang's  Disease) 

North  Carolina  has  10  counties  now  classified  as  Brucellosis 
certified  free  and  90  counties  classified  as  modified  Brucellosis 
certified.  The  State-Federal  cooperative  brucellosis  program  is 
carried    out  by  blood  testing   of  herds  and    individual  cattle    by 
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state,  federal  and  accredited  veterinarians.  The  brucellosis  ring 
test  on  milk  samples  collected  from  dairy  herds  at  intervals  of 
approximately  four  months  is  an  additional  aid  in  the  early  de- 
tection of  dairy  herds  infected  with  brucellosis.  Brucellosis  ring 
test  suspect  herds  are  tested  at  state  or  federal  expense. 

The  collection  of  blood  samples  for  the  brucellosis  test  at 
slaughtering  establishments  of  mature  dairy  and  beef -type  cat- 
tle that  moved  through  livestock  markets  is  equally  valuable  in 
locating  beef  herds  infected  with  brucellosis  as  the  brucellosis 
ring  test  of  dairy  cattle.  It  is  also  an  additional  aid  in  locating 
infection  in  dry  cattle  in  dairy  herds,  since  the  brucellosis  ring 
test  is  confined  to  lactating  dairy  cattle. 

Calfhood  vaccination  with  Strain  19  Brucella  vaccine  of  female 
cattle  four  to  eight  months  of  age  has  been  accelerated  during  the 
biennium  for  both  dairy  and  beef-type  heifers.  The  1963  Legis- 
lature enacted  a  law  providing  for  public  sale  of  official  calfhood 
vaccinated  heifers  24  months  of  age  or  under  without  a  blood  test 
within  30  days  of  date  of  public  sale.  Unvaccinated  breeding 
cattle  six  months  of  age  and  over  and  vaccinated  cattle  over  24 
months  of  age  are  required  to  be  blood  tested  and  negative  within 
30  days  of  public  sale. 

The  brucellosis  accelerated  program  will  continue  until  the  di- 
sease is  eradicated. 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Blood  Tests 

1962-63  1963-64 

Number  herds  tested 20,958  22,584 

Number  cattle  tested 298,206  315,161 

Number  infected  herds 205  207 

Number  reactors 506  577 

Number  calfhood  vaccinates 21,447  24,526 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Ring  Tests 

1962-63  1963-64 

Number  herds 19,265  19,162 

Estimated  number  cattle 594,801  554,724 

Ring  test  negative  herds 19,207  19,105 

Ring  test  suspect  herds 58  57 
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Hog  Cholera 

The  State-Federal  hog  cholera  control  and  eradication  program 
has  been  accelerated  during  the  biennium.  The  immediate  re- 
porting of  hog  cholera  or  suspected  cases  of  hog  cholera  by  ac- 
credited veterinarians  has  been  generally  complied  with  during 
the  biennium.  Early  detection  and  diagnosis  of  hog  cholera, 
combined  with  the  quarantine  and  restricted  movement  of  in- 
fected and  exposed  swine,  are  essential  factors  in  the  eradication 
of  the  disease. 

The  major  factor  is  proper  immunization  of  a  high  percentage 
of  the  population  of  healthy  unexposed  swine  with  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  in  combination  with  modified  live  virus  hog  chol- 
era vaccine,  and  the  use  of  killed  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine  on 
healthy  swine  on  farms  where  hog  cholera  has  not  known  to  exist 
for  several  months.  Killed  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine  requires  ap- 
proximately 21  days  to  establish  satisfactory  immunity  and  is 
not  recommended  for  use  on  farms  with  a  recent  history  of  hog 
cholera  or  on  farms  or  feed  lots  that  make  frequent  herd  addi- 
tions. 

The  vaccination  of  swine  with  killed  virus  vaccine  at  six  to  ten 
weeks  of  age,  followed  by  a  second  dose  of  killed  virus  vaccine  30 
to  60  days  later,  produces  a  highly  effective  immunity.  Swine 
vaccinated  with  killed  virus  vaccine  are  not  eligible  for  move- 
ment through  livestock  markets  or  interstate  for  a  minimum  per- 
iod of  21  days  following  date  of  vaccination  and  the  maximum 
period  is  six  months.  Killed  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine  may  be 
used  on  swine  during  pregnancy  and  also  just  prior  to  breeding. 

The  use  of  modified  live  virus  vaccine  in  combination  with  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum  is  not  recommended  for  use  during  the  first 
75  to  90  days  of  the  gestation  period  or  within  two  weeks  of 
breeding.  Modified  live  virus  hog  cholera  vaccine  is  still  a  live 
organism  and  post  vaccination  problems  are  encountered  in  a  low 
percentage  of  vaccinated  swine;  therefore,  the  final  eradication 
of  hog  cholera  will  be  by  the  use  of  killed  virus  vaccine. 

Hog  cholera  can  be  eradicated  but  it  will  require  complete  co- 
operation of  the  swine  producers  and  all  other  segments  of  the 
swine  industry.  It  is  necessary  that  all  swine  producers  adopt  a 
proper  hog  cholera  vaccination  program  of  the  entire  swine  herd 
at  all  times.  Herd  additions  should  be  isolated  for  a  period  of 
30  days  and  remain  healthy  prior  to  entry  into  the  herd. 

Sanitation  and  management  are  the  headline  factors  in  the 
control  and  eradication  of  all  infectious  diseases.    Contaminated 
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premises  and  vehicles  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected. The  Garbage  Feeding  Law  requires  that  all  commercial 
garbage  fed  to  swine  shall  be  thoroughly  cooked  in  compliance 
with  the  law  and  regulations.  Household  garbage,  although 
exempt  under  the  Garbage  Feeding  Law,  should  also  be  thorough- 
ly cooked  prior  to  feeding  to  swine.  Hog  cholera  virus,  at  times, 
is  present  in  the  meat  of  apparently  healthy  swine  and  may  be 
found  in  some  cured  pork  products  6  months  or  longer  following 
date  of  slaughter. 

Apparently  healthy  swine  should  not  be  moved  from  premises 
if  a  few  sick  or  unhealthy  swine  are  in  the  herd.  The  local  vet- 
erinarian should  be  called  to  make  the  proper  diagnosis  followed 
by  recommended  vaccination  or  treatment.  Hog  cholera  is  not 
transmissible  to  man,  therefore,  not  a  public  health  problem  such 
as  tuberculosis,  brucellosis  and  numerous  other  similar  trans- 
missible diseases.  However,  hog  cholera  is  of  serious  economic 
importance  to  the  swine  producers  and  the  eradication  of  hog 
cholera  will  materially  increase  the  sale  of  pork  products  to  for- 
eign countries  from  the  United  States. 

Vesicular  Diseases 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  of  cloven  footed  animals,  vesicular  ex- 
anthema of  swine,  and  vesicular  stomatitis  that  may  affect  all 
kinds  of  livestock  and  man,  are  classed  as  vesicular  diseases.  Foot 
and  mouth  disease  has  never  been  known  to  exist  in  the  state. 
The  outbreak  of  vesicular  exanthema  in  swine  was  eradicated  in 
North  Carolina  in  January,  1954.  The  North  Carolina  cases  of 
vesicular  exanthema  were  traced  to  the  feeding  of  raw  garbage. 
Properly  cooked  garbage  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  reinfection 
of  the  swine  herds  in  the  state.  Vesicular  stomatitis  of  livestock 
occurs  at  intermittent  intervals.  Most  of  the  cases  are  confined 
to  the  coastal  counties  of  the  state.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
occur  in  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  each  year.  Field  or  labora- 
tory diagnosis  is  made  on  each  case  reported.  This  is  necessary 
since  the  disease  cannot  be  differentiated  from  foot  and  mouth 
disease  except  by  animal  inoculation  and  laboratory  diagnosis. 

Anaplasmosis 

Anaplasmosis  is  transmitted  by  flies,  ticks,  other  biting  in- 
sects and  also  mechanical  inoculation  caused  by  contaminated 
needles,  dehorners  and  other  instruments.    The  death  losses  vary 
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At  the  livestock  and  poultry  disease  diagnostic  laboratory  at  Raleigh,  veterinar- 
ians handle  cases  as  large  as  this  horse,  or  tackle  problems  dealing  with  viruses. 

from  a  very  low  percentage  in  young  cattle  to  a  high  percentage 
in  mature  cattle.  Massive  doses  of  tetracycline  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  has  been  partially  successful.  The  treat- 
ment of  extremely  nervous  or  wild  cattle,  during  the  active  stages 
of  the  disease,  is  less  successful  than  the  treatment  of  those  easi- 
ly handled. 

The  voluntary  anaplasmosis  control  and  eradication  program 
is  available  to  herd  owners  in  the  state.  Complement-fixation 
test  of  blood  samples  collected  from  the  entire  herd,  isolation, 
identification  and  quarantine  of  the  reactors  are  the  recommended 
eradication  precedures.  Reactors  may  be  held  in  isolation  and 
under  quarantine  for  as  long  as  the  herd  owner  desires ;  however, 
when  sold,  they  are  to  be  moved  direct  to  slaughter  by  permit  is- 
sued by  the  State  Veterinarian  or  his  authorized  representative. 
There  is  no  quarantine  or  restriction  of  movement  of  the  nega- 
tive cattle  in  the  herd  following  the  removal  of  anaplasmosis  re- 
actors. Permits  may  also  be  obtained  for  the  movement  of  val- 
uable animals  to  other  known  anaplasmosis  infected  herds. 
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Mastitis 

Mastitis,  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  diseases,  causes 
serious  economic  losses  in  North  Carolina  dairy  cattle.  The  diag- 
nostic laboratory  located  at  Raleigh  is  equipped  to  identify  the 
bacteriological  organisms  in  milk  samples  submitted  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  the  veterinarians  collecting  milk  samples 
use  sterilized  milk  bottles  or  tubes  which  are  provided  by  the  lab- 
oratory. Good  management  and  sanitation  are  major  factors 
in  the  control  of  mastitis.  Milking  machines  should  be  properly 
adjusted  at  all  times.  A  program  to  prevent  injuries  to  the  udders 
must  be  provided. 

Leptospirosis 

The  conrol  of  leptospirosis  is  difficult  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  its  ability  to  affect  most  species  of  animals,  its  apparent- 
ly healthy  carrier  problem,  its  reservoir  in  wildlife  and  its  ability 
to  live  outside  of  the  animal  body.  Pregnant  livestock  may  abort 
during  or  following  acute  stages  of  the  disease.  Direct  contact 
with  infected  dogs  is  a  major  hazard  of  human  infection,  al- 
though the  danger  of  human  contact  with  infected  livestock 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  disease  may  vary  from  a  form 
so  acute  as  to  cause  death  in  a  few  days  or  one  so  mild  as  to  go 
unnoticed  by  the  livestock  or  dog  owner.  Swine  and  cattle  are 
are  the  usual  species  of  livestock  found  to  be  infected  with  lepto- 
spirosis.   However,  other  livestock  may  be  involved. 

The  control  and  eradication  of  leptospirosis  require  a  proper 
sanitation  and  management  program,  including  isolation  of 
known  infected  animals.  Farm  ponds  contaminated  by  diseased 
herds  should  be  fenced  off  or  the  livestock  moved  to  a  clean  area. 
Vaccination  with  a  leptospirosis  bacterin  is  beneficial.  Blood  sam- 
ples collected  from  known  vaccinated  animals  within  a  period  of 
two  to  three  months  should  be  identified  at  the  time  samples  are 
forwarded  to  the  laboratory  for  diagnosis.  The  bacterins  are  a 
killed  product  and  will  not  spread  leptospirosis.  However,  they 
may  interfere  with  the  laboratory  sereological  test  for  a  short 
while  following  date  of  vaccination. 

Inspection  and  Quarantine 

The  personnel  of  the  Veterinary  Division  inspects  garbage 
feeding  premises,  rendering  plants,  livestock  auction  markets  and 
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poultry  disposal  pits  as  required  by  the  laws  and  regulations. 
They  supervise  the  cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  premises  follow- 
ing the  removal  of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  reactors  and  sim- 
ilar infectious  diseases  of  livestock.  They  also  supervise  the  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  of  premises  following  the  death  of  swine  in- 
fected with  hog  cholera  and  the  recovery  of  vaccinated  exposed 
swine  on  the  same  premises.  They  investigate  outbreaks  of 
transmissible  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry,  illegal  movements 
of  livestock  in  the  state;  quarantine  herds  and  flocks  infected 
with  transmissible  diseases,  including  illegal  interstate  move- 
ment of  livestock. 

Hatchery  and  Flock  Inspection 

The  personnel  of  the  Veterinary  Division  inspects  hatcheries, 
supervises  the  operation  of  baby  chick  and  hatching  egg  dealers  ; 
issues  hatchery  and  chick  dealer  licenses ;  pullorum-typhoid  tests 
and  culls  chicken  and  turkey  hatchery  flocks ;  also  supervises  the 
testing  and  culling  of  such  flocks  by  licensed  testing  agents.  The 
pullorum-typhoid  tube  test  is  used  on  each  individual  bird  in  tur- 
key hatchery  flocks.  The  tube  test  is  also  used  on  some  breeding 
hatchery  flocks  so  as  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  desig- 
nated states  for  shipment  of  baby  chicks  or  hatching  eggs.  The 
poultry  and  turkey  hatchery  flocks  operate  under  the  National 
Poultry  and  Turkey  Improvement  Plans.  The  majority  of  the 
flocks  are  classed  as  pullorum-typhoid  clean. 

The  poultry  industry  at  present  is  classed  as  a  $200,000,000  in- 
dustry annually.  The  population  of  birds  in  hatchery  flocks  has 
increased  more  than  1,000,000  during  the  present  biennium.  The 
present  production  of  broilers  in  North  Carolina  is  in  excess  of 
200,000,000  birds  annually.  The  poultry  processing  plants  ex- 
port millions  of  pounds  of  poultry  products  to  other  states  in 
addition  to  the  millions  of  baby  chicks  and  hatching  eggs  export- 
ed to  other  states. 

Summary  of  Pullorum-Typhoid  Tests 

1962-63  1963-64 

Number  chicken  flocks  tested 1,756  1,716 

Number  chickens  tested 4,875,618  5,584,391 

Number  reactors 16  150 

Number  chickens  tube  tested 176.640  185,125 
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Number  hatcheries 99  90 

Number  chick  dealers 269  245 

Number  hatching  egg  dealers 16  16 

Number  turkey  flocks  tested 81  91 

Number  turkeys  tube  tested 139,910  181,764 

Number  reactors 3  0 

Diagnostic  Laboratories 

The  diagnostic  laboratories  are  essential  parts  of  the  North 
Carolina  disease  control  and  eradication  programs  of  both  live- 
stock and  poultry.  The  main  diagnostic  laboratory  is  located  on 
Western  Boulevard  in  Raleigh.  This  laboratory  is  staffed  with 
trained  veterinary  pathologists  and  laboratory  technicians  so  as 
to  provide  efficient  diagnoses  of  the  various  infectious  and  non- 
infectious diseases  of  livestock,  including  virus  isolations.  The 
branch  poultry  diagnostic  laboratories  are  located  at  Monroe, 
Murphy,  North  Wilkesboro,  Robbins,  Rose  Hill,  Shelby  and 
Waynesville  with  the  swine  diagnostic  laboratory  located  at 
Edenton.  Each  branch  laboratory  is  staffed  with  a  veterinary 
pathologist  assisted  by  a  laboratory  technician.  They  make  diag- 
noses of  poultry,  turkey  and  swine  diseases  routinely  found  in  the 
flocks  and  herds.  These  laboratories  forward  pathological  speci- 
mens to  the  main  diagnostic  laboratory  at  Raleigh  for  complicat- 
ed disease  problems  and  all  virus  identifications.  The  animals  and 
birds  submitted  to  the  laboratory  for  diagnoses  should  be  care- 
fully selected,  for  autopsies  and  diagnoses  of  runts  and  other  ani- 
mals or  birds  that  are  not  typical  of  the  disease  present  is  of  min- 
or benefit  to  the  livestock  or  poultry  owner.  Field  diagnosis  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian  is  often  more  beneficial  to  the  livestock 
owner,  especially  in  acute  diseases  such  as  erysipelas,  hog  cho- 
lera, blackleg  and  similar  transmissible  diseases.  Immeriate  vac- 
cination of  healthy  animals  in  case  of  hog  cholera  materially  re- 
duces the  death  losses  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 

Summary  of  the  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

1962-63  1963-64 

Autopsies  (animals  and  poultry) 36,105  39,219 

Serological  examinations 327,004  343,080 

Bacteriological  and  mycological  examinations     9,455  10,850 

Histological  examinations 6,420  5,299 

Hematological  examinations 1,497  1,026 
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Sensitivity  tests  conducted 2,740  1,220 

Virus  isolations 722  630 

Other   403  340 

Field  trips  (Herds  and  Flocks) 674  529 

Compulsory  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Service 

The  North  Carolina  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Laws  became 
effective  July  1,  1962.  This  compulsory  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion service,  at  state  expense,  was  a  new  landmark  of  progress 
as  related  to  providing  wholesome  food  for  human  consumption. 
It  also  benefited  the  livestock  and  poultry  producers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  their  animals  and  birds  and  the  slaughtering  and  pro- 
cessing establishments  in  the  marketing  of  meat  and  poultry 
products.  The  general  public  has  accepted  the  state  inspection 
label  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  acceptance  of  establishments  op- 
erating under  federal  meat  and  poultry  inspection. 

This  new  service  is  administered  by  the  Veterinary  Division 
of  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Veterinarian.  The  actual  operation  of  the 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  service  is  carried  out  by  the  state 
veterinary  supervisor,  assistant  veterinary  supervisor,  area  vet- 
erinary meat  and  poultry  inspectors  and  lay  inspectors.  All  meat 
and  poultry  slaughtering  establishments  operate  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  either  a  state  employed  veterinarian  or  local 
veterinarian  employed  on  a  part-time  basis.  A  voluntary  meat 
and  poultry  inspection  program  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Veterinarian  was  available  and  a  large  number  of  plants 
operated  under  this  program  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
compulsory  meat  and  poultry  inspection  laws  and  regulations. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  owners  of  the  slaughtering  establish- 
ments to  build  or  remodel  their  plants  and  install  modern  fixtures 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  compulsory  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion for  wholesomeness  program,  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  meat  and  poultry  inspection  laws 
and  regulations  are  to  protect  the  public  health  and  provide 
wholesome  food  for  human  consumption.  It  is  also  of  major  im- 
portance in  the  disease  control  and  eradication  program  since  di- 
seased animals  found  in  the  slaughtering  establishments  are 
traced  to  the  herd  of  origin.  The  meat  inspectors  also  collect 
blood  samples  from  mature  cattle  at  the  time  of  slaughter  for  the 
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brucellosis  test.  The  inspectors  also  immediately  report  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Veterinarian  following  the  findings  of  animals 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera  and  similar  infectious 
diseases. 


Summary  of  Meat  Inspection  Service 

Slaughtered:  1962-63  1963-64 

Hogs 470,170  561,545 

Cattle  and  calves 89,672  113,020 

Sheep  and  goats 1,090  1,671 

Rabbits 760  2,367 

Chickens    8,838,633  9,179,594 

Turkeys   22.705  32,110 

Carcasses  condemned: 

Hogs 857  1,728 

Cattle  and  calves 211  253 

Sheep  and  goats 5  5 

Rabbits 2  3 

Chickens    123.800  112,302 

Turkeys   51  123 

Livers  condemned : 

Hogs 152,229  195,154 

Cattle  and  calves 9,470  12,646 

Sheep  and  goats 51  196 

Rabbits 29  130 


PICTURED  AT  LEFT  .... 

Careful  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry,  and  their  products,  under  the  N.  C.  Com- 
pulsory Laws,  insure  sanitary  production  facilities,  and  wholesomeness  of  the  end 
product.  In  this  meat  plant  continuous  inspection  is  seen  from  Seft-to-right,  start- 
ing at  the  top:  Frankfurters  coming  from  the  linking  machine;  Checking  hams  and 
sides  for  proper  markings  of  "Inspected  and  Passed"  brands  on  the  product;  Label 
check  for  proper  ingredients  and  net  weights;  Post-mortem  inspection  of  heads  and 
glands,  a  vital  detection  point  for  many  diseases;  Inspection  of  beef  carcasses  be- 
fore branding  and  being  sent  to  the  beef  coolers. 
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Number  pounds  of  processed  products : 

1962-63  1963-64 

Sausage   10,228,637  14,422,363 

Wieners 11,884,863  15,356,160 

Hamburger   6,851,817  10,165,968 

Steaks,  chops,  roast,  stew  beef 5,696,983  8,269,653 

Cheese,  chili  loaf  and  other 10,921,712  16,505,778 

Placed  in  cure,  cooked-smoked  hams, 

sides,  barbecue,  and  other 20,157,812  28,450,496 

Sliced  bacon,  beef  and  other 5,153,563  8,130,308 

Lard 3,759,812  5,210,792 

Miscellaneous    2,918,119  2,725,721 


Total  pounds  processed1 77,573,318       109,237,239 

State  inspection  is  maintained  at  226  plants.  Of  these  69 
slaughter  and  process  livestock,  four  slaughter  livestock  only, 
139  process  meat  and  meat  products  from  carcasses  purchased  at 
plants  operating  under  state  or  federal  inspection,  13  are  poultry 
processing  plants  and  one  is  a  rabbit  processing  plant.  The  per- 
sonnel employed  for  state  meat  and  poultry  inspection  service 
consists  of  the  state  veterinary  supervisor,  assistant  veterinary 
supervisor,  seven  full  time  area  veterinarians,  (three  additional 
veterinary  positions  are  vacant  due  to  the  inability  to  employ 
qualified  veterinarians),  86  full  time  meat  and  poultry  lay  in- 
spectors. Forty-three  local  veterinarians  and  four  lay  meat  and 
poultry  inspectors  are  employed  on  a  part-time  or  hourly  basis. 

Notice  has  been  received  that  additional  plants  will  require 
state  inspection.  Therefore,  the  present  appropriation  for  full 
time  veterinary  and  lay  inspectors  will  not  be  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  and  essential  inspection  at  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments, meat  processing  plants  and  poultry  processing  plants. 


1  The  total  pounds  of  processed  food  shown  above  does  not  include  the  weight,  of  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses  or  primal  cuts  of  carcasses  and  the  weight  of  poultry  at  the  slaughtering 
and  processing  establishments. 


WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

A.  B.  Fairley 
State  Warehouse  Superintendent 


The  State  Warehouse  System,  which  licenses  and  supervises 
warehouses  storing  agricultural  commodities,  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  of  1919  as  a  result  of  a  deplorable  situation  which 
cotton  farmers  faced  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  warehouse  system  for  this 
staple  crop  was  urgent,  if  the  farmers  were  to  withstand  and 
remedy  periods  of  depressed  prices.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  some  modern  system  be  provided,  whereby  cotton  could  be 
more  scientifically  and  profitably  marketed  in  order  that  this 
important  crop  could  serve  as  collateral  in  the  commercial  world. 
It  was  also  evident  that  any  such  system  would  have  to  be  under 
strict  supervision  and  there  was  also  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  guarantee  fund  to  provide  the  financial  backing  which  is  essen- 
tial to  make  the  warehouse  receipt  universally  accepted  as  col- 
lateral. This  guarantee  fund  was  derived  from  a  ginner's  tax  of 
25  cents  a  bale,  and  this  tax  was  collected  on  cotton  ginned  in  the 
state  for  three  years. 

The  warehouse  fund  can,  under  the  law,  also  be  used  for  secur- 
ing first  mortgages  on  warehouse  construction.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  ware- 
houses operating  under  the  system.  The  law  requires  that  10 
percent  of  the  fund  be  invested  in  bonds,  thus  permitting  the 
remaining  90  percent  to  be  used  for  warehouse  construction. 

The  State  Warehouse  System  operates  on  the  interest  derived 
from  these  loans  and  bonds,  while  the  principal  fund  acts  as  a 
guarantee  back  of  the  receipts  issued  by  state  licensed  ware- 
houses. 

Although  it  was  first  limited  to  cotton,  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  State  Warehouse  System  were  so  great  that  the  Warehouse 
Act  was  amended  in  1941  to  include  other  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  tobacco.  This  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  producers  of  grain  and  other  farm  commodities  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  construction  of 
grain  and  other  storage  facilities.     Several  grain  elevators  have 
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added  to  their  storage  facilities  during  the  1962-64  biennium. 
and  several  are  in  process  of  construction  to  be  licensed  in  the 
near  future. 

The  law  provides  safeguards  on  warehouse  loans.  It  specifies 
the  kinds  of  mortgages  which  are  acceptable,  the  amount  of  ware- 
house value  covered  by  the  loan,  and  the  time  limitation  for  the 
mortgage  to  run. 

Before  a  loan  is  made,  the  Warehouse  Superintendent  makes  a 
careful  investigation  to  determine  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
loan  would  be  safe,  and  if  the  particular  construction  is  needed. 
Approval  of  all  loans  must  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  Governor,  and  the  Attorney  General. 

A  cooperative  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government 
provides  that  all  warehouses  licensed  under  the  State  Warehouse 
System  are  also  licensed  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act, 
and  are  under  federal  as  well  as  state  supervision.  These  ware- 
houses are  inspected  several  times  each  year  by  the  federal  exam- 
iners without  cost  to  the  state.  Lespedeza  warehouses  are  under 
state  supervision  only  and  are  periodically  checked  by  the  state. 
Commodities  stored  in  licensed  warehouses  are  insured  against 
loss  by  fire  or  lightning.  All  grain  in  storage  is  also  insured 
against  loss  by  windstorm.  The  law  places  on  the  State  Ware- 
house Superintendent  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  adequate 
insurance  is  provided,  and  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  payment  of  all  claims. 

Warehouses  licensed  under  the  State  Warehouse  System  pro- 
vide safe  storage  for  farm  commodities,  and  the  receipts  issued 
by  these  warehouses  are  accepted  by  all  banks  as  the  best  col- 
lateral. Producers  may  therefore  store  their  commodities  and 
borrow  money  on  them,  instead  of  having  to  sell  them  when 
prices  are  depressed  by  harvest  season  gluts  on  the  market. 
Storing  farm  commodities  in  licensed  warehouses  not  only  pro- 
vides safe  storage,  but  also  promotes  more  orderly  marketing. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  State  Warehouse  System  has 
licensed  96  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  cotton,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  753,037  bales.  These  warehouses  stored  about  80  % 
of  the  North  Carolina  crop  in  addition  to  cotton  shipped  in  from 
other  states. 

Also,  during  the  past  biennium,  there  were  15  grain  and  lespe- 
deza warehouses  licensed,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  2.055,000 
bushels. 
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Loans  were  made  for  warehouse  and  elevator  construction  at 
Rowland,  St.  Pauls,  Shelby,  and  Monroe,  and  a  loan  has  been 
approved  for  Clinton. 

Payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  loans  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, been  met  promptly,  and  the  financial  status  of  the  State 
Warehouse  System  is  as  follows : 

June  30,  1962 

Cash  on  hand  Cash  on  hand  First  Mortgage      Invested  in  Gov- 

principal  fund        supervision  fund  Loans  ernment  Bonds 

$10,685.52  $  4,882.22  $545,572.00  $118,000.00 

June  30.  1964 
.$33,076.95  $20,495.55  $552,400.00  $  88,000.00 


DIVISION  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

C.  D.  Baucom 

Superintendent 


The  enactment  of  the  Uniform  Weights  and  Measures  Law  of 
1927  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  buyer  and  seller 
of  any  commodity  and  to  provide  one  standard  of  weight  and  of 
measure  which  must  be  used  throughout  the  state. 

Therefore,  in  complying  with  the  mandates  of  the  law  and  its 
intent  during  the  past  biennium,  this  division  inspected  and  test- 
ed for  accuracjr  the  following :  48,284  small-capacity  scales,  such 
as  those  used  in  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets,  and  2,018  drug 
store  scales;  7,355  large-capacity  scales,  such  as  motor  vehicle 
scales,  railway  track  scales,  grain  elevator  scales,  livestock  mar- 
ket scales,  tobacco  warehouse  scales,  and  the  like;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, 77,419  separate  commercial  and  prescription  scale  weights ; 
983  dry  measures,  491  cucumber  graders,  and  582,595  bags  of 
fertilizer. 

During  recent  years  the  method  of  grocery  merchandising  has 
changed  from  determination  of  quantity  at  time  of  sale  to  pre- 
packaging. Thus,  in  order  to  protect  the  purchaser,  we  check- 
weighed  for  accuracy  of  net  content  declaration  428,791  packages. 

During  the  tobacco  season,  we  reweighed  9,199  baskets  .of 
tobacco  from  the  tobacco  warehouse  floor,  representing  by  ticket 
weight,  1,515,174  pounds,  which  showed  a  loss  from  handling  and 
atmospheric  changes  of  3,928  pounds  or  a  loss  of  14  of  1%. 

In  1947  a  law  was  passed,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  tobacco  barns  which  were  burning  down  annually. 
At  that  time  about  1,700  barns  a  year  were  burning,  and  this  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  300  per  annum.  In  this  field  of  endeavor, 
we  inspected,  for  safety  and  fire  hazards,  11,270  barns. 

Also  in  1947  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  minimum  load 
bearing  strength  of  concrete  blocks,  setting  a  minimum  of  700 
PSIG  gross  load  bearing  area.  This  strength  now  is  averaging 
better  than  1,000  PSIG  gross  load  bearing  area. 

There  are  173  livestock  markets  in  the  state,  and  we  checked 
their  scales  for  accuracy  twice  a  year.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  use  of  liquid  fertilizer  in  North  Carolina  has  grown  very 
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rapidly,  and  during  the  past  biennium  258  liquid  fertilizer  bulk 
storage  plants  were  built.  We  inspected,  for  the  safe  handling 
and  storing  of  liquid  fertilizer,  688  applicator  tanks,  447  trans- 
port trucks,  and  checked  for  accuracy  264  meters. 

Our  laws  required  us  to  register  professional  personnel  as  fol- 
lows :  3,559  public  weighmasters,  254  scale  mechanics,  and  1,064 
liquid  fertilizer  dealers  and  distributors. 


A  variety  of  weighing  units  are  tested  for  accuracy,  as  are  pre-packaged  goods 
check-weighed  for  package  declaration  of  weight. 
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In  comparison  with  smaller  scales,  this  unit  in  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est in  the  state  that  is  tested  for  accuracy.  The  giant  scale  is  capable  of  weighing 
train  cars  with  their  loads,  up  to  1 80,000  pounds  within  tolerance  of  20  pounds. 


Distilled  samples  of  gasoline  and  oil  show  burning  qualities  and  completeness 
of  combustion  at  the  central  laboratory. 


GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION  DIVISION 

C.  D.  Baucom 
Director 


The  original  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection  Law  was  enacted  in 
1909.  Its  purpose  was  to  determine  the  safety  and  illuminating 
value  of  kerosene,  and  to  prevent  adulteration,  deception,  or  fraud 
in  the  sale  of  gasoline.  This  law  was  amended  in  1917,  again  in 
1927,  and  to  its  present  form  in  1937. 

In  1909  there  were  few  automobiles,  so  the  real  need  was  for 
the  inspection  of  kerosene  in  order  to  limit  the  sulphur  content 
which  was  detrimental  to  the  human  eye  when  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  and  disintegrating  to  household  furnishings  and 
draperies.  At  present,  the  need  is  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
quality  specifications  for  gasoline  which  must  be  filed  with  this 
department  pursuant  to  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law. 

In  1949  the  inspection  service  was  transferred  from  the  Reve- 
nue Department  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  soon 
thereafter  a  modern  laboratory  and  calibrating  station  was  built 
on  Western  Boulevard;  also  twelve  mobile  laboratories  were 
built  and  started  operating  in  the  field.  During  the  past  bien- 
nium  we  gathered  and  analyzed  81,194  samples  of  gasoline  and 
16,993  samples  of  kerosene  as  a  protection  to  the  consumer.  We 
also  inspected  174,357  gasoline  pumps  operating  at  approximately 
18,000  retail  outlets,  calibrated  562  tank  trucks  and  checked 
16,390  meters.  We  register  approximately  400  pump  mechanics 
annually. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have  1,400  brands  of  gasoline 
being  sold  in  North  Carolina,  and  every  dispensing  pump  is 
labeled  with  the  brand  name.  The  specifications  for  each  brand 
is  registered  with  this  office,  enabling  the  laboratory  to  compare 
analyses  with  the  registered  specifications  to  make  effective  the 
purpose  of  the  law. 

The  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas  Law  as  enacted  in  1947  was  placed 
in  the  Insurance  Department  for  enforcement  dealing  with  safe- 
ty in  the  design,  construction,  location,  installation,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  equipment  used  in  handling,  storing,  measuring, 
transporting,  distributing  and  utilizing  liquefied  petroleum  gases 
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for  fuel  purposes.  The  administration  of  this  law  was  transferred 
from  the  Insurance  Department  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1949,  after  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  adopted  the 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
law.  The  L.  P.  Gas  Law  was  rewritten  in  1961  and  amended  in 
1963. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  is  a  vapor  in  its  natural  state  and  be- 
comes a  liquid  under  high  pressure.  It  is  both  compressible  and 
expandable,  and  therefore,  most  difficult  to  measure  volumetrical- 
ly.  For  this  reason  during  the  past  year  we  built  and  equipped  a 
"temperature  controlled"  room  in  which  to  calibrate  both  vapor 
and  liquid  meters  under  a  temperature  controlled  status. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  have  inspected  5,439  bulk  plant 
and  service  installations,  calibrated  1,167  liquefied  petroleum  gas 
meters  on  delivery  trucks  and  transports. 
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Jtt  ifflpmortam 


Death  be  not  proud,  though  some  have 

called  thee 
Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  thou  art 

not  so, 
For  those  whom  thou  think'st  thou 

dost  overthrow 
Die  not,  poor  death,  nor  yet  canst 

thou  kill  me. 

John  Donne 
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L  Y.  Ballentine 


L.  Y.  Ballentine  was  a  great  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  these  things  because  he  was  above 
all  a  great  person.  His  deep  and  sincere  love  of  people  elicited 
in  return  their  deep  affection  and  respect. 

Mourned  by  people  of  high  and  low  estate  all  over  North  Caro- 
lina, none  grieve  more  deeply  than  those  who  worked  with  him 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  one  of  them,  I  share  that 
grief  and  sense  of  loss,  but  I  am  grateful  for  having  had  the  high 
privilege  of  associating  with  him  and  learning  from  him.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  true  and  loyal  friend  to  all. 

His  contributions  to  North  Carolina  are  immeasurable  and, 
therefore,  his  loss  will  be  felt  all  the  more  keenly.  But  we  can  be 
thankful  for  the  years  we  had  his  wise  leadership  and  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  North 
Carolina  and  its  people. 
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By  The 


In  the  passing  of  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  lost  a  distinguished  and  outstanding  public  servant 
whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  good  government  is  well  known 
and  unquestioned. 

While  his  service  was  primarily  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  his 
comprehension  of  the  problems  of  government  in  general  was 
profound ;  so  the  Governor  and  Council  relied  upon  his  sage  advice 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  lives  and  well  being  of  North  Caro- 
linians. 

"Stag,"  as  he  was  affectionately  known,  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  and  had  in  his  long  period  of  public  service  as  Senator 
from  Wake,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  as  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, a  large  part  in  the  building  of  North  Carolina's  fine  rep- 
utation for  sound,  progressive  government. 

The  Governor  and  Council  of  State  wish  to  express  their 
friendship  and  affectionate  regard  for  "Stag",  and  to  record 
their  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  and  sorrow  that  he  will  no  long- 
er be  present  to  participate  in  our  deliberations.  We  shall  miss 
his  wise  counsel,  which  was  always  given  in  tolerance,  frankness 
and  good  will. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Council,  and  that  an  official  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ballentine. 
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i&pHolittum 

By  The 

JJnrttj  (Carolina  Inarft  nf  Agriculture 


Lynton  Yates  Ballentine  spent  most  of  his  adult  years  in  the 
service  of  his  state.  Because  of  his  intelligence,  his  integrity 
and  his  abiding  love  for  North  Carolina  and  its  people  he  has 
made  vital  contributions  to  every  area  of  the  state's  progress. 

He  became  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  North  Carolina 
at  a  time  when  the  agriculture  was  entering  upon  a  new  era.  New 
technologies  presented  ever  increasing  problems  and  responsibil- 
ities upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  comparably  great- 
er demands  upon  its  Commissioner.  Throughout  the  15  years  of 
his  administration  Commissioner  Ballentine  worked  night  and 
day  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  him  and  to  further 
those  causes  in  which  he  deeply  believed,  not  only  as  they  related 
to  agriculture  but  to  the  State's  educational  and  industrial  prog- 
gress. 

As  an  administrator  he  had  a  high  degree  of  executive  ability, 
intelligence  and  sound  judgment.  As  a  public  official  his  fair- 
ness and  impartially,  regardless  of  political  expediency,  were  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  has  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  good  government  in  North  Carolina  and  the  Nation. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  firm  in  his  convictions  but  with  equally 
firm  respect  for  the  convictions  and  opinions  of  others. 

Through  the  years  he  has  earned  not  only  the  respect  of  the 
members  of  this  Board  but  also  their  sincere  personal  affection. 
We  wish  to  express  our  grief  over  his  loss  and  to  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  and  to  the  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  mourn  him. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Bal- 
lentine. 
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By  The 

•DJnrttj  Qforfllma  Inarb  nf  jEfturattnn 


In  the  passing  of  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  North  Carolina  has  lost  a  devoted  public  public  ser- 
vant who  gave  unstintingly  of  his  heart  and  mind  to  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  known  Mr.  Ballentine  intimately ; 
as  Lieutenant  Governor,  he  presided  over  the  Board's  delibera- 
tions for  four  years.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  was  deeply 
concerned  about  the  whole  process  of  education  from  the  primary 
grades  to  the  University  level.  He  will  be  remembered  as  one  who 
worked  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools  with  fervor  and  conviction. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  remember  "Stag,"  as 
he  was  popularly  known,  as  in  intimate  and  valued  friend,  and 
wish  here  to  record  our  sorrow  and  sense  of  personal  loss  because 
of  his  untimely  death.  When  we  consider  the  boundless  energy 
that  he  gave  so  generously  in  the  service  of  our  people,  we  think 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  he  literally  gave  his  life  to  achieve 
his  ideals  for  a  better  North  Carolina. 

It  is  ordered  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Board,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ballentine. 
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By  The 

^National  Asanrtafon  of 
^>tat?  Srpartmrnts  nf  Agriniltur? 

WHEREAS,  since  our  last  meeting  the  Great  Creator  has  call- 
ed from  our  midst  the  beloved  and  highly  respected  Lynton  Yates 
Ballentine,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  since  1948 ;  and 

WHEREAS,  by  virtue  of  his  great  ability  he  held  numerous 
local,  state  and  national  offices,  among  which  included  serving  as 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  in  1962-63,  and  chairman  of  its  executive  committee 
at  the  time  of  his  grievous  passing;  State  Senator  from  1937  to 
1944 ;  elected  lieutenant  governor  1944 ;  elected  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1945 ;  named  "Man  of  the  Year  in  Ser- 
vice to  North  Carolina  Agriculture"  for  1951  by  the  Progressive 
Farmer  and  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bur- 
eau Federation  in  1952 ;  a  chapter  member  of  the  Fuquay  Springs 
Post  of  the  American  Leigon ;  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agricultural  Agencies ;  charter 
member  and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina  State  College;  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Marketing  Advisory  Committee ;  and 

WHEREAS,  "Stag"  was  a  man  whose  warm  personality,  en- 
joyable humor,  kindliness  and  staunch  friendship  made  him  an 
outstanding  and  beloved  personage  in  this  Association ;  and 

WHEREAS,  his  death  has  caused  a  deep  and  lasting  sorrow 
among  all  his  friends  which  is  partially  alleviated  by  the  fond 
memory  and  recollection  of  his  fellowship  and  service  to  others ; 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  REVOLVED,  that  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  University  Park,  New  Mexico,  August  23-27,  1964, 
goes  on  record  as  paying  homage  to  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine  for 
his  years  of  dedicated  service,  orders  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
to  be  spread  on  the  official  minutes  of  this  Association  and  causes 
a  copy  to  be  sent  to  members  of  his  family. 
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Steanluttnn 

By  The 

North  Qki*nlina  QkttDtt  (gnmirrs 
Qlnnp^rattUF  Assnrtattnn 


WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine  of 
Varina,  North  Carolina,  on  the  evening  of  July  19,  1964,  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  us  a  true  friend  and  worthy 
associate ;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ballentine,  the  County  of 
Wake,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Nation  have  lost  an 
able  and  loyal  citizen ;  and  the  agricultural  industry  in  particular 
has  lost  a  staunch  supporter  and  capable  leader ;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ballentine,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Association  and  the  Farmers 
Cooperative  Exchange  have  been  deprived  of  the  faithful  services 
and  wise  counsel  of  a  board  member  who  had  served  with  untir- 
ing and  unselfish  zeal  for  more  than  ten  years,  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  welfare  of  his  fellowman. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation and  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange,  in  regular 
meetings  assembled,  take  this  occasion  to  extend  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  widow  of  Mr.  Ballentine ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy 
be  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes  of  these  meetings. 
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Iteajiritatum 

By  The 

•Ntfrttj  (Earoltna  &wb&mm  0  Assnriattnn 


WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine  of 
Varina,  North  Carolina,  on  the  evening  of  July  19,  1964,  God  in 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  removed  from  us  a  true  friend  and  wor- 
thy associate;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ballentine,  our  State,  the 
Nation,  and  the  Agricultural  Industry  in  particular,  have  lost  an 
able  and  loyal  leader ;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Ballentine,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Seedsmen's  Association  has  lost  a  true  friend  and  staunch 
supporter. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association  take  this 
occasion  to  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  widow  of 
Mr.  Ballentine ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a  copy  be  spread  in 
full  upon  the  minutes  of  the  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Asso- 
ciation. 
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By  The 

North  (Earflltna  iMUk  ffiommfeatott 

WHEREAS,  the  late  L.  Y.  "Stag"  Ballentine  was  one  of  the 
agricultural  leaders  in  this  state  who  foresaw  the  need  for  the 
creation  of  a  state  milk  commission  to  stabilize  and  promote  an 
orderly  growth  of  the  milk  industry  in  North  Carolina  and  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  necessary  legislation  to  this  effect 
drawn  and  enacted ;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  has  served  as  ex  officio  member  of  the  State 
Milk  Commission  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1953  until 
his  recent  death ;  and 

WHEREAS,  L.  Y.  Ballentine  was  among  the  ablest  and  most 
respected  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished  Commissioners  of  Agri- 
culture, being  well-versed  in  the  problems  and  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  agriculture  but  particularly  so  in  the  dairy  industry, 
in  which  he  had  been  well  trained  since  his  boyhood  on  a  dairy 
farm ;  and 

WHEREAS,  both  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  as  ex 
officio  member  of  the  State  Milk  Commission,  Stag  Ballentine 
with  his  wise  counsel  and  leadership  was  an  instrumental  part 
of  the  remarkable  growth  and  development  of  the  milk  industry 
in  North  Carolina,  which  expansion  has  seen  our  state  change 
from  a  situation  where  much  milk  had  to  be  imported  from  other 
states  to  our  present  position  in  which  milk  producers  are  pro- 
ducing a  full  supply  of  high  quality  milk  for  the  consumers  of 
North  Carolina,  which  expansion  has  added  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  North  Carolina  economy ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Stag  Ballentine  was  a  man  of  integrity  whom  each 
member  of  this  commission  was  proud  to  call  a  friend,  and  his 
departure  grieves  all  of  us ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  State  Milk 
Commission  adjourn  this  meeting  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  beloved  member,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  tribute  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  and  copies  be  sent  to  the  members  of 
his  family. 
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By  The 

Satry  Jfarmm,  Jnr. 

WHEREAS,  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine  was  born  in  Varina,  North 
Carolina,  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College,  and  rendered  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  North  Carolina  and  during  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  he  never  lost  contact  with  the  farm  and  the 
farm  people  of  his  State ;  and 

WHEREAS,  his  vision,  his  unfailing  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  North  Carolina  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  the  members  of  this  organization,  and  by  the  people  of 
this  State ;  it  would  be  improper  for  this  meeting  of  Dairy  Farm- 
ers, Incorporated  to  adjourn  without  some  acknowledgement  of 
the  great  work  accomplished  by  this  man ;  and 

WHEREAS,  we  are  grateful  for  the  years  of  service  rendered 
by  L.  Y.  Ballentine  and  take  this  method  to  express  our  regret 
that  his  fruitful  life  was  ended  in  such  an  untimely  manner;  we 
hereby  extend  our  sincere  and  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family, 
associates  and  his  many  friends ;  and 

WHEREAS,  his  passing  left  the  dairymen  and  the  farmers  of 
North  Carolina,  the  entire  agricultural  community  of  his  State 
bereft  of  a  devoted  friend  and  an  untiring  champion  of  their 
cause ;  NOW  THEREFORE 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Dairy  Farmers,  Incorporated : 

THAT  there  is  hereby  expressed  sincere  sorrow  and  profound 
regret  because  of  the  untimely  death  of  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine; 
there  is  also  expressed  by  this  Resolution  a  measure  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  life  and  character,  as  well  as  the  great  and  lasting 
service,  of  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine  to  his  Community  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State ;  and 

THAT  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be  furnished  to  the  wife  of 
L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine  who  survives  him. 
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By  The 

(City  (Eomtril  nf  lEalnglj 

WHEREAS,  the  news  of  the  death  of  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine, 
North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  was  received  with 
deep  shock  and  regret ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Commissioner  Ballentine  has  served  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  with  great  distinction  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  State  Senator,  and  the  County 
of  Wake  as  Commissioner,  and  his  untimely  death  will  be  a  great 
loss ;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  City  Council  pause 
in  its  deliberations  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  per- 
formed such  outstanding  public  service. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  RALEIGH 

1.  That  it  express  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  passing  of  Com- 
missioner Ballentine  and  extend  to  his  devoted  family  its  heart- 
felt sympathy. 

2.  That  this  resolution  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing and  copies  thereof  be  given  to  his  family  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

By  The 

Snarft  of  (Enmtty  Qlnmmtsstnn^ra 
iHrrkbnburg  (Enmity 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Mecklenburg  County 
express  their  personal  sympathies  and  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mecklenburg  County  to  the  family  of  Mr.  L.  Y.  Ballentine, 
and  they  do  hereby  recognize  the  contributions  and  years  of 
service  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
and  they  would  hereby  pay  him  tribute  and  do  him  honor. 
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By  The 

®ar  SUurr  imlnpment  Adoration 

WHEREAS,  Lynton  Yates  Ballentine  gave  nearly  forty  years 
of  his  life  in  service  to  the  public,  as  a  county  official,  as  a  legis- 
lator, as  a  member  of  public  boards  and  agencies,  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  in  his  last  years,  as  North  Carolina  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture ;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  gave  freely  of  the  wisdom  of  his  experience  as 
a  dairyman,  farmer,  and  businessman,  and  his  special  insight  in- 
to the  hopes  and  needs  of  North  Carolinians,  with  effectiveness 
in  his  efforts  to  see  that  those  hopes  and  needs  were  fulfilled ;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  particular  his  service  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange,  and  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  he  contributed  unselfish  service  which  brought  new 
strength  to  our  farm  economy  and  showed  the  way  toward  a  bet- 
ter life  for  our  farm  people ;  and 

WHEREAS,  also  in  particular,  his  life  long  interest  in  public 
education,  given  concrete  expression  through  his  service  as  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  as  a  charter  member 
and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina 
State,  benefited  every  young  North  Carolinian ;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  warmth  of  his  personality,  the  strength  of  his 
character,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  efforts  made  him  a  friend 
to  countless  thousands  and  lent  force  and  vigor  to  his  every  hu- 
manitarian effort;  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 

RESOLVED,  THAT  the  members  of  the  Tar  River  Develop- 
ment Association,  in  meeting  assembled  on  July  24,  1964,  adopt 
this  expression  of  respect  to  his  memory  and  commendation  for 
his  lifetime  of  serving  others  in  keeping  with  the  admonition  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  will  of  the  Almighty. 
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By  The 


WHEREAS  the  death  of  L.  Y.  Ballentine  on  July  19,  1964,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina ;  and 

WHEREAS  the  members  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
feel  a  profound  sorrow  at  this  loss  of  a  valued  member,  a  wise 
leader  and  a  sincere  friend ;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  desires  to  re- 
cord its  admiration  and  esteem  for  L.  Y.  Ballentine  and  honor 
his  memory  by  this  Resolution. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  this  Resolution  express  its  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  outstanding  contributions  made  by  L.  Y.  Ballen- 
tine to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  community,  his  state  and 
his  nation. 

BE  IF  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  this  Resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  Chamber  and  that  a  copy 
thereof  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Ballentine. 
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By  The 

ISalngtj  SCmmnta  (Club 


WHEREAS,  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club,  with  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found sorrow,  has  learned  of  the  death  of  Kiwanian  L.  Y.  "Stag" 
Ballentine  on  July  19,  1964 ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Stag  Ballentine  distinguished  himself  throughout 
a  rich  and  full  life  of  public  service,  serving  his  county  as  a  Com- 
missioner and  State  Senator,  his  State  as  a  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  since  1948,  as  North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
and  his  f ellowmen  with  great  vision  and  integrity ;  and 

WHEREAS,  Stag  Ballentine  found  time  during  his  busy  and 
demanding  life  to  contribute  generously  of  himself  to  the  fra- 
ternal, religious  and  cultural  life  of  his  community  and  State ;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  passing  of  Stag  Ballentine,  Kiwanis  has 
lost  a  beloved  member  and  a  close  and  dear  friend,  who  will  be 
grievously  missed ;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  recorded  in  the  journal  of 
proceedings  of  this  Club  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  his 
family  with  the  sincere  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  membership 
of  the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club. 
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COUNTY  OF  WAKE 

In  the  Superior  Court 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  Court  that  the  Hon.  L.  Y- 
Ballentine,  better  known  with  affection  as  "Stag"  Ballentine,  has 
died,  and  that  his  funeral  will  take  place  this  afternoon,  at  or 
about  the  hour  of  four  o'clock. 

This  Court,  of  course,  joins  with  his  numerous  friends  through- 
out the  State  in  expressing  regret  at  his  passing.  He  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  his  day  and  generation.  He  will  be 
missed  by  countless  thousands  who  relied  upon  his  wisdom  and 
good  judgment  for  advice  in  his  special  field  of  agriculture  and 
the  rural  life  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Court  sincerely  believes  that  in  order  to  build  great  char- 
acters we  must  honor  great  characters,  and  that  when  we  cease 
to  honor  great  characters  we  cease  to  build  great  characters. 

Therefore,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  that  this  Court  convening 
here  in  the  County  of  Wake  where  Mr.  Ballentine  lived  should 
adjourn  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  memory  of  The  Honor- 
able L.  Y.  Ballentine. 

I,  therefore,  make  this  announcement  now  so  that  anyone  here 
who  wishes  to  attend  the  funeral  may  know  of  the  adjournment 
in  advance  and  make  such  arrangements  as  they  desire.  At  one 
o'clock  p.m.  the  Sheriff  of  Wake  County  will  adjourn  this  Court 
in  memory  of  Honorable  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  to  be  reconvened  Wed- 
nesday morning,  July  22,  at  9:30  a.m. 

Hubert  E.  May 
Judge  Presiding 

July  21,  1964 
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From  The 

Uaaljtttgtim,  Honbag,  Auguat  10,  1964 

SENATE 

MR.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday,  July  20,  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  one 
of  their  most  dedicated  public  servants :    L.  Y.  Ballentine. 

"Stag"  Ballentine  served  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  a  coun- 
ty commissioner,  as  a  State  senator,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
from  1948  until  his  death  as  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Dur- 
ing his  16  years  as  commissioner,  farm  life  in  North  Carolina  ex- 
perienced profound  changes. 

Throughout  this  period  "Stag"  Ballentine  labored  to  make  the 
State's  transition  to  mechanized  farms  and  a  more  industrialized 
economy  smooth  and  responsible. 

"Stag"  Ballentine's  unselfish  devotion  to  his  State's  welfare  set 
a  standard  worthy  of  emulation  by  all  public  servants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  following  articles  and  editorials  concerning  my 
friend's  passing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  and  editorials  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  July  22,  19  64) 

A  PUBLIC  SERVANT  PASSES 

North  Carolina  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine, 
who  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Sunday 
night,  was  a  faithful  public  official  who  served  his  State  long  and  well. 

^Commissioner  Ballentine  was  not  only  a  capable  but  a  personable  indi- 
vidual. To  know  him  was  to  like  him,  and  that  in  large  degree  explains 
the  multitude  of  friends  whom  he  had,  his  success  in  dealing  with  people 
and  his  invulnerability  when  election  time  rolled  around. 

His  long  period  of  office  included  Wake  County  commissioner,  member 
of  the  State  senatr  for  6  years,  a  term  as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  since 
1948  occupancy  of  the  high  position  which  he  held  when  death  overtook 
him. 
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During  Commissioner  Ballentine's  tenure,  North  Carolina  agriculture 
has  known  great  change.  With  cotton  gone  West  and  tobacco  in  jeopardy, 
there  has  been  growing  emphasis  upon  cattle,  food  crops  and  other  farm 
products  which  lend  diversification,  find  ready  markets  and  strengthen  a 
weakened  economy.  North  Carolina,  as  a  small  family  farm  State,  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  change.  During  all  the  change  Commissioner  Bal- 
lentine  gave  a  calm,  quiet  but  effective  leadership  in  facing  up  to  inescap- 
able problems  and  holding  dislocation  to  a  minimum  in  what  continued  to 
be  a  major  factor  of  the  State's  economy. 

A  product  of  the  farm  himself,  he  knew  his  State  and  its  people  and  was 
particularly  well  versed  in  the  problems  which  came  before  him  and  his 
department.  Farmers  are  notoriously  independent,  but  "Stag"  Ballentine 
managed  to  get  a  surprisingly  large  degree  of  cooperation  out  of  them  in 
tackling  problems  which  were  not  merely  their  own,  but  statewide. 

State  Treasurer  Edwin  Gill,  longtime  colleague  of  Commissioner  Bal- 
lentine on  the  Raleigh  scene,  perhaps  gave  the  best  summation  of  his  friend 
and  associate  when  he  catlaoged  him  "a  popular  and  distinguished  public 
servant  who  gave  everything  that  he  had  to  the  public  service." 


(From  the  Raleigh   (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer) 

"STAG"  BALLENTINE 

North  Carolina  lost  a  man  who  made  a  creative  career  in  public  service 
when  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  thought  to  be  on  his 
way  to  recovery,  died  in  West  Virginia  Sunday  night.  His  career  in  public 
service  was  made  more  effective  because  he  kept  his  contact  as  a  farmer 
with  the  good  earth  of  his  State  all  his  days. 

Certainly  there  was  none  of  the  old  bucolic  and  generally  burlesqued 
picture  of  the  farmer  about  Stag  Ballentine.  His  dress  and  his  manner 
were  those  of  city  men.  He  moved  in  the  company  of  urbane  politicians, 
agricultural  scientists,  economists  as  one  of  them.  Still  all  his  life,  so 
much  of  which  he  spent  in  the  capital,  he  remained  a  dairy  farmer  in  the 
county.  Sometimes  he  seemed  the  very  image  of  that  new  figure,  the  man 
of  agribusiness,  perhaps  of  agriadministration.  But  he  never  lost  his  con- 
tact, his  concern,  his  communication  with  men  of  the  fields,  the  pastures, 
and  the  milking  barns.  In  the  city,  at  conventions,  in  conferences  he  was 
always  a  man  of  the  land. 

During  Commissioner  Ballentine's  life  the  most  profound  change  took 
place  in  American  agriculture.  The  farmer  did  cease  in  those  years  to  be 
an  entirely  independent  individualist  on  his  own  separate  acres.  Govern- 
mental and  organizational  programs  for  farmers  expanded  and  became 
more  and  more  complex.  Sometimes  North  Carolina's  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  seemed  less  important  beside  national  agricultural  programs, 
college  agricultural  activities,  and  farm  organization  programs.     Actually 
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that  very  change  made  it  more  important  for  agriculture  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  have  a  man  always  one  of  its  own  on  guard  over  its  fortunes. 

Stag  Ballentine  will  be  missed  as  a  friendly  figure,  as  an  always  loyal 
Democrat,  as  an  almost  lifelong  public  official.  He  will  be  most  missed  as 
a  man  who  in  all  the  complexities  of  modern  agriculture  never  lost  his  de- 
voted relationship  to  the  farm  life  and  the  farm  people  of  his  good  North 
Carolina  heritage. 


(From  the  Wilmington   (N.  C.)   Morning  Star,  July  21,  1964) 

A  MAN  OF  BROAD  SERVICE 

In  the  death  of  L.  Y.  (Stag)  Ballentine,  North  Carolina  has  lost  an  able 
and  dedicated  public  servant  whose  years  of  planning  and  labor  in  agri- 
cultural and  other  fields  meant  much  to  the  economic  an  social  betterment 
of  the  State. 

First  of  all  Mr.  Ballentine  was  a  popular  man,  a  gentleman  who  worked 
as  well  in  the  ranks  as  he  did  when  he  was  leading  a  beneficial  under- 
taking. 

Second,  he  knew  and  practiced  practical  politics  with  foresight  and  in- 
tegrity. His  record  in  public  life  proved  him  to  be  a  man  who  could  serve 
well  in  many  places  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  interests  of 
his  State.  His  positions  of  trust  over  the  years  included  membership  on 
the  Wake  County  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  State  senator,  chairman  of 
the  State  board  of  education,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Marketing  Advisory  Committee,  a  charter  member  and  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 

But  it  was  as  North  Carolina  commissioner  of  agriculture  that  Mr.  Bal- 
lentine made  the  greatest  contribution  to  his  fellow  man. 

As  the  State's  No.  1  agriculturist,  he  was  mindful  of  the  past,  with  its 
farm  traditions  and  background;  he  was  ever  watchful  of  the  present,  with 
its  problems,  and  opportunities,  and  he  always  looked  into  the  future  with 
its  challenges  and  possibly  greater  economic  returns. 

The  years  of  devotion  Mr.  Ballentine  gave  to  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  meant  much  to  them  in  more  favorable  rewards  for  their  labor 
and  a  better  rural  life.  May  the  standards  he  set  in  the  conduct  of  his 
duties  as  commissioner  continue  for  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  those 
who  will  take  up  this  great  responsibility  in  the  years  ahead. 
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He  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  uur  state  and  will  be  great- 
ly missed. 

B.  Everett  Jordan 
United  States  Senate 


His  outstanding  leadership  has  made  North  Carolina  a  greater 
State. 

Roy  A.  Taylor 

Congressman,  11th  District  North  Caro- 
lina 


Stag  was  one  of  my  dearest  friends  and  one  of  the  great  men 
of  North  Carolina.  His  work  in  behalf  of  all  of  our  people  will 
be  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 

Basil  L.  Whitener 

Congressman,  10th  District,  North  Caro- 
lina 


Stag  made  many  great  and  grand  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  State.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  people  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  All  of  us  have 
sustained  a  great  loss. 

Harold  D.  Cooley 

Congressman,  4th  District,  North  Caro- 
lina 


Stag  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  many  substantial  and 
worthwhile  contributions  he  made  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  our  State  and  Nation. 

L.  H.  Fountain 

Congressman,  2nd  District,  North  Caro- 
lina 
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The  State  has  suffered  a  tremendous  loss  in  Stag's  passing,  not 
only  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  but  in  the  many  causes  and  pro- 
jects to  which  he  devoted  his  multiple  talents  and  fine  energies. 
His  many  contributions  and  efforts  to  the  advancement  of  our 
state  will  long  be  remembered  and  will  constitute  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  memory  and  his  work. 

Horace  R.  Kornegay 
Congressman,  6th  District,  North  Caro- 
lina 


Our  state  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated  public  servants  and 
our  rural  people  have  lost  a  mighty  good  friend. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner 

Congressman,  1st  District,  North  Caro- 
lina 


During  a  long  and  fruitful  life,  Stag  always  gave  to  his  State 
and  to  his  job  his  very  best.  His  was  a  great  contribution,  which 
will  benefit  generations  to  come. 

W.  Lunsford  Crew 

Chairman,  N.  C.  Democratic  Executive 
Committee 


The  world  is,  indeed,  a  better  place  for  Stag's  having  lived  his 
vigorous,  colorful,  and  useful  life.  We  will  all  miss  him,  and  re- 
vere his  memory. 

Orville  L.  Freeman 

United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Stag  Ballentine  was  a  devoted  and  effective  friend  of  agricul- 
ture. North  Carolina  and  the  entire  Nation  have  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss. 

Charles  Murphy 

Under  Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 
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He  served  the  farm  families  and  our  state  with  dedication  and 
distinction  these  many  years. 

Hon.  Frank  Graham 
American   Ambassador   to   the   United 
Nations 


Stag  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  North  Carolinian.  I  know 
of  few  people  who  gave  of  themselves  more  wholeheartedly  to  the 
State  and  its  welfare  than  did  Stag;  nor  was  there  anyone  more 
generally  beloved  from  Currituck  to  Cherokee. 

Kenneth  C.  Royall 

Former  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Army 


Stag  served  on  our  Agriculture  Committee  for  five  years,  which 
was  well  over  the  average  service  on  the  Committee.  We  kept 
him  on  because  he  was  stimulating  and  provocative  and  always 
made  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  think  a  little  more 
deeply.  He  was  often  engaged  in  heated  and  aggressive  argu- 
ments which  were  always  honorable  and  sincere  and  reflected  his 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  farmers  and  of  agriculture  generally. 

Walter  B.  Garver 

Manager,  Agriculture  Department, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States 


Agriculture  and  especially  those  of  us  interested  in  marketing, 
have  lost  a  leader.  Congressional  action  on  marketing's  behalf 
has  been  due  many  times  to  Stag's  aggressive  action  and  per- 
suasion, so  too,  have  many  of  the  developments  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  Matching  Fund  work,  especially  the  marketing  work- 
shop, and  also  the  progress  both  within  the  National  Association 
of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marketing  Officials. 

D.  E.  Wilkinson 

President,  National  Association  of 
Marketing  Officials 
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Few  leaders  in  agriculture  have  endeared  themselves  to  their 
constituents  or  to  their  state  as  did  Stag.  As  a  Tar  Heel,  I  was 
proud  to  point  to  the  leadership  of  Stag  and  to  his  understanding 
and  devotion  which  he  had  to  principles  and  programs  which  have 
made  North  Carolina  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Louis  B.  Wilson 

Vice-President,  National  Plant  Food 
Institute 


Stag  believed  in  the  rural  people  of  the  State  and  worked  tire- 
lessly in  their  behalf.  We  shall  miss  his  wise  judgement  in  our 
meetings  but  all  of  us  will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  he  has  made  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Harry  B.  Caldwell 

N.  C.  Grange  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany 


North  Carolina  has  produced  very  few  men  who  have,  in  my 
opinion,  the  real  ability  and  wonderful  personality  which  Stag 
possessed.  He  gave  his  whole  life  to  serving  other  people  when- 
ever the  opportunity  arose.  He  was  one  of  the  most  unselfish 
and  most  cooperative  leaders  in  every  undertaking,  and  especial- 
ly in  agriculture. 

C.  W.  Tilson 

Central  Carolina  Farmers,  Inc. 


He  served  us  well  in  our  mutual  advancement  of  agriculture  in 
North  Carolina,  particularly  as  related  to  peanuts.  We  all  will 
miss  him  greatly  but  will  forever  remember  him  for  his  contri- 
bution to  agriculture  and  his  contribution  to  a  better  way  of  life 
for  those  he  so  capably  served. 

Joe  S.  Sugg 

Executive  Secretary,  North  Carolina 
Peanut  Growers  Association,  Inc. 
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He  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  for  his  contribution  to  the 
veterinary  medical  profession  and  to  the  North  Carolina  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association.  His  loss  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  that  cannot  be  easily  replaced. 

J.  T.  Dixon,  D.V.M. 
President,  N.  C.  Veterinary  Medical 
Association 


His  objectivity  and  integrity  as  an  administrator  and  his  most 
pleasant  personality  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

S.  Kent  Christensen 
Agricultural    Counsel,    National    Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains 


The  standards  he  stood  for  and  upheld  will  live  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Nation  for  future  generations. 

Lloyd  T.  Weeks 

Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Co-Operative 
Stabilization  Corporation 


He  was  a  great  North  Carolina  leader  —  particularly  in  the 
field  of  agriculture.    He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Lacy  F.  Weeks 
Tobacco  Associates,  Inc. 


We  regret  deeply  the  passing  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
great  Tar  Heel  agricultural  leaders  of  our  time,  and  one  of  our 
most  popular  public  figures. 

The  Tar  Heel  Cattleman 

North  Carolina  Cattlemen's  Association 
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Stag  was  outstanding  in  loyalty  and  leadership  as  alumnus  and 
trustee. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Tribble 
President,  Wake  Forest  College 


The  entire  A.  and  T.  College  family  mourns  the  loss  of  Com- 
missioner Ballentine.  He  was  closely  associated  with  us  here  in 
our  work  at  the  college  and  demonstrated  a  deep  interest,  in  our 
program. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Dowdy 

President,  A.  and  T.  College 


We  will  all  remember  Stag  for  his  great  and  sincere  interest 
in  the  small  farmer.  He  had  a  great  philosophy  and  was  a  won- 
derful person  and  agricultural  leader. 

Charlie  Slate 

Farm  Director,  Carolina  Radio  Network 


Last  night  Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  lost  a  dear  friend. 
Indeed,  agriculture  the  world  over  lost  a  great  friend.  In  spite 
of  his  love  for  agriculture,  I  have  always  felt  that  Mr.  Ballen- 
tine's  first  love  was  for  people.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  serving 
his  fellow  man,  and  all  of  us  who  mourn  his  passing  will  each  have 
some  kindness  or  service  that  he  has  rendered  to  us  individually 
to  remember.    These  memories  will  never  pass. 

Wally  Ausley,  Farm  Director 
WPTF  Radio,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Excerpt  from  WPTF  Farm  Hour,  Monday  July  20,  1964) 
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There  is  an  old  epigram,  probably  coined  by  Emerson,  since 
he  was  responsible  for  so  many  excellent  ones,  which  says  "an  in- 
stitution is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man."  And  in  a  final 
analysis,  this  is  very  true.  Our  land-grant  colleges  foretold  in 
the  dreams  of  a  man  who  set  in  motion  the  necessary  machinery 
to  give  them  their  beginnings,  businesses  and  cities,  hospitals  and 
churches,  which  had  their  births  in  the  imaginations  of  some 
man,  or  woman  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo. 

And,  sometimes  it  happens  that  some  of  these  great  institu- 
tions find  themselves  altered  vitally  and  radically  because  of  the 
dreams,  dedication,  and  devoted  dis-satisfaction  of  someone  who 
comes  along  years  after  they  have  been  long  and  well-established. 
Such  a  case-in-point  is  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  L.  Y.  "Stag"  Ballentine, 
brought  to  his  office  such  a  wealth  of  devotion  to  the  betterment 
of  his  beloved  North  Carolina,  such  a  boundless  store  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  task  at  hand  that  he  inevitably  succeeded 
in  shaping  the  entire  Department  into  a  smoothly  functioning, 
well-molded  organization  that  operated  above  the  plane  of  parti- 
san politics  and  a  North  Carolina  institution  looked  upon  with 
envy  by  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

GIL  STAMPER,  Farm  Director 
WBTV,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  at  65  of  L.  Y. 
(Stag)  Ballentine,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  North  Caro- 
lina, at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  July  19.  He  had 
suffered  a  heart  attack  after  addressing  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Plant  Food  Institute  there,  June  9. 

Few  men  of  his  generation  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
North  Carolina  agriculture  than  "Stag"  Ballentine.  He  was  cap- 
able, courageous  and  endowed  with  endless  energy.  He  had  spok- 
en in  every  village,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  State,  always  crusad- 
ing for  farm  betterment.  His  counsel  on  agriculture  was  widely 
sought  and  highly  respected.  A  former  Lieutenant  Governor,  he 
had  served  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  since  1948.  His  hon- 
ors, awards  and  citations  are  too  numerous  to  list.  He  was  a  life- 
long friend  of  THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER  and  frequent  con- 
tributor. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PLANTER 
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It  is  quite  probable  that  North  Carolina  has  lost  her  most  pop- 
ular public  official  in  the  death  of  L.  Y.  "Stag"  Ballentine. 

For  14  years,  beginning  in  1948  with  the  gubernatorial  reign  of 
the  late  Kerr  Scott,  Mr.  Ballentine  had  been  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  won  re-elec- 
tion three  times  and  had  no  Democratic  opposition  this  year. 

But  the  Commissioner's  long  tenure  wasn't  due  wholly  to  his 
personality,  a  blend  of  humor  and  friendliness  and  political  acu- 
men which  grew  out  of  many  years  as  a  public  official.  He  was  a 
very  able  man  at  his  job. 

Mr.  Ballentine  had  a  tremendous  wealth  of  knowledge  about 
agriculture,  and  not  just  within  his  own  prime  interest  as  a  dairy 
farmer  at  Fuquay-Varina.  You  could  quiz  him  about  any  agri- 
cultural situation  in  the  state,  and  get  answers  quickly.  His 
speeches  reflected  his  courage,  his  wit,  his  special  concern  for  the 
small  farmer  and  his  deep  wisdom  about  the  chief  industry  in  his 
native  state. 

The  Commissioner's  national  reputation  is  quite  evident  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Marketing  Advisory  Committee.  He  was 
in  frequent  demand  as  a  speaker  at  national  meetings  (at  the 
time  of  his  death  July  19,  he  was  recovering  from  a  June  9  heart 
attack  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  where  he  had  gone  to 
address  the  National  Plant  Food  Institute)  ;  but  his  countless  ap- 
pearances and  speeches  in  North  Carolina  proved  that  he  put  his 
state  responsibility  first. 

North  Carolina  has  had  few  agricultural  leaders  of  such  high 
caliber  as  "Stag"  Ballentine.  In  the  wrenching  transitions  under 
way  in  farming  across  this  state,  the  farmers  and  all  Tar  Heel 
citizens  will  miss  his  leadership  severely. 

And  they  will  miss  his  wit.  Once,  in  an  impromptu,  all-in-fun 
skirmish  with  State  Senator  Ralph  Scott  of  Alamance  County,  the 
Senator  jibed  that  "when  you  took  over  that  farm  down  at  Fu- 
quay,  it  was  full  of  cockleburs.    Now  it  won't  even  grow  them." 

Nobody  laughed  harder  than  "Stag." 

In  1952,  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation  honored  Com- 
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missioner  Ballentine  as  "Man  of  the  Year  in  Agriculture"  in  the 
state.  He  continued  to  live  up  to  that  reputation  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Mr.  Ballen  tine's  memory  will  live  long  after  him. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM  BUREAU  NEWS 


All  of  agriculture  lost  a  great  public  servant  when  L.  Y.  "Stag" 
Ballentine,  N.  C.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  died  on  July  19. 
1964. 

Ballentine,  65,  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  June  9,  after  addressing  a  meeting  of  National 
Plant  Food  Institute. 

Born  in  Wake  County  and  educated  at  Wake  Forest  College, 
Ballentine  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  his  state  in  1944. 
First  elected  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  1948,  he  had  served 
continuously  since  then.  He  maintained  an  active  interest  in 
farming  and  dairying  throughout  his  life. 

Many  were  the  honors  that  came  to  Ballentine.  Just  last  year 
he  served  as  president  of  the  National  Agricultural  Commission- 
er's organization,  and  was  their  host  at  an  annual  meeting  in 
North  Carolina.  He  was  The  Progressive  Farmer's  "Man  of  the 
Year  in  Service  to  Agriculture"  in  1951. 

"Stag"  Ballentine  will  be  long  remembered  by  his  countless 
friends  as  a  man  dedicated  to  his  work  with  a  warm-hearted  and 
abiding  interest  in  farm  people  and  their  problems. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 


